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We have placed at the head of this article, the titles of 
certain Reviews and Newspapers, as a text upon which to 
offer some remarks upon the Newspaper and Periodical 
Press of the United States. 

The discovery of the Art of Printing about four hundred 
years ago, gave rise to the publication of books, among 
which the Bible, next the classical works of antiquity, next 
the ponderous tomes of divines and schoolmen, and then 
works of science and literature, were among the earlier 
triumphs of the Art. No mode of publishing and giving 
durability and almost immortality to the works of genius, 
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including the speculations, researches and discoveries of the 
learned in various fields of inquiry, could have been de- 
vised more eligible than this, and no treasure, to those who 
entertained a proper appreciation of the value of knowledge, 
could be regarded greater, than a library of valuable books. 
But in the earlier history of the Art and in its ruder stages, 
before ingenuity had improved materially upon the original 
plan, and carried it to the perfection it has attained in our 
day, the publication of books was attended with many 
difficulties ; small editions of them were issued, and they 
were sold at high prices, which placed the procuring of 
them only within the means of the affluent. The great 
majority of the people were deprived of the benefits result. 
ing from this most useful discovery, and it became ne- 
cessary to devise some method by meaas of which all classes 
of society, the poor, as well as the rich, should be supplied 
with a cheaper kind of literature, aborate perhaps,— 
more accessible, and better suited to the popular needs. 
This necessity gave rise to periodical issues, first of news- 
papers, then to essays, like the Addison Papers, then to 
Magazines, published monthly, like “The Gentleman’s,” em- 
bracing criticisms of books, and, lastly, to Quarterly Re- 
views, in which the merits and demerits of authors, in all 
the departments of science and literature, were examined and 
pointed out with a fearless spirit, and topics of public inter- 
est, embracing political relations, were discussed in a 
thorough, learned and statesman-like manner. 

In considering the subject before us, the Newspaper 
Press, which is a highly interesting branch of it, and welt 
deserving of the attention of an “enlightened community, 
comes first in order. 

‘The Newspaper is the greatest agent in promoting civili- 

zation known to modern times. 'The power it has exerted on 
popular opinion, and the information it has diffused through 
all classes of society upon subjects of vital interest, political, 
commercial, statistical, literary and religious, is great beyond 

calculation. The Newspaper, as its name imports, is a 
vehicle of news,—of intelligence,—of knowledge for the peo- 
ple. Men knew little, formerly, of what was passing be- 
yond the limits of their own immediate neighborhood, but 
now, through the agency of the newspaper press, town and 
country, state and nation, and the most distant parts of the 
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world are brought together, and whatever is new, rare and 
important, is conveyed with rapidity to every reader,—is set 
forth in the most succinct manner, and in a style adapted to 
the comprehension of all. In a commercial aspect, the value 
of newspapers can scarcely be estimated at too high a rate. 
The information they afford of the state of the markets and 
of the wants of mankind, is indispensable, as the world is now 
constituted, and neither foreign nor domestic trade could be 
carried on advantageously, if at all, without their instru- 
mentality. In a political point of view, they exert immense 
power, being the organs through which opinions are 
canvassed,—the principles of government explained and up- 
held,—measures of reform promulgated and discussed,—the 
claims of rival candidates for office debated, and all other 
matters bearing upon the welfare of the community in its 
most important relations, investigated and set forth in a 
lucid, faithful and able manner. Literature even owes 
something to the Newspaper, for although men of letters 
generally employ books and Reviews, as organs better suited 
to their purpose, yet the discoveries of men of science are 
usually first promulgated to the world through the more 
popular vehicle of the Newspaper. It notices also the 
passing publications of the day, and entering the province 
of the quarterly periodicals, ventures often to question the 
justice of their criticisms. ‘Truth compels us to admit, that 
the editors of our daily and weekly prints are occasionally 
critics of no despicable character, and that some of the most 
masterly strictures on the fugitive compositions of the day 
have proceeded from their pens. ‘The “ National Gazette,” 
edited by Mr. Walsh, for a long period exerted a decided 
influence upon the public taste. ‘The same may be said of 
the “Sunday Morning News,” published in New York, 
which, when we were acquainted with it, was always re- 
plete with interesting literary intelligence and fair and 
judicious criticisms. 'The eagerness with which all classes 
of readers, from the learned professor down to Miss at a 
boarding school, seize hold of those leviathan sheets, the 
“ Brother Jonathan, ” the “New World,” the “ Universal 
Yankee Nation,” and other papers of that class, affords 
pretty fair evidence of the interesting materials they furnish 
in the lighter departments of literature. It is true, the 
editors of a daily or weekly newspaper cannot be ex- 
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pected to write sheets of criticism, but the very necessity 
of the case leads them to concentrate more their ideas, and 
to embody much that is apt and pithy in a narrow compass. 
Their duties are very onerous, and the wonder is, not that 
they are sometimes capricious, crusty and superficial, when 
they attempt to adindge and settle the claims of candidates 
for fame, but that in the midst of their multiplied avoca- 
tions, which draw constantly and largely upon the inteilec- 
tual resources of the faithful editor, they are able to devote 
as much attention as they do, to the fair claims of our 
ephemeral literature. 

The newspaper appeals to so many interests and repre- 
sents so many, that human affairs could not well be carried 
on without its agency. How dull and stupid a city or a 
village must be, where there is no newspaper! We can 
scarcely conceive, in our day, of any community being in 
so forlorn a condition,—of none certainly that lays much 
claim to advancement. What would life be worth, in an 
enlightened age, and in a country full of plans and pro- 
jects, reforms and changes,—where all is bustle, movement 
and activity,—where facts and information of prime im- 
portance must be speedily known, in order to be promptly 
acted upon, without some such organ of intelligence, 
regularly published, on whose statements the people might 
rely with perfect confidence? A well conducted news- 
paper ranks next in value and consideration,—at least so the 
world thinks,—to the mens sana in corpore sano, and is 
usually placed in the same category, for whenever the ques- 
tion is propounded,—* How is your health ?” the next ques- 
tion that invariably follows is, “‘ What is the news?” and it 
may perhaps be doubted, whether most persons do not re- 
gard the news that is stirring,—if any there be,—of far 
greater importance than the health of any merely private 
individual. 

The morning print, in our commercial cities, is as 
important an article of daily food for the moral man, as 
bread is for the physical. Observe, how it goes the rounds. 
It is called for first by the master of the family, and after 
its ample sheet is expanded and dried before the fire, he de- 
vours its contents with an eagerness that shows how deeply 
his whole soul is in it. It then passes into the hands of the 
good lady of the house, who is usually satisiied with a pe- 
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rusal of what occurs in the poet’s corner, with the interest- 
ing items that appear in the hymeneal or obituary depart- 
ments, with the strictures, light and graceful, upon the last 
published novel, or with the laughable anecdotes with 
which its page is usually enlivened. ‘The daughters next 
claim the privilege of glancing an eye over the paper with a 
view to the on dats of the day or place, the latest fashions, 
the ~ ext concert or assembly, or, if among the patrons of the 
stage, the play or opera for the evening entertainment. 
Thus the important visitant passes from hand to hand, till 
every member of the family has gratified his periodical 
curiosity, down to the little children, who ask permission to 
look at the ships, the houses, or the pictures of wild beasts 
that are for exhibition in the menagerie. After performing 
this accustomed circuit at home, some little urchin from a 
neighbor, who is too poor or too covetous to patronize the 
press, comes with the modest request, of “a loan of the 
morning paper only for a few minutes, as mistress wishes to 
know at what hour the furniture auction takes place to- 
day.” He is scarcely gone, when a messenger from some 
other neighbor comes running at the top of his speed and 
all out of breath, with a “ pray, sir, father says, as how he 
will be much obliged to you for a sight of the morning pa- 
per, just to look at the ship news half a minute ;” and so it 
circulates from one to another, till the numerous thumb- 
prints upon the margin bear evidence of as faithful 
service, as grandmother Cloe’s big Bible, which has been in 
the family for three generations ;—a practice of borrowing 
and lending, which is apt to ’ provoke some severe anl- 
madversions from the editor, when the time of paying his 
compositors and pressmen comes round, but which proves 
one thing, and that not a little flattering to his vanity,—how 
very important newspapers are, every where, and to every 
body. 

Newspapers are what the ancients used to call a micro- 
cosm,—a little world in miniature, where, without going out 
of the house or mingling with the mass of his fellew citi- 
zens, a man may look on quietly and without interruption, 
and see whatever of interest is passing or being transacted 
in the gay, bright and busy world around him, not only at 
home in his own neighborhood, but abroad in Europe,— 
England, Germany, France, and, in fact, throughout the 
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whole world, wherever any thing of striking and startling 
interest has occurred that requires to be known and _ record- 
ed. ‘The lover of the marvellous and horrible may have 
his taste gratified by an account of the last duel that took 
place, the latest murder or suicide that has occurred, with 
perhaps the dying confession of the felon, and a minute 
account of all that took place at the time of the execution, 
accompanied probably by some judicious remarks from the 
editor against the practice of public executions, as having a 
tendency to increase, rather than prevent, the frequency of 
crimes, by the pomp and consequence it attaches to the 
victim of the violated laws ;—notwithstanding which sage 
opinion, he continues to feed the depraved appetite of his 
readers with all such items of intelligence, seeming to for- 
get, that the publicity which he himself thus gives to crime, 
renders it more interesting and less odious in the eyes of its 
perpetrator. 

Nor to one who wishes to study human nature in all its 
varieties, is that department, which is usually thought worth- 
less by the mere newsmonger and politician, the least in- 
teresting,—-we mean the advertisements, published by mer 
of every rank and calling, merchants, shopmen, lawyers, 
doctors, dentists, brokers, quacks, lecturers, clerks who write 
a good hand, gentlemen lately graduated who wish to ob- 
tain places as tutors, elderly ladies anxious to accommodate 
a few genteel lodgers with board, music masters, dancing 
masters and school masters offering to teach, showmen, ma- 
gicians and cireus-riders,—the most celebrated professors of 
their respective arts, “ ready to display their wonderful skill 
this evening, for the entertainment of the good citizens, for the 
very moderate price of fifty cents ;’ portrait painters, profile 
cutters and razor grinders ; proprietors of industrious fleas 
and learned pigs and moving dioramas of the Israelites 
leaving Egypt and of Bonaparte crossing the Alps. Here 
we may see what chiefiy occupies every man’s mind ; the 
objects to which he wishes most earnestly to direct public 
attention for his own benefit or fame; in a word, here are 
the means of ascertaining, day by day, how the pulse of the 
world beats! “I was much struck,” says the author of 
“'The Great Metropolis,” in his remarks on the British 
press, “ with an observation which a pious Baptist minister 
made some years ago to a friend of mine when on 
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a visit to the north of Scotland. A newspaper having been 
brought into the room, he held out his hand to receive it, 
saying, “ Be kind enough to let me have it a few minutes, 
till I see how the Supreme Being is governing the world ;” 
“a more forcible and felicitous expression,” says the writer, 
“as applied to a newspaper, could not be employed.” To 
this,—as we are in a colloquial mood,—we will add another 
anecdote, familiar, we presume, to many of our readers, but 
yet illustrative of the importance of newspapers, in the 
opinion even of the illiterate, in conveying all kinds of in- 
telligence. A missionary, travelling in the interior of our 
country, happening to speak of the death of Jesus Christ, a 
good lady present asked him, when he died, at the same 
time apologizing for her ignorance of the fact by saying, 
that her husband did not take the newspaper, although she 
had frequently insisted upon his doing so. 

There is much in a name, says President Tyler, and 
newspaper editors seem to entertain the same opinion, for 
they are particularly cautious to select titles for their papers 
that are imposing and popular, and which are peculiarly 
fitted, in their judgment, to represent the interests and 
support the claims of a free and independent press. Every 
editor, of course, has his own notions of his duty and his 
responsibilities, and by looking at the top of the page where 
the title of the paper, in large dimensions, stares the reader 
full in the face, we may form some conjecture of the secret 
opinions which the editor entertains on this subject, and, in 
all cases, may arrive pretty fairly at the conclusion, that he 
cherishes a high idea of the dignity of his voc ation. ‘Thus 
we have “the Mercury,’—the messenger of the Gods, be- 
cause the editor, forsooth, occupies a lofty position, and is 
more than half inspired, even when he treats only of mun- 
dane matters; “the Courier,” so called, because it makes 
as much haste in communicating news, as the man does, 
who runs for a wager ; “the Patriot,” because it is above the 
influence of party considerations and aims only at the good 
of the country ; “the Intelligencer,” a little more modest and 
unpretending in its title, but yet claiming to be sensible, and 
confident that its readers have knowledge enough at least to 
take care of their own interests; “the Enquirer,” which 
takes it for granted, that the first step towards the attain- 
ment of truth, is to look keenly about one, and to set on foot 
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a prompt and fearless search as to its whereabouts; “the 
Standard,” which having ascertained principles and settled 
the law and the Constitution beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
sets itself up as a kind of universal regulator ; “the Senti- 
nel,” so named, because the people are in danger, and it is 
necessary to keep a constant and close look-out against sud- 
den assaults ; “the Bee,” which has sweets in store for its 
friends and a sting for its enemies; “the Bulletin,” charged 
certainly with important dispatches in which the public has 
a deep interest; “the Picayune,” which goes upon the 
principle, that pennies added to pennies make pounds, and 
that pounds added to pounds make fortunes, if they are only 
sutlered to accumulate ; “the Federalist,” now grown un- 
popuiar,—the advocate of a strong government; “ ihe 
Democrat,” enlisted on the side of privilege and popular 
rights. Such are some of the titles of our newspapers, and 
he who would study character and the spirit and genius of 
the times, may get glimpses of the truth by reflecting on 
their meaning, without reading a word of the great sheet 
whose ample folds are spread out so temptingly before him. 

The first newspaper published in England was called 
“the English Mercury.”. It was published by order of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1588, and a copy of one of the 
28th of July of that year is still exhibited, as a curiosity, in 
the British Museum. ‘The origin of Newspapers in Great 
ritain, is thus to be traced to a period a little more than a 
century subsequent to the discovery of the Art of Printing, 
a fact which goes to prove, how gradually the light of great 
improvements dawns upon the mind, and how slow man- 
kind have ever been in applying beneficially and to their 
legitimate ends the greatest discoveries. In 1795, there 
were thirty-eight newspapers published in London, seventy- 
two in the country, thirteen in Scotland and thirty-five in 
Ireland; in all one hundred and thirty-eight papers. In 
1809, there were sixty-three published in London, ninety- 
three in the country, twenty-four in Scotland and thirty- 
seven in Ireland, making a total of two hundred and seven- 
teen papers in the United Kingdom. In 1837, the number 
of daily papers published in London, was eleven, and the 
weekly twenty-seven. The aggregate circulation of daily 
papers was about forty thousand, and that of the weekly one 
hundred and twenty thousand, making a total circulation, 
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in round numbers, of one hundred and sixty thousand 
papers in the city of London alone. If we admit, that to 
each paper there are eight readers, which is not a large cal- 
culation, when it is considered that one newspaper answers 
for all the members of a family, and that borrowers of news- 
papers, in large cities, usually exceed the actual patrons, we 
are struck with the fact, of the vast number of human 
beings, to whom these periodical journals of intelligence im- 
part light and information, on a great variety of subjects in- 
teresting to their race. 

How many papers are published in the United States, we 
have no means of ascertaining. ‘The number, however, is 
immense,—far greater, we are of opinion, than it ought to 
be. We are satisfied, that if the same amount of capital, that 
is now expended in supporting a multitude of indifferent 
newspapers, were employed in improving the appearance, 
and in imparting additional value and interest, in a literary, as 
well as political point of view, to a few leading journals, pub- 
lished in our large cities, it would be much better for the in- 
terests of the whole country. This will probably be the 
case, in the course of a few years, when the States will be 
every where intersected with rail-roads, and the intercourse 
between town and country will be more free, rapid 
and direct than it now is,—a result which has already 
taken place in England, as is evident from their newspaper 
statistics during the last quarter of a century, showing a 
gradual falling off in the number of papers published even 
in the metropolis, but by no means a diminution in the 
number of readers, either there or throughout the kingdom. 
It must obviously be more for the interest of any country, to 
have a few good newspapers, edited with spirit and ability 
and extensively patronized, than many poor ones, feebly 
edited and miserably supported. 

It has been asserted for the London newspaper press, that 
“it gives, on many questions of great magnitude the tone to 
public feeling and public opinion in America, for a lar, 
proportion of the American journals,” it is insisted, “follow, 
on such questions, in the wake of the London newspapers.” 
If this be true, the fact must be somewhat mortifying to our 
national vanity. There is,—there can be no higher evi- 
dence of a nation’s freedom, and of the oreeey of the 
individual mind, than a press powerfully conducted, which 
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is independent of governmental restrictions at home, and in- 
accessible to foreign influence from abroad. No people can 
be free, whose press is not free; no country can be said to 
enjoy liberty, where leading and influential men, who 
give tone to opinion, and character to the masses, are not 
permitted to act freely and without restraint on the popular 
mind; and in this country, such, we are confident, is emphati- 
cally the case. The Press in America is Constitutionally free ; 
our fellow citizens, who conduct it, are born freemen, and 
live and die such ; and its broad impress every where bears 
upon it the deep and indelible stamp of the free American 
mind. If it were true, that a large proportion of our jour- 
nals, on leading questions, actually followed in the wake of 
the London newspapers, it would be a burning shame, and 
we might well blush for the character of our country and of 
its citizens. Such language, however, on the part of British 
writers, is mere bravado. It is not true in any sense. Is it 
true of the Church? Not at all. We have no Establish- 
ment in the United States. Religion, with us, is voluntarily 
supported, and depends for its success on a deep and living 
sense of duty, and not on political enactments. Is it true of 
the State? It is equally idle to imagine so, even for a mo- 
ment. We have no monarchy among us,—no titled orders, 

—no hereditary peerage. Ours is the government of the 
people,—wholly popular,—a free representative republic. 
The whole social system of the two countries is widely 
different, and can scarcely be said to have any fea- 
tures in common. The rights of Americans and their 
privileges, are different from the rights and privileges of 
British subjects ; and we are as well satisfied as we wish to 
be, that they are better protected among us, and that they 
are greater in number here. We are altogether a freer 
people ; individuals are freer ; the masses are freer; freer to 
pursue their own interests,—freer to better their own con- 
dition. Human nature is more respected among us; and 
the artificial distinctions of an imperfect social organization, 
which minister to the pride of a few, while they occasion 
mortification to the majority, do not exist in America. This 
being the case, the leading questions arising out of our 
peculiar condition and circumstances, are essentially differ- 
ent from those that occupy the minds of Englishmen ; our 
thoughts run in altogether different channels ; the machi- 
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nery of government which we are called upon to sustain by 
popular opinion is, as we have already remarked, quite dif- 
ferent ; the wants ‘and interests of the people are different ; 
the evils that are to be guarded against are so; the reforms 
that, from time to time, are essential to the health of the body 
politic, and the improvements that are to be introduced into va- 
rious branches of legislation, are all diverse from those which 
either mark the progress, or indicate the decay or weakness, 
of an ancient monarchy. We occupy our own soil; our 
duties are pecuiiarly American, and, in their proper per- 
formance, we require not the assistance of foreigners, nor are 
we disposed to tolerate patiently their interference. 

The question has been sometimes asked, whether the 
Newspaper Press creates, or whether it only follows and re- 
presents, popular opinion? ‘The answer to this question is, 
that it may, and sometimes does, perform both these func- 
tions. If the Newspaper Press creates opinion for the mass 
of society, it can only be when it is under the control of 
men of commanding powers of mind and genius, and great 
experience and sagacity. ‘There are such men to be found 
in every community, who lead and direct, to a considerable 
extent, the opinions of the people; and if such men have the 
management of a free press, there is no means of calcula- 
ting the amount of influence which, in an age of light and 
inquiry, they may exert on public sentiment. Public opin- 
ion is usually nothing more than private opinion, which, 
after having been first conceived in some master mind, is 
made public, and is finally incorporated into the popular 
creed, simply because it is true, and because the truth of it 
has been brought home forcibly to the understandings of the 
people. When it becomes current, it is then material in 
which all may claim a common property, and may be used, 
at second hand, by the conductors of the press, as well as by 
all other persons, and is employed advantageously for the 
common purposes of life and business, by all those who are 
not particularly inventive, and who cainot minister to the 
appetite for novelty, that pervades the world, by striking out, 
new, bold, and original views of things, which, as soon as 
published, are seized on with avidity, and become, in their 
turn, popular opinions. The most independent thinkers 
are liable to be borne down by the influence of party, par- 
ticularly in times of political excitement; and men are so 
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constituted, and society so organized, that in great emer- 
gencies, and even in the ordinary course of affairs, we de- 
pend on each other very much for the opinions we our- 
selves entertain and support. Mind acts on mind, and, in 
its turn, is reacted upon; principles are thus elicited and 
established. Our maxim, it is true, is, “measures, not 
men ;” but measures do not create themselves; they are 
first suggested by men; they are introduced to public no- 
tice by men; they are supported by men, and men claim the 
honor and regard it as no slight distinction, that, they have 
been instrumental in originating plans which are sub- 
sequently acted on by a whole party, or by the government 
itself, and are finally incorporated into the settled policy of 
the country. Sometimes the conductors of our public 
presses,—men of strong mind and inventive intellect, who 
have studied the science of government with care, and wit- 
nessed the progress of affairs at home and abroad, with a 
view to public interests, during a long succession of years, 
take the lead in an important crisis, as they are well quali- 
fied to do, and by strong appeals to the good sense of the 
community, bring about reforms of existing abuses, that 
have obtained a foothold in some department or other of the 
body politic, and introduce changes in popular opinion, 
and the action of whole masses, whose influence is sensibly 
felt throughout the entire framework of society, even by 
rulers and legislators. In the majority of cases, however, 
the opinions supported by the leading newspapers, are, 
in a political point of view, the opinions of the statesmen of 
the country, who are elevated to the stations they fill, on 
account of the superiority of their moral and mental endow- 
ments, and the extensive influence they exert, in con- 
sequence, over all the relations of society. These are men, 
who will, and who must be heard, not only in the State 
Legislatures and halls of Congress, but also through the 
popular organ, the Press, which often, accordingly, does lit- 
tle more than echo their opinions, employ their arguments, 
and enforce their favorite measures, which, being always 
the measures of the party to which the statesman belongs, 
the Press, as a matter of course, becomes the agent or or- 
gan of a party, in maintaining a certain set of political 
opinions or principles in preference to another,—a state of 
things which cannot be said to detract from the personal in- 
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dependence of the conductor of a press; for if the head of 
the party, whose organ his paper professes to be, is stronger 
witted and better informed than himself, which may some- 
times certainly chance to be the case, it is his duty, as a 
man of sense and as a true patriot, to yield 2 becoming 
deference to his opinions ;—besides that the representative 
of the people or of a party, is really the representative, not 
merely of power delegated, but of opinions that are supposed 
to be true, and in acknowledging the authority of a superior 
mind, to this extent, the editor is only paying homage to the 
truth, or what he considers such, and in doing so, he is 
neither tame, imbecile or servile; he neither barters away 
his principles, nor wounds his conscience. 

The leading journals of the United States,—such, we 
mean, as are published at the seats of government, and in 
our large commercial emporiums,—are usually conducted 
with much spirit and ability. Their editors are often men 
of fine talents and extensive information, capable of exerting 
a decided influence ; and the writers who appear in their 
columns, when any subject of exciting interest is before the 
public, are among the leading and most influential minds in 
the country. ‘That some of our journals are conducted with 
far greater ability than others, cannot be doubted ; but what 
some of them lack in the way of racy and original specula- 
tion, is frequently made up by a more sacred regard to truth 
and principle, by greater industry in seeking out and ob- 
taining correct information, and by the general prevalence 
of a better and less erratic judgment of men and things. 
Upon the whole, the Newspaper metropolitan Press of the 
United States, will bear a favorable comparison with that of 
Great Britain, as an engine of party opinion, and a vehicle 
of intelligence, not only in the amount, variety and charac- 
ter of its matter, but in the good sense, sound principles, and 
high, manly and generous tone of feeling by which it is 
usually characterised ; in the tact, information and literary 
qualifications of its editors, in their respect for religion, for 
truth, for moral principle, for liberty, for the rights of man. 
If it is chargeable sometimes with want of courtesy, and ex- 
hibits the ascendency of party spirit and personal bitter- 
ness,—and it certainly does, and we regret to admit the 
fact,—yet these are faults incidental to human infirmity 
under such circumstances ; they belong to the race of men, 
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when engaged in the maintenance and support of favorite 
views and theories, which they deem all important, and 
which are contradicted and opposed, as they think, with- 
out reason, and in an unceremonious manner,—faults from 
which the English Newspaper Press is no more exempt 
than the American ; indeed the latter is, in our opinion, a 
purer organ, equally dignified, and less hemmed in by an- 
cient prejudices and prescriptive errors. Itis a free press,— 
emphatically the Free Press of the American people; for 
although scholars and men of letters are at liberty to pub- 
lish their speculations in any other form that they choose, 
yet it is the peculiar province of the Newspaper Press, in 
this country, to maintain the principles of a free govern- 
ment; to advocate popular rights; to be, in a word, in all 
respects, the champiou of the “people ; its chosen protector 
from internal and external foes; its pioneer in removing 
difficulties and leading the way to peace, happiness and 
national fame. 

There are some advantages which Great Britain has 
over us, in the circulation of its newspapers, owing to 
the wide extent and sparsely settled character of our 
country. The compactness of the British population en- 
ables editors to concentrate their patronage within a nar- 
rower compass, which brings them nearer to their readers, 
aids them in acquiring a more intimate knowledge of their 
interests, opinions, wishes and feelings, and places more 
readily within their reach, those pecuniary returns, upon 
which the existence of the Press, as well as of every art, 
trade and profession essentially depends ; while, on the other 
hand, their modes of intercommuniecation ensure despatch 
and safety to the circulation of important intelligence. 
The lively, and even fierce, competition that exists between 
the leading newspapers of London, enhances greatly their 
value, as mere vehicles of news ;—in proof of which emu- 
lation, we would mention their establishment of expresses 
at a large expense, whose business it is, to place at the 
disposal of editors, within the least possible time con- 
sistent with the nature of the case, reports of the latest, 
rarest, and most important information that occurs in the 
country, near and remote,—a practice which was first com- 
menced by the “ London Times,” but which has been fol- 
lowed advantageously, and with great perseverance and 
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public spirit, by other newspapers. 'The same journal was 
the first to set the example of paying a high rate of re- 
muneration for their labor, to those who contributed ac- 
ceptable articles to its columns. The division of labor 
system, which is emphatically the British system, as con- 
nected with every living profession and art in that country, 
has been extended to the intellectual operations of the 
Newspaper Press, and has contributed more to its improve- 
ment than any other cause. ‘The same has been adopted, 
to some extent, in the principal cities of our own country, 
by the employment of sub-editors and of correspondents 
who are paid for their services. 

There is another branch of the intellectual machinery,— 
so to speak,—of the Newspaper Press in America, in which 
it has copied the British practice, and which is deserving of 
notice. Under the galleries and reaching around on = aged 
side to the Speaker’s Chair, in the Representatives’ Hall a 
Washington, are the tables of the Reporters and ponte 
Writers, who constitute what is humorously called, “the 
Fourth Estate,’—a class of individuals, who exercise a 
greater influence on popular opinion, than is generally 
understood by the people at large. ‘The Letter-Writers aim 
simply to catch and set forth, in their correspondence with 
the leading editors throughout the country, the spirit and 
general tone of whatever is said and done in the halls of 
Congress. ‘They are usually partizans; and the character 
of their communications is in close keeping with the prin- 
ciples, and we miglit almost affirm, with the aims and 
wishes of the party, to which, for the time being, they are 
attached, and whose cause they espouse. ‘Their statement 
of facts, notorious and acknowledged, is not unfrequently 
mixed up with their own speculations, surmises .ind pro- 
phecies, and by those who wish to ascertain the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, uncontaminated by party influences, 
is to be received with much caution. It is said, with how 
much justice we will not pretend to affirm, that the explo- 
sion of the cabinet, which took place at the last session, was, 
in a good degree, owing to the influence of the Letter- Writers, 
who were instrumental in bringing about such a state of 
public opinion touching the action of the Executive, in 
respect to the currency question, as to render that event 
necessary. It is affirmed too, that these Letter-Writers, 
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however elevated, by their functions, toa purely spiritual vi- 
sion, have been sometimes obliged to defend their bodies 
from the assaults of members, who have either fancied or 
discovered, that the spirit of the speeches they have deliv- 
ered, has not been exactly reported, but misrepresented by 
them, and that pugilistic encounters have actually taken 
place on the floor of the house, in which the spirit-catchers, 
or sum-and-substance-men, have gotten the better of their 
antagonists, and that “the Fourth Estate” has risen, in 
consequence, to the position which it seems disposed to occu- 
py, as a branch of the National Legislature,—a representation 
which, if correct, reflects little dignity, and certainly en- 
hances nothing of the character for prowess of the Repre- 
sentative Body. We do not now allude to the Reporters, 
who occupy a most important and eminently useful posi- 
tion, in which fidelity and accuracy, when they are 
attained, entitle them to the highest praise and confidence. 
It is true, indeed, and the fact was recently adverted to, in 
the Senate of the United States, as highly creditable to 
Reporters, as a body, that several of the most distinguished 
writers and authors of Great Britain, who now attract a 
large share of public attention,-we believe Mr. Dickens is 
among the number,—first commenced their career in that 
humble and laborious, but truly useful and honorable 
station. 

The improvement that will take place in the Newspaper 
Press, in this country and elsewhere, will keep pace with 
the’ advances of individuals, and of society, in arts, in 
science, in morals, in religion, in a knowledge of the 
principles of government, in literary attainments, and in 
whatever can adorn life and elevate the tone of thought, of 
feeling and of action among us. The press is a powerful in- 
strument for good or for ‘evil every where, and the great 
object of those who are entrusted with its control, or who as- 
sume the responsibility of it, should be, to disseminate the truth 
and the truth only, free from passion, ‘free from prejudice, free 
from the influence of party spirit, as far as such exemption 
from injurious influences, is attainable by man in the present 
condition of the world. What is the liberty of the Press? 
In common apprehension, we fear, it is the liberty to print 
and publish any thing and every thing, be it what it may,— 
the good and the bad, the true and the false, and whether 
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the motive, that prompts to the publication, be innocent or 
mischievous. ‘This is not the true liberty of the press, and 
few notions of it are more erroneous. Man has no liberty 
to do wrong wilfully, to propagate error voluntarily, and 
to employ a free press for this purpose. The liberty of the 
press is as much violated by this intentional mischief, as the 
liberty of speech, which we enjoy in this country, is violated 
by base and malicious slander. The true liberty of the 
press, consists in nothing more, and nothing less, than the 
liberty of the moral agent that controls it. If man be not free, 
the press is not and cannot be; and it is free, for the plain 
and forcible reason, that man is so, morally and politically. 
The press is nothing without a master, free as we suppose 
it to be. The very idea of control denotes dependence 
somewhere ; and on whom and on what does the press lean 
for support? On man, the free agent, and it is no more and 
no less free, not a jot, than its master is. It has no motive, 
no volition, no agency, no responsibility apart from him. 
The man and his press are bound together, and the man, 
and not the press, is responsible for what the press says and 
does. The press is the instrument, the agent, the repre- 
sentative, so to speak, by means of which the free agent, 
man, developes his powers and accomplishes his purposes. 
And how far is the conductor of the press,—how far is he 
free? To acertain extent, and no further. Man, free as 
he is, holds his freedom under certain bonds,—the bonds of 
good behavior. He cannot break these bonds with im- 
punity. He is fast bound by law,—by the law of God,—by 
the law of nature,—by human law. If he look before him, 
law is there. If he turn to the right hand or to the left, 
he is met by law. He is surrounded, on all sides, by law,— 
powerful law, and do what he will, and struggle as hard as 
he may, he eannot escape from it. If he break one law, 
he instantly comes under the operation of another. If he 
violate that, another is sure to bring him up. It is useless 
for him to contend with law. He is perfectly powerless 
without it. His hands are stricken down in the attempt, as 
with the sword of the avenger, and he slinks away terrified, 
and howls at the pain of the stroke. He must act accord- 
ing to law, or he must not act at all; or, if he does, he is a 
madman or a fool. And what is the law according to which 
he must act?) Tue Trurs,—the truth in every thing. 
voL. 1.—Nno Il. 
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This is the law by which a free moral agent, a politician, a 
philosopher, a man of letters, is to govern his conduct, and 
be governed in it. And this, and nothing more than this, is 
the freedom of the press, and the freedom of speech, —bless- 
ings of which we boast so much,—the liberty to speak,—the 
liberty to write and to publish the truth, and all kinds of it, 
for the benefit of individuals, and of society at large. 

If this be the true liberty of the press, what are its abuses ? 
Obviously the publication of any thing untrue, whose ten- 
dency is mischievous,—the dissemination of false state- 
ments, and erroneous opinions, on any subject, knowing 
them to be so,—the withholding of the truth, by partial re- 
presentations of acknowledged facts, and the addition to the 
truth of false and extraneous matter, n not true, and the em- 
ployment of the truth for purposes calculated to disturb the 
publie peace. 'These are the abuses of the press, for which 
he who utters opinions by means of it, is responsible to his 
conscience, his God, and his country. It might be interest- 
ing to inquire, how far that powerful and popular organ, 
the Newspaper Press of the United States, has kept within 
these just and Constitutional limits of its liberty, since the 
formation of our government. 'The result would be, in- 
deed, a history of human nature, for the time bemg,—a his- 
tory of men, elevated perhaps by their talents or by their 
position, but ‘still a history of men, displaying, according to 
their character and principles of action, the best or the worst 
features be'onging to their race ; the history of partizans and 
of patriots; of ambitious political aspirants, and of true 
lovers of their country and their kind; of men, sometimes 
occupied in the pursuit of novelties to amuse, and sometimes 
of facts to inform; now engaged about matters of infinite 
moment to the public weal, and now eager about trifles that 
seriously concern nobody ; the history of wise men, and of 
weak ones ;—of men of sound sense, sterling understanding 
and thoroughly acquainted with facts, with principles, with 
human nature in all its varieties of strength and weak- 
ness and folly, and of mere pretenders, ignorant of all that 
they ought to know, and, equally so, of all that they assume 
to teach; the history of the polite and courteous, of the 
morose and sullen, of the bully and the gentieman ; of 
men agitated by the fiercest passions of hate and jealousy, 
and giving birth to the ebullitions of their anger, scorn and 
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resentment in language the most coarse, bitter and offen- 
sive that can be conceived, and of men of calm reflection 
and sober judgment, who love the truth for the good it pro- 
duces, take the world for better or for worse as they find it, 
look upon it in a philosophical and siege: f spirit, and al- 
ways more upon the bright than the dark side of it, and try 
to amend it, and chase away the clouds that hover over it, 
rather than to rail at it, or its occupants; the history of the 
brawling demagogue, with liberty on his lips, and usurpa- 
tion and despotism at his heart, and of the haughty aristo- 
crat, who having power, would like to keep it and use it, 
with a view to his own glory, and in order to confine the 
lordlings of the kennel, who spout democracy and popular 
rights and universal equality, in their proper places; the 
history of the timid editor, who looks this way and that way 
and every way, and dares not speak his own mind, if he have 
one, which may sometimes be doubted, for fear that he shall 
lose a patron here or a patron there, or a patron in the other 
place, which loss of patronage will materially weaken the 
pillars, not very strong yet, of his establishment; and the 
history of the bold, dare-devil editor, who sets the world at 
defiance, and who is determined to maintain his post, with 
a sturdy spirit, to vindicate his principles, whether they be 
good or bad, to assert his opinions, whether they be true or 
false,—whether the world hiss, or whether it applaud 
him for his independence,—whether it fawn upon his 
knees with spaniel fondness, or bark at his heels and bite 
them with bull-dog ferocity,—and be the consequences what 
they may, for reproach or for fame, for restraint or for liberty, 
for death or for apotheosis ; the history of the fine scholar, 
who has studied the learned languages, is acquainted with 
the abstract sciences, and who, because he can turn a period 
gracefully and to admiration, has turned to the Press for 
bread, and the history of the illiterate pedant, who is igno- 
rant of what asentence is, who takes words for asses, or for 
things as meaningless, who has got no further into his ac- 
cidence, than to the personal pronoun, J, and who, of course, 
murders shamefully the King’s English, or what, if the 
“ Book of Royal Authors” is a true specimen of literature 
in high places, is quite as good as the King’s,—the Demo- 
crat’s. The history of the Newspaper Press, in our coun- 
try,—of the Free Press, about which so great a clamour is 
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raised,—of the Press protected in its freedom and its rights 
by the laws and the Constitution, and justly so protected,— 
the Press, above the authority of censors, ecclesiastical or 
civil,—before the overt act of publication,—the history of this 
Press, then, is nothing more and nothing less, than the his- 
tory of the human beings who have had the control of it, so 
far as they have employed it to express truly their own views 
and sentiments; the history of men -governed by every 
variety of principle ; actuated by all kinds of passions, am- 
bition, party spirit, love of fame ; having different objects to 
achieve by it, occupation, livelihood, wealth, notoriety, pub- 
lic good. All kinds of characters appear on this arena, the 
learned and the illiterate; the modest man and the vain 
one; the poor and the proud; the man of genius and the 
simpleton who fancies that he is wiser than his fellows ; all 
these, and more than all these by a hundred fold, appear in 
these lists of fame or folly, and all, whatever their judg- 
ment or their qualifications, assert the freedom of the press, 
the dignity of the press, and the power of the press, and em- 
ploy it, like men standing on an elevation above the crowd, 
and quite at their ease, to propagate all sorts of opinions, 
adapted to all classes, and to all parties, to the friends of the 
government, and the friends of the people, to persons of 
every age, capacity, condition, taste, temperament, and de- 
gree of progress. ‘The Newspaper Press, in a word, is like 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. If we would 
have the good, it seems to be the lot of humanity, however 
melancholy a one we sometimes fancy it to be, to take the 
evil along with it, and we can no more separate these ele- 
ments in the cup of life, in the present condition of the 
world, than we can divide light from darkness at the point 
where day ends and night begins,—an union too firmly 
knit in an everlasting covenant, ever to be annulled by our 
puny legislation. When we look at the bright side of the 
picture, and consider the advantages of various kinds which 
the Newspaper has conferred upon society and the age; 
the evils it has corrected, the good it has done, the reforms 
it has achieved, the light and information it has shed every 
where, we are ready to pronounce it a blessing to the world 
and to our country ; but when, on the other hand, we con- 
template the various offences it has committed against truth, 
justice and decorum, against good institutions, against the 
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peace of society, and the stability of governments, we are 
ready to deprecate it as a curse; we are disposed to think 
that the common rumor is no fable,—that a real devil,—a 
veritable imp of hell, is certainly attached to a printing of- 
fice, and that Lucifer himself could not have devised a 
more fitting instrument, than the press that is used there, 
to aid him in his wicked efforts to banish right and justice from 
the earth, to unsettle principles, to demoralize and disgrace our 
race. At one moment, we are prepared to declare, that the 
liberty of the press has been employed to promote its 
legitimate ends, the cause of truth, virtue and humanity ; at 
the next we exclaim, that it has been perverted and abused 
and prostituted to the vilest uses. Both these opinions are 
true beyond a question. The press has generally been law- 
fully employed among us in the exercise of its true voca- 
tion, and an elevated vocation, as all insist, it is; but it has 
sometimes, nay, often been injudiciously and mischievous- 
ly used, and converted into an engine of evil to individuals, 
to parties, to the government, to the whole eountry. One 
thing, however, is very certain, that its liberty has been no 
more abused in the United States, probably not so much so as 
in other civilized nations ; the prosecutions for violations of 
character and libels with which it is chargeable, are not so 
numerous as those which have taken place in Great Britain 
during the last half century, for similaroffences; itsdiscussions, 
suggested by the nature and working of our free institu- 
tions have been usually of a more manly character, than 
those of the British Press; their aim has been to elevate the 
masses to their proper position in society, and they have 
more distinctly espoused and more ably sustained the cause 
of truth, justice, equity, and human rights. Such, too, is 
the tone of thought, of feeling and of moral delicacy that 
pervades our country, that our citizens, or the majority of 
them, at least, start back with instinctive disgust; from 
whatever is false, low, mean, ungenerous and unjust, and 
the conductors of our presses are obliged, for very shame, 
if from no higher motive, to join in the general acclaim of 
virtuous indignation against these things, wherever they 
exist, either in theory or practice. Not that our newspaper 
press has attained to perfection, or even an approximation 
towards it. Far froix: it. There is still great, very great 
room for improvement ; but in order to elevate its tone still 
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higher, and make it what it ought to be, as an organ of light 
and intelligence for a {rece people, human nature, as we 
have said, myst be improved; men must learn to act on 
correct principles ; pure morals must prevail; education 
must be cherished ; arts and sciences must be cultivated ; 
the truth must be loved for itself alone ; and society, in all 
its leading characteristics, must be greatly reformed and re- 
generated ; and, in achieving these lofty purposes, the Press, 
for its own sake, and for the sake of the world, must help 
itself in right rood earnest. It has the ability to do so, or 
rather its conductors have, and if they do not put their 
own shoulders to the wheel and exert ali their strength, 
they may call on Jupiter, or any other power, in vain, to aid 
them in the emergency. 

We have dwelt on this subject at lengili, because there is 
no one institution of liberty which is more important to 
truth, to virtue, to morality, to improvement, to private 
peace, to public order; no one in which the risen, and the 
rising generation, the several States of our confederacy, and 
the whole Union, are more deeply concerned, than in the 
establishment and maintenance of an able, just, liberal and 
high-toned Newspaper Press,—none whatever, if we except 
the Periodical Press, an engine of power equally great and 
equally important to the interests of the country. We pro- 
ceed to consider this branch of our subject. 

There is a class of interests which Newspapers, wo gg 
ably conducted, cannot represent to any great extent ; 
mean, the great interests of literature, the great interests of 
science, whether reference be had to moral, physical or 
political science. If Newspapers represent these interests at 
all, they do and can do it only very imperfectly. A single 
sheet, crowded with advertisements, shipping news and 
various items of intelligence, the publication of laws, and 
sketches of legislative proceedings, affords little or no space 
for the full and thorough discussion of any subject. More 
room is required, than such a sheet furnishes, to do proper 
justice to questions of great weight and interest. _ It is true, 
articles on a single topic may be continued from day to day, 
till an argument is completed, but they are attended with 
this disadvantage, and that no slight one, that the whole of 
a subject, in all its bearings, cannot be presented to the mind 
in one connected train of reasoning; that leading ideas 
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and whole links of argument are often lost to the reader, 
and that nothing can supply the defect, but frequent and 
tedious repetitions. In addition to so desultory a style of 
writing, it may be urged against this choice of an organ for 
serious discussions and elaborate criticisms, that newspaper 
articles, whether composed by the editor or his correspond- 
ents, are usually prepared in a hasty manner,—often under 
some pressing exigency,—that sufficient time has not been 
devoted to inquiry, to research, to the thorough investigation 
of subjects, and that the precipitancy of writers is often mani- 
fested by rash and ill-advised assertions, in cases where an 
extreme degree of caution was necessary, by loosely drawn 

and inadmissible conclusions from altogether hypothetical 
premises, by a careless disregard or “utter omission of 
weighty objections, and by a hurried, indifferent, and quite 
unfinished style of composition. Every one who is at all 
aware of the almost innumerable interruptions, of various 
kinds, to which the conductor of a daily press is exposed at 
all hours, cannot but understand, that he, at least, has but 
little time for calm reflection, for deep meditation on the 
important subjects which are constantly arising in our 
country, in the present age, and for the preparation of 
thorough, able and well studied articles, suited to the tastes 
of the learned, fastidious, critical reader, or even of the less 
scrupulous scholar, and man of plain sense, who would 
have a clear and complete understanding of facts and argu- 
ments, without even the embellishments, which a more 
cultivated mind, studious of reputation, would be likely to 
throw around them. It is true, his correspondents may 
come better prepared to the task ; but it is certnin that cor- 
respondents, animated by patrictism only, or a desire of 
ephemeral reputation, and not bound to perform a serious 
duty under a pledge of pecuniary recompense for its fulfil- 
ment, are not to be depended on for substantial or continued 
aid ; that if the public rely on such sources for instruction 
and information, they will frequently be deprived of their 
daily food ; that, after al!, the editor is the responsible party, 
and that if subjects are to be discussed and embellished with 
all the lights of science and the graces of literature, he, and 
he alone, is the person to whom his patrons will look for the 
labor of so acquitting himself. If he lack the inclination or 
the ability for this purpose, and such unfortunately, we 
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regret to say it, is not unfrequently the case, the want of 
superior qualificatious is made up by invective, declamation, 
unmannerly abuse or party slang ; the press is prostituted, 
the taste of readers debased, and the worst passions of 
human nature are excited and indulged. 

The wants which the Newspaper Press, in these respects, 
cannot supply, and the great objects which an inquisitive, 
thoughtful and philosophical age cannot accomplish through 
its instrumentality, are supplied and attained, to the fullest 
extent, by the Periodical Press,—by our Monthly and 
Quarterly Reviews. Let us give a passing E nacny at the 
character and fortunes of the leading periodicals, in the 
United States, of both these classes, which are either now 
published, or which have been recently discontinued. 

The first of the lighter class of periodicals that we shall 
notice, because it is the oldest, we believe, in point of time, 
although it is still of recent origin, is “ the Knickerbocker,” 
a New-York monthly, and a work very well and favorably 
known to the literary public throughout the Union. It 
exerts, upon the whole, a pure and healthful literary influ- 
ence. It is said, however, to be too much under the control 
of the large publishing houses of the ‘great metropolis’ of 
our country,—a fact for which we cannot vouch, but which 
we will not pretend to deny. If it err in any respect, it is 
on the side of indulgence towards our debutant authors ; 
—on the score of too indiscriminate praise. We have seen 
numbers of “the Knickerbocker,” which critics would pro- 
nounce meagre, and others again which have attained to 
the highest degree of excellence, both in matter and style. 
Its articles are, generally, fresh and racy, and often able ; 
and the literati of the ‘commercial emporium,’ as well as 
others, at home and abroad, have taken a pride in fostering 
it, by occasionally contributing an article of a popular kind, 
or a graceful piece of poetry, to its pages. Dr. Southey, 
Mr. Bulwer, Capt. Marryatt, and, we believe, Mr. Dickens, 
and some other English writers of celebrity, have written 
for it single articles. Pains have, no doubt, been taken, and 
high prices given, in order to secure these literary contribu- 
tions from abroad, and the world, of course, has not been 
suffered to remain in the dark, as to the sources from. which 
they came. It may be regarded as a reflection upon the 
American character, that our literary journalists should feel 
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themselves under the necessity of going abroad for writers, 
particularly to England, in order to build up and sustain 
the reputation of our American periodicals ; nor, so far as 
this has been done, can “the Knickerbocker” claim to be 
considered a purely American work. It partakes, however, 
chiefly of that character, and has been graced, latterly, with 
contributions from the polished pens of Washington Irving, 
Caleb Cushing, Esq., the Rev. Orville Dewey and many 
other eminent American writers. 'The very pleasing and 
excellent “Letters from Palmyra,” from the pen of the Rev. 
William Ware, the author also of “Probus,” and “Scenes 
in Judea,” and which have acquired for their author a 
degree of literary fame which he had not before attained, 
first appeared in “the Knickerbocker.” This work was 
conducted, for a time, with much spirit and ability, by the 
Rev. Timothy Flint, himself an author of considerable 
excellence, and one of the most amiable men, and of the 
rarest wit and humor, that our country has produced ; nor 
has its character fallen off materially, if at all, in the hands 
of the gentlemen who succeeded him in its management. 
Mr. Flint continued to write for it, after he ceased to be its 
editor, and his articles were always of the highest order. 
The facilities which the conductors of such a work in New 
York enjoy, of correspondence with Europe, enabling them 
to obtain the latest literary intelligence from that quarter, 
and their proximity to the booksellers who supply the whole 
American public with books, gives them peculiar advan- 
tages over the editors of similar works, published in any 
other of our cities,—Boston, the Athens of the country, not 
excepted. We were informed, in 1836, by its publisher, 
that he issued four thousand copies of this popular peri- 
odical, which, in addition to its various other merits, is 
recommended by a very neat and beautiful typography. 
“The Southern Literary Messenger,” published in Rich- 
mond, Va., followed in the wake of “the Knickerbocker,” 
that is, it came after it in point of time, though it has never 
been a whit behind it in reputation. This work took a high 
standing from the very start, and has done much to sustain 
the literary character of “the Old Dominion,” and of the 
whole South. Its numbers have been unequal, and indif- 
ferent articles, both prose and poetical, have occasionally 
appeared in its pages, but its rank, as a monthly periodical, 
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is very respectable. It has indulged, more or less, in polit- 
ical speculation, nor could it have done otherwise, consid- 
ering the character of the spot from which it emanated, and 
the influences by which its writers are, from their infancy, 
surrounded. Virginians are a race of politicians, born’so, 
educated such, feeling, each man for himself, that he has a 
deep interest in his country, and in his country’s laws and 
institutions ; nor is it probable that any work, professedly 
literary, would thrive in that region, unless politics, the 
analysis of government and laws, and of state affairs, at 
home and abroad, were to have a considerable place in it. 
A fondness for political discussion is peculiar to our citizens. 
It is characteristic of the entire South. The habit is as 
important, at least we conceive it to be so, to our moral 
comfort, our ease, our independence, our respectable position 
in society, as the air we breathe is, to our bodily health and 
vigor. Our children are politicians, and the blush of shame 
would mantle on their cheeks, when they attained to man- 
hood, if they were discovered to be grossly ignorant of, or even 
unfamiliar with, the principles of our admirably constructed 
and well balanced government, or with the grounds upon 
which our peculiar institutions, social and civil, rest for 
support. Our intelligent females even, are astute in these 
matters,—usually acquainted with the exciting political 
topics of the day, and with the lines of demarcation that 
divide our dominant parties; and although not seen at the 
election polls, nor taking part in the debates of our popular 
assemblies, yet their influence, as members of the common- 
wealth, is not unfelt throughout the whole body politic. 
There is no people, we believe, on the ‘ace of the earth, who 
have a clearer understanding of the rights of the human 
race, or who more faithfully observe them, in all the rela- 
tions and conditions of life, than the citizens of the South, 
English gossip and Northern frenzy to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Mr. White, the editor and proprietor of “the Southern 
Literary Messenger,” has been indefatigable in his exertions 
to render it a valuable, agreeable and popular work, and has 
generally presided over its interests with judgment and 
taste. Edgar A. Poe, Esq., a gentleman of brilliant but 
eccentric powers, and the author of some works of fiction, 
composed in a very original vein of thought, was for a short 
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time its editor, and it throve under his auspices. Judge 
Upshur, Judge Tucker, Professor Dew and Governor Cass, 
have been occasional contributors to its pages. Mrs. Ellet, 
one of the best Italian scholars of our country, has some- 
times written for it, and Mrs. Sigourney has furnished for it 
poetical articles. Mr. Simms, the author of “the Yemassee,” 
has contributed both to the prose and poetical departments 
of the work. He was the author of the very vigorous 
article on the subject of our domestic institutions, which 
appeared, a year or two since, in its pages. Besides the pre- 
paration of his novels, Mr. Simms has found time to contri- 
bute, more or less, to all our monthly, and, occasionally, to our 
quarterly periodicals. Notwithstanding some faults of style 
and judgment, of which he is conscious, and which he is 
always ready to correct when pointed out to him, few 
writers deserve greater praise for their industry; few sur- 
pass him, when he properly tasks his powers, in vigorous 
conception, and a bold and manly expression of his thoughts, 
and none in the amenity of disposition with which he listens 
to the criticism of the press, however severe, nor in the 
readiness with which he adapts his views to meet it, 
provided he is satisfied that it is just, and that its authors 
are actuated by friendly feelings. For the last ten years, 
since he has been upon the literary arena, he has written 
and published, in the shape of essays, criticisms and various 
works of fiction, productions which, if collected together, 
would make at least thirty volumes, of the dimensions of our 
ordinary-sized novels ;—all of which have been more or 
less read, and are more or less deserving of the approval of 
his countrymen. “'The Southern Literary Messenger” has 
a handsome circulation of, we believe, about four thousand 
copies, and its popularity and influence, which it has so 
weil sustained for a series of years, is, at the present moment, 
unabated. 

“'The New England Magazine,” published at Boston, and 
edited by the Messrs. Buckingham, father and son, and subse- 
quently by Mr. Park Benjamin, was a work creditable to “ the 
literary emporium of the New Continent,” and it is strange, 
that in that enlightened community, and city of scholars, 
possessed of every variety of talent and attainment calculated 
to impart grace, value and interest to such a work, and dis- 
tinguished, also, for the generous character of its citizens, 
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it should have been suffered to fail, for want of readers, and 
deficiency of patronage. We are not aware of the length 
of time during which it was published in Boston, but it was 
merged,some yearsago, in “the American Monthly Magazine,” 
oomuned by Messrs. Park and Hoffman, itself a work of 
high merit, and which, had it not been for an occasional 
sprinkling ‘of abolitionism, which excited the distrust of its 
Southern readers, would have been regarded as adding to 
the character and ‘claims of American literature, and as de- 
serving of the warm countenance of all its friends. This 
periodical, notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Dearborne, its 
enterprising publisher, to render it attractive by tasteful and 
costly embellishments, and to establish it on a firm founda- 
tion, was some years since, discontinued. 

The publication of “ the United States" Magazine and 
Democratic Review,” was commenced at Washington, the 
seat of Government of the United States, in the year 1837. 
It is a literary magazine, published monthly, containing as 
large an amount of matter as the English mothlies, is got 
up in a superior style, and is intended to serve as an_ organ 
for the opinions of the democratic party, as its title indicates. 
Each number “is accompanied by a finely engraved por- 
trait of a distinguished political or literary character.” 
This work has an extensive circulation,—a larger circula- 
tion, we believe, than has been attained by any American or 
English periodical of its class, with the exception, perhaps, 
of “ Hunt’s Magazine,”—an amount of patronage which it 
well deserves, if fine and powerful writing, and just views of 
the structure of our government, may entitle it to the favor 
of the American people. During the last year, its publica- 
tion was transferred from the capital of the Union to the 
great emporium of ‘the empire State,’ where its literary au- 
spices have improved; and it is, at present, in a most 
flourishing condition, and has a strong and constantly in- 
creasing patronage. Its writers are among the first scholars 
of the country, and its editor, Mr. Sullivan, is a gentleman 

of great intelligence, tact and ability. 

A work of high interest and value to the commercial com- 
munity, and indeed, to all classes of society, and to which 
we just now incidentally alluded, is “Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine and Commercial Review.” It was established 
in New York, about three years ago, by its present enter- 
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prising publisher, Freeman Hunt, Esq., whose just appre- 
ciation of the importance of such a journal, in a country 
sustaining commercial relations with the whole civilized 
world, and yet without a proper organ for the discussion of 
the various absorbing and often perplexing questions which 
arise, in relation to our foreign and domestic trade, the 
principles which do and which should regulate it, the 
resources of different nations, and the advantages of various 
kinds which we either enjoy, or from which we are ex- 
cluded by national treaties, and other equally important 
topics, is fully proved by the ample success of his work, 
conducted, as it is, with great ability, and displaying a 
thorough and intimate acquaintance with the subjects of 
which it treats. It is, doubtless, one of the best periodicals 
in the Union,—supplies a desideratum that has been long 
felt, and cecupies a most important and truly useful posi- 
tion. “Its contents embrace every subject connected with 
commerce and political economy, biographical sketches of 
eminent merchants, and essays, from the ablest pens, on 
banking, navagation, manufactures, insurance, trade, com- 
merce and mercantile law, including important decisions in 
the different courts of the United States and England ; 
together with official reports of all new commercial regula- 
tions and treaties.” It furnishes, also, a brief and judicious 
commentary upon the principal works issued from the 
presses of our American publishers. It is very correctly 
printed, but the general appearance of the work is not so 
good as that of many other of our leading periodicals. Its 
circulation is general, among our mercantile classes, through- 
out the Union, and its patronage, we learn, with much grati- 
fication, is steadily i increasing. 

« Graham's Magazine” is a Monthly, published in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. We have seen only one or two specimens of the 
work, but have formed a very favorable impression of it. 
It is contributed to by our most popular writers in the 
lighter departments of literature, and it is a beautifnl speci- 
men of the Artof Printing. Its embellishmenis are costly, 
confined chiefly to fashions and costume, and fit it well for a 
lady’s boudoir, which it is, doubtless, intended to adorn. It 
is made up chiefly of tales, criticisms, literary notices and 
graceful and spirited essays. 

“'The Lady’s Book,” under the editorial control of those 
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accomplished female writers, Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Hale, 
is a work of older date, but similar character to the last 
named periodical. Its circulation is very large, and amount- 
ed, a few years since, to thirty thousand copies. It is 
intended chiefly for female readers, but is a very agreeable 
family periodical, and although it does not often soar to the 
highest grade of literary excellence, is yet, for the most part, 
unexceptionable both in style and matter. 

“'The Magnolia,” a Southern periodical, is published in 
Savannah, Ga. It has a very good circulation, and several 
excellent contributors, among whom are Dr. Stevens, a 
writer of great promise and of much historical lore, Mr. 
Simms, the novelist, Dr. Caruthers, author of “the Knights 
of the Golden Horse Shoe,” and other works of fiction, and 
Miss Lee, a young lady of fine poetical genius, and a choice 
contributor to most of our popular periodicals. Her poeti- 
cal effusions were first confined chiefly to “the Southern 
Rose,” a Semi-monthly, published in Charleston, 8. C.,— 
an exquisite work of its kind, under the editorial charge of 
Mrs Gilman, the well known and highly appreciated au- 
thor of “the Recollections of a Southern Matron,” “ Ruth 
Raymond” and other works. ‘The latter periodical, much 
to the regret of its friends, has been discontinued, but “ the 
Magnolia,” we are pleased to learn, is in a very flourishing 
condition. 

The South has another periodical, established at Augusta, 
Ga., entitled “the Augusta Mirror.” Among its contribu- 
tors, are Judge Longstreet, the acute and humorous author of 
“the Georgia Scenes,” and other practised writers. 'This 
work has a good reputation. We are not apprized of the 
extent of its circulation, nor are we sufficiently acquainted 
with its character, to enable us to make it the subject of 
particular comment. We are in the same state of ignorance 
in respect to the standing of a periodical, not long since 
commenced at Macon, Ga. From our knowledge, however, 
of the refinement and good taste of the citizens of that place, 
we are satisfied, that the community is one in which litera- 
ture must be highly respected, and any efforts to extend its 
claims and influence, must meet with a warm, generous and 
steady support. 

The West has, also, contributed a Monthly to the list of 
our lighter periodicals, “the Western Monthly Magazine,” 
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edited ably, first, by Judge Hall, a gentleman well and 
advantageously known to the literary public, for his learn- 
ing and scholarship, and, subsequently, by Mr. Gallagher, a 
poet of great fire and sweetness, the author of “ Erato” and 
other gems, and there was a freshness and raciness gener- 
ally in its articles, and a vigor of style, when we were con- 
versant with its pages, which evinced a determination and 
an ability, to place the literature of that interesting section 
of our country on an equality with the progress to which its 
spirit of enterprize and ambition has conducted it in other 
departments. “'The Western Menthly Magazine” has been, 
we believe, discontinued, but other jeriodicals have sprung 
up to supply its place, with whose history, progress, charac- 
ter and fortunes, we are sorry to say, that we are not as 
familiar, at this time, as we ought to be. 

Of the Quarterly Reviews of the United States, “the 
North American Review” is the oldest, having been in 
existence upwards of quarter of a century. For a consid- 
erable portion of that period, it has exerted a pretty extended 
influence, and while there was no other Review, was circu- 
lated, more or less widely, throughout the entire Union, 
having been regarded by our literary men, as furnishing a 
fair standard of the taste and ability of American scholars. 
It has generally been in very good hands, the educated 
gentlemen of the metropolis of the Bay State having had 
the best opportunities, both at home and abroad, to acquire 
that miscellaneous information and varied acquaintance 
with men and books, which are indispensable to the direc- 
tion of such a work. 

“The North American,” at its commencement, was simp- 
ly a monthly magazine, under the editorial charge of Mr. 
Tudor, a gentleman of highly respectable connections in 
Boston, and who, at one time, we think, filled some political 
station of eminence abroad, under the appointment of the 
United States’ government. It did not acquire a very bril- 
liant reputation while under his control, and when he left 
it, it passed into the hands of several literary g gentlemen who 
jointly conducted it, and gave it the form of a Quarterly 
Review. Upon Professor Everett’s return from Europe, he 
undertook its management, and no gentleman could have 
been selected, better fitted to advance the cause of American 
literature, through the pages of its leading organ. A man 
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of rare genius, and of most accomplished education, com- 
menced in his own country, and prosecuted in the best 
Universities in Europe, he brought, to the fulfilment of his 
task, qualifications of a very high order, and which few 
American scholars have ever possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree. ‘The fame which he had previously acquired, as a 
brilliant, eloquent and exceedingly classical writer, and as a 
man of varied attainments,embracing nearly the whole extent 
of ancient and modern literature, or the most valuable and 
curious parts of it, was fully sustained and increased by his 
admirable management of this work, in whose success a 
deep and living interest was felt throughout the whole 
country. Upon Professor Everett’s engaging in political 
life, where he has occupied, at successive periods, stations 
of the highest eminence, the work passed into other hands. 

Mr. Sparks, the laborious and very learned author of the 
“Life of Washington,” and of other ponderous tomes that 
crowd our libraries, succeeded to its editorial chair, which 
he filled with distinguished ability, well sustaining the repu- 
tation he had so extensively acquired, of a polished and 
powerful writer. His articles were, generally, less distin- 
guished for brilliancy than for strong sense, acuteness of 
observation, vigor of thought and elegance of language ;_ less 
for the corruscations of genius which glitter upon the page, 
than for the clear deductions, of a luminous mind, enlarged 
and invigorated by various studies and rare oppportunities 
of acquiring knowledge. Mr. Sparks was, some years since, 
appointed to the Professorship of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity, a position to which he was, doubtless, eminently 
entitled, by his profound learning and rare literary merits. 
He is still an occasional contributor to the pages of “the 
North American,” and the thorough and finished article, on 
Dr. Harris’s Life of Oglethorpe, in the number of that work 
now before us, is said to have been from his pen. 

After Mr. Sparks left the Review, it was taken in hand 
by the Hon. Alexander H. Everett, who had just returned 
from Europe, where he had filled the high station of Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the American Government to the 
court of Spain. He is the brother of the Hon. Edward 
Everett, formerly editor of the work. Mr. Everett filled the 
place, vacated by Mr. Sparks, greatly to the acceptance of 
American scholars. If his style is less classical and ornate 
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than that of his brother, it is still remarkable for its strength 
and elegance. Few writers are better acquainted with the 
history of our ceuntry and the progress of opinion on its 
political arena,—few have a more thorough knowledge of 
men and measures, of the machinery of government, both at 
home and abroad, and of the various springs that move it, 
than this distinguished scholar and statesman. On popular 
topics, Mr. Everett has always been a powerful writer, and 
such is his profound erudition, that there are few depart- 
ments of study, which have not, more or less, engaged his 
attention, and upon which his opinions would not be valua- 
ble to the American public. He, at present, fills the highly 
responsible office of President of the Jefferson College in 
Louisiana, of which institution, we hope he may long con- 
tinue to be the ornament and pride. 

Mr. Channing, a brother of the celebrated Dr. Channing, 
and Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard, was, for 
some time, connected with the fortunes of this Review, filling 
its editorial chair. He has always sustained the reputaion 
of being a chaste and elegant writer, though somewhat less 
distinguished in the republic of letters, than his brother, the 
divine. 

The work is now in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Palfray, 
Professor in the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., and 
who ranks very high, as a scholar, and as a theologian, in 
those circles in which he is known to fame. He is a man of 
great learning. We believe that he does not write much 
for the Review himself, his labors as editor, owing to the 
multiplicity and weight of his other avocations, extending 
chiefly to a supervision of the articles sent for publication, 
and a decision upon their merits. He is strongly wedded to 
the doctrines of the old Federal school in politics, although 
some of the articles of the Review have, it is said, latterly 
exhibited a leaning towards democratic principles, an ex- 
ception,—if it be the case,—from the general rule by which 
the editor is governed in the control of the work. As a 
political organ, it has always been economical of the light it 
has diffused, and, upon litigated questions, which distinguish 
parties and divide the country, it has generally expressed its 
views with more caution than independence. 

The “ North American Review,” for the last quarter of a 
century, during which it has been regarded as a kind of 
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standard or representative of American literature, has cer- 
tainly been graced and illuminated by a high and varied 
order of talent, much profound learning, excellent criti- 
cism and elegant scholarship, but it has sometimes lacked 
spirit, as well as substance, and its articles have been occa- 
sionally tame and feeble, compared with those of the best 
periodicals, of the same class, in Great Britain. 

This Quarterly, when under the control of Mr. Sparks, 
attained a cireylation of upwards of three thousand 
copies. Its patronage was much extended by his own per- 
sonal aciivity, and by his employment of faithful and en- 
terprizing agents. It had about the same amount of circu- 
lation, when in the hands of the Hon. Alexander H. Everett ; 
but we regret to learn, that during the last few years, its 
number of patrons has sensibly diminished, particularly in 
the Southern portions of our Union. 

“The American Quarterly Review,” published at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was commenced under the literary auspices of 
Robert Walsh, Esq., about twelve or fourteen years ago, 
and was under his sole control till the period of its discon- 
tinuance, with the exception of a short time, when it was in 
the hands of his son. It not long since passed quietly off the 
troublesome stage, and nu many tears. were shed at its de- 
parture. Always conducted with respectable talent, and dis- 
playing a good share of learning and research, it yet was a 
work that never created any great sensation, and Mr. Den- 
nie’s “ Port Folio,” its predecessor on the same arena, will 
be consulted and read by the lovers of fine writing, long 
after the ponderous “ American Quarterly” is rendered 
_ venerable by dust and age. 

_ “The New York Review” was projected in order to 

supply the vacancy created by the demise of the “ American 
Quarterly.” It is under the editorial management of Mr. 
Cogswell, formerly of the Roundhill Seminary at Nor- 
thampton, Mass.,—a gentleman of learning and _ ability 
and every way qualifi for the station that he fills. Among 
its contributors, is the Hon. Hugh 8. Legare, Esq., of South 
Carolina, now Attorney General of the United States, and 
one of the best Review writers in America. The articles on 
the Civil Law and on Demosthenes, which have shed so 
much lustre on the pages. of the work; were from his pen. 
Francis Leiber, L.L.D. of the South Carolina College, au- 
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thor of the work entitled “ Political Ethics,” used as a text 
book in that institution, and also of “the American En- 
cyclopedia,” pretty generally known to our American 
scholars, is also a contributor to “the New York Review.” 
The able article on the Post Office Department, which ap- 
peared in a recent number of it, was written by him, and 
contains many valuable suggestions, and proposes some 
radical reforms in our Post Office arrangements, which are 
well worthy of the attention of a patriotic Congress. 'There 
has been a good deal of excellent writing in this Review, 
and we regret, that it is not as extensively patronized, as, from 
its literary merits, it ought to be. In polities, it is thorougly 
Conservative, and in theology, it is a strenuous and able 
advocate for the High Church party, and goes the whole 
length for Episcopacy. 

The history of the late “Southern Review” is too well 
known to our readers throughout the Southern States, to 
require any additional information at our hands; and it is 
so well known to fame, that no eulogium passed upon its 
merits, can enhance its celebrity. Equal to any, the best 
periodical, of the same order, in Great Britain, it attained a 
reputation not reached by any American Review, during 
the brief period of its brilliant career, and the only regret 
that is felt, when its name is mentioned is, that a work so 
well calculated to advance the cause of American literature, 
should have been of so short-lived and evanescent a cha- 
racter. It existed long enough, however, to prove one 
thing,—that the Southern part of the American confederacy 
is not destitute of scholars,—trare and ripe ones ; that it is ca- 
pable of taking a high and independent literary position 
be‘ore the world ; and that if similar enterprizes are destined 
to fail here, it will not be for want of talent and ability in 
our writers. 

“'The Southern Review” was, at its commencement, under 
the editorial control of that profound and elegant scholar, 
and fine writer, the late Stephen Elliott, L.L.D. Upon his 
death, the work passed into the hands of his talented son, 
Stephen Elliott, junr., now the Rev. Dr. Elliott, Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church of Georgia,—a gentleman universally 
beloved and revered for his virtues, and admired for his rare 
attainments. Mr. Legare finally took charge of the work, 


and while under his management, fully sustained the high 
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reputation it had already attained. Among its principal 
contributors, were Dr. Cooper, Professor Henry, Professor 
Nott, Professor Wallace, Mr. Grimké, General Hayne, 
General Hamilton, and Mr. Turnbull, constituting a galaxy 
of literary luminaries of the first magnitude, besides other 
writers of approved scholarship and eminent attainments. 
Several of these distinguished individuals, indeed the major- 
ity of them, have passed from the scene of their earthly 
labors and fame, to reap the rewards of a well spent life in 
a better world. 

“'The Boston Review,” published at Boston, and edited 
by O. A. Brownson, Esq., deserves to be noticed among the 
other quarterly periodicals of the United States. Its editor 
isa man of strong mind, and original powers of genius. 
His course in life has been rather eccentric, and his opinions, 
as an editor, are especially so. His style is distinguished by 
great energy, boldness and beauty. Mr. Brownson is a 
writer preéminently fond of theories, hobbies and novel 
speculations. His aim seems to be, to unsettle the found- 
ations of old dogmas, and to startle and astound the world 
by novel propositions, which he sustains with plausible 
reasoning and much force of argument. He takes his stand 
on the side of the people, and maintains, with great ability, 
many of the broad principles of democracy. He was, at one 
time, more transcendental in his views of society than he 
now is, and we think the change has brought improvement 
to his position. We have a great respect for the talents, 
and for the purity of the motives of the author of “ the 
Infidel Reclaimed,”—a work in which, we believe, he has 
intended to set forth his own history. We do not concur in 
all his plans and projects, but we do in some of them, for 
they are honorable to the age. If he will. commence the 
work of reform, and combat existing evils with all the 
powers of a master mind, God speed him in the holy labor. 
Whatever he achieves for the truth, or for mankind, will be 
so much gained, and if he accomplish nothing, the honest 
motive still remains to console him for energies vainly ex- 
pended in a cause that his conscience approves. 

Few works are read with more avidity than Mr. Brown- 
son’s “ Boston Review,” for if readers do not fully assent to 
all his opinions, they yet admire his intrepidity, his fear- 
lessness, his ability, his honesty of purpose. We believe he 
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writes most of the articles that appear in the Review himself. 
He has, however, a few able contributors, who are amo 
the first scholars of the age. ‘The circulation of this work is 
not great, the number of copies, published quarterly, not 
exceeding six hundred copies. 

“The Boston Christian Examiner,” though not a Quar- 
terly Review, yet, in literary character, ranks as high as any 
Quarterly published either in Europe or America. It is 
issued from the press once every two months, there being 
six numbers in the course of the year. Its title indicates 
that it is simply a theological work, but this is not the case, 
it being partly devoted to literary objects. It has been suc- 
cessively in the hands of different editors, possessing the 
highest qualifications. ‘The Rev. William Ware, author of 
“the Letters from Palmyra,” before alluded to by us, fills, at 
present, its editorial chair. It has many able contributors, 
both among clergymenand laymen. We believe it is the 
only periodical in America, for whose pages Dr. Channing 
has ever written any thing. His great articles on Milton, 
on Bonaparte, on Fenelon and on American literature, first 
appeared in this work. In theology, it espouses the cause 
of what is called the Liberal Party. We are not aware of 
the amount of its circulation. We believe it is not very 
extensive,—by no means so great as, from its high literary 
merit, it deserves to be. 

“The Biblical Repertory” is another theologico-literary 
Review, published quarterly, at Princeton, New-Jersey. 
We have never seen more than a single copy of this able 
periodical, but, from that specimen, formed a very high idea 
of its literary excellence. Asa religious vehicle, it is de- 
voted to the cause of the Presbyterian Church, and is, we 
believe, the leading organ through which its most eminent 
divines and scholars express their opinions. 

A Quarterly Review was some time since started at 
Petersburg, Va., by Mr. Ruffin, well known as the editor of 
an excellent agricultural magazine, whose title has escaped 
our memory. What success has crowned the labors of this 
gentleman, we cannot say. We fear that it has not been so 
great as it ought to have been, for we learn, with regret, 
that the publication of the work was, some months ago, 
suspended. 

Quarterly Reviews are the embodiment, so to speak, of 
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the national mind on all great questions, in which the 
interests of arts, sciences, letters and politics are involved, at 
certain periods in a nation’s history. Their aim is, to discuss 
subjects thoroughly, learnedly, profoundly,—in such a man- 
ner as to affect the whole social system, and to produce a 
broad, deep and permanent impression upon the character of 
a whole people, and upon the destinies of an entire age ; in 
a word, their object is, to diffuse knowledge, not to foster 
prejudices ; to create, direct and control, not to echo, opin- 
lons ; to produce beneficial changes upon a large scale, not 
to perpetuate, or even tolerate, existing abuses, All the low 
aims of party, all the ebullitions of personal resentment, all 
fanciful speculations and castle-built theories, from which 
an age of light withholds its sanction, are necessarily ex- 
cluded from such a work, and its writers come, if they come 
at all, to canvass principles and maintain truth, intrepidly 
and effectually, in a calm and dignified manner, and in a 
style so chaste, luminous, nervous and appropriate, that the 
most stern and captious critic cannot cavil at it, if he would. 

Ably conducted Reviews are the offspring of a high state 
of civilization, and are the best evidence now-a-days that 
can be furnished, of intellectual advancement and of the 
prevalence of a pure and elevated philosophy. Distin- 
guished scholars have found in them a readier and a better 
organ, through which to act upon the public mind, than 
through the medium of books,—the old, more tedious and 
more expensive method of gaining access to the popular 
ear. If it be asked, what evidence is, or can be furnished, 
of the superior intelligence and progress of the present 
century, a progress of which we are so apt to boast, we re- 
ply, that it is to be found in the high character of the 
Quarterly Reviews, abroad and at home. If it be affirmed, 
that we have no native literature in this country, we an- 
swer, that our Reviews, at least in part, (though we are by 
no means destitute of authors of celebrity,) constitute our 
native literature, and that if learning and scholarship are 
sought for, they are to be found in these works, which are 
an evidence, and a fair one, of our literary pretensions and 
our national character. In addition to this view of the sub- 
ject, it may be safely affirmed, that no one cause has con- 
tributed so much to elicit talent, to awaken literary am- 
bition, and to produce the highest order of fine and power- 
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ful writing, as these organs of our literature have done, 
and that many individuals have been stimulated to extra- 
ordinary effort, and have been subsequently known far and 
wide to fame, in consequence of the opportunities they have 
enjoyed and improved, of successfully contributing to works 
of so influential a character,—individuals, who, otherwise, 
in all probability, would never have been tempted to test 
their strength on the literary arena, with such competitors 
as they would be likely to meet there. 

Since the discontinuance of “the Southern Review,” and 
while we are now writing, the Southern States have no such 
influential organ, through which their scholars, statesmen and 
critics can express their opinions upon the character of the 
works which are issued from the Press, and which, whether 
good or bad, constitute the food of the people, and affect, 
more or less, the national character, nor upon questions of 
great moment and deep interest to the South and to the 
whole country. While the Northern and Middle States 
have their Quarterly Reviews, through which the leading 
minds of those great, populous and powerful sections, speak 
out their thoughts and sentiments, boldly, freely and ably 
on the leading principles of taste, the great improvements of 
an improving age, and the measures of domestic policy to be 
adopted and pursued, with all the energy of talent, and all 
the zeal awakened by sectional feelings and sectional prejudi- 
ces, the great South and South-West has no organ, through 
which its voice can be heard, even in a whisper, except 
piece-meal, so to speak, through the Newspapers and the 
lighter periodicals. At a moment when fanatical, but 
powerful writers, unenlightened as to the true merits of the 
question, and the real state of affairs in this region, are en- 
deavoring to excite a deep, permanent, bitter, living and 
breathing power of odium and opposition against us; at the 
very moment when not only individuals, but large, power- 
ful and constantly increasing combinations of misnamed 
philanthropists, are feeding the greedy avarice of one party, 
and nursing the weak and conscientious scruples of another 
party, or ministering to the wicked hopes or foul ambition 
of political aspirants, who constitute a third party, by dark, 
subtle, concerted measures to assail institutions which con- 
stitute the strength and almost the very life-blood of this 
Southern section of the confederacy, institutions secured to 
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us by the Constitution which our fathers purchased. with 
their blood, transmitted to their children as their patrimony, 
and in the subversion of which, the Union, dear and vener- 
ated as it is, and beautiful as is its structure, must be shatter- 
ed into a thousand fragments, disappointing the proudest 
hopes of our race ; at the very moment when England, not 
so much moved by our bright example, as by the rankling 
of her ancient revenge, her deep grudges, and her grumb- 
ling and but half-smothered jealousy of our rising fortunes, 
is sending over her emissaries, who, in the name of philan- 
thropy and the name of liberty, join the enemies of our 
peace, and proclaim along with them, a violent, general and 
protracted crusade against our rights; at the very moment 
when an independent spirit dictates to our fellow-citizens 
the duty, as they have the power, of taking the guardianship 
of their own nights into their own keeping; in an age 
beaming with the light of genius, vigorous with the power 
of thought and the maturity of intellect, and embellished 
with all that art and a refined taste can furnish of the 
churming and attractive; in a section of the American Re- 
public, surpassed by no other in the high-suuled love of 
freedom of its sons, where chivalry adds to duty an une- 
qualled grace, and a dereliction of principle draws down a 
reproach that withers, blights and kills; in a section, that 
has already vindicated its claim to learning and scholarship, 
political knowledge and rare statesmanship, on many occa- 
sions and at different times ; at a period so interesting, in a 
region so rich with resources, and with so many induce- 
ments to literary effort, it is a misfortune, if it be not a fault, 
that the South has no fit vehicle or organ, like the 
other wide-spread sections of the Union, through which to 
express its views on leading questions and interests, in such 
a tone of truth and power, as to be distinctly heard by the 
whole world. ‘The South ought to have such an organ, a 
work suited to the wants of the age, and competent to en- 
force with ability, zeal and eloquence the great duties of the 
age, one that shall vindicate truth and maintain right 
with a temperate, but a firm and determined spirit, one that 
shall nourish, and call into active exercise, the literary pride 
of our Southern commonwealths, uttering opinions with 
power, but not regardless of the graces of style, nor of the 
expectations of learned and critical readers, a work which 
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New England, who has hitherto aspired to monopolize all 
literary honors, shall be proud to recognize, and at which 
old England, with the laurels of centuries on her brow, will 
be ashamed to sneer. ‘The South ought to have such a 
work. Her sectional pride, if she would not fall far behind 
other sections of the Union, demands it ; but more than this, 
she owes a duty not only to herself, but to the whole coun- 
try, to arts, to letters, to education, to the present age, to 
move in this matter, and to move in it effectually. She has 
ample means, in a pecuniary point of view, to sustain such 
an enterprize, and she has learning and literary ability of a 
high and varied order at her command, to shed lustre on its 
progress, to achieve for it complete success, and to crown it 
with an undying glory. 

The South ought to have such a Periodical, not simply 
on account of the South, but for the sake of America,— 
youthful, but proud America, for the sake of her laws, her 
institutions and her literature. We, of the South, are an in- 
telligent people. Noone doubts it; all, indeed, admit it, for 
it cannot be denied by any one, and although intelligence is 
rather a plebeian attribute, yet, as characteristic of a whole 
people, it is something, itis much. We would rather be an 
intelligent people, than a vain, frivolous, conceited, stupid 
community of plodders or castle-builders. We are intelli- 
gent, because God has endowed us with rational faculties, 
and because our governments supply all classes, the poor as 
well as the rich, the humble as well as the exalted, with the 
means of obtaining a plain, substantial education ; because 
they guarantee to all citizens, a distinct, social and political 
position, and afford ample means for the development of 
their faculties, in some direction or other, that is agreeable to 
their taste or their circumstances ; because honors and dis- 
tinctions, among us, are the appendage of talent, infor- 
mation, enterprize and moral worth,—rewards obtained by 
the citizen, because he deserves them, and are not, as in 
the older countries of Europe, a mere hereditary possession, 
for which the incumbent, however ostentatious in his place, 
can set up no title, but the very equivocal one of luck or 
accident ; we are intelligent, because wealth is more equal- 
ly distributed among the citizens of free commonwealths, 
than among the subjects of monarchies ; because individu- 
als placed, to a certain extent, in a position of dependence, 
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are thrown more upon their own resources, than those whose 
fortunes are ready furnished to their hauds; because the 
very labor of inventing expedients, and of working out, 
each man for himself, the problem of his own destiny, 
sharpens his faculties, strengthens his mind, renders him 
thoughtful, inquisitive, astute, and ready for any and all 
emergencies; we are intelligent, because in a country 
abounding with schools, colleges, universities, newspapers, 
magazines and libraries, where the people go to church 
every Sunday, and listen to the instructions of learned, able, 
earnest and eloquent divines, and, every other evening of 
the week perhaps, to the lyceum or the lecture room of 
some literary or mechanic association, where the principles 
of art and science are thoroughly discussed by those who 
understand them, it would be a crying shame, if we were 
not pretty well informed, as to most matters that concern us 
as men and as citizens,—if we had not obtained, from such 
a variety of sources, some clear insight into the past history 
of men and measures, and into the nature and bearing of 
the circumstances by which we are surrounded,—if we 
were ignorant, as moral agents, with the light of Christi- 
anity beaming upon our path, of the great duties which we 
owe to God, and of the almost equal obligations imposed 
upon us by the country that sustains and protects us. We 
are an intelligent people, acquainted with our rights, and 
with the power we are able to wield for great and important 
ends. By our intelligence we have maintained nobly the 
free position which our ancestors reached and occupied be- 
fore us; and the same causes which have made us an in- 
telligent and free, have made us, at the same time, a bold, 
practical, enterprising, independent and strong people,— 
proua, it may be, to some extent, of our resources, but not 
too proud, when it is considered, that our reputation is at 
stake, and that we have to maintain the ground we occupy, 
with ‘lignity, with firmness, and without wavering, for a mo- 
ment, from the mark. 

God and our country have made us, the citizens of the 
South, an intelligent people, a shrewd, keen, sharp-witted, 
far-reaching people. Our nature as men, our condition as 
freemen, the circumstances by which we are surrounded, 
and over which we have no control, have made us, from 
the very necessity of the case, an intelligent people, with 
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eyes open to see every thing, with ears open to hear every 
thing that most concerns us, and with tongues to speak out 
our thoughts freely, and to defend whatever needs to be de- 
fended. It is our fate, our destiny; it is the decree of 
heaven, from which we cannot escape, and which we can- 
not alter, even if we would. Shall we take to ourselves 
credit on this account, because we have obeyed a decree 
which we could not resist? Are the citizens of the South to 
be praised because they are not barbarians, are not idola- 
ters, are not the subjects of despotic rule, are not ignorant 
of many things which they could not help knowing? The 
Greeks were an intelligent people, but they were more, far 
more ; they attained to a loftier position than that of mere 
intelligence,—a position from which they looked down, and 
from which they might well look down, with a kindling 
eye, on all the surrounding nations of the earth, and upon 
all the succeeding generations of men every where, and, oc- 
cupying this eminence, might proudly, but vainly challenge 
all the nations and kingdoms and republics of the earth, 
however enlightened and however aspiring, to compete 
with them, and to bear away the laurels from that land of 
eloquence, song and philosophy, whose vallies and moun- 
tains their taste and genius have surrounded with an ever- 
lasting halo of light and beauty. The Greeks were a 
classical, a refined, an eminently literary people. They 
were the creators of literature, and they imparted to it, at the 
period of its creation, such elements of grace, excellence 
and majesty, that men may look upon it even now, as God 
did upon the face of the world when he had finished it, 
and pronounce it, good, very good. It came from their 
hands in all the symmetry of the most beautiful and noble 
proportions, with attributes almost divine, beaming from its 
brow, and charming all minds with its unutterable love- 
liness. The Romans were an intelligent people ; by their 
intelligence and adroitness they conquered the world, and 
by their intelligence they ruled it, and kept possession of it 
for centuries ; but their ambition, misdirected at first, after- 
wards soared higher, far higher, than to the mere acquisition 
of territory ; they too, like the Greeks, sought earnestly for 
the priceless ‘jewels of the mind’, as an inheritance for 
themselves and their children’s children; they, too, were 
ambitious of literary fame and eminence. If their literature 
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is less original in its features than that of the Greeks, it is 
because the latter had occupied the whole ground before 
them. What they could do, in such circumstances, they 
did do ;—their scholars went up to the great and refreshing 
fountain, where all scholars go to slake their thirst, and they 
appropriated to themselves the learning, the arts, the phi- 
losophy, the literature of their more classical and polished 
neichbors, and added to it a literature of their own, a vig- 
orous, healthy, ornate, and magnificent, Roman literature. 
The English, the Germans, the French, are, each of them, 
an intelligent people; they know their rights, and they 


know how to maintain them. 


But does their fame rest sim- 


ply on their intelligence, or even upon their wealth, the ex- 


tent of their authority, or their miljtary prowess ? 


Have the 


people, where Locke and Newton and Bacon and Milton 
were born, no other claim to superiority, than these mere ac- 


cidents, so to speak, in their history ? 


Does the Frenchman, 


when he reads the pages of Racine, Moliere, Montesquieu, 
Fenelon, and of a hundred other authors equally celebrated, 
think that the immortal renown of his beautiful and chiv- 
alrous country, rests only on a knowledge of those common 
arts, which are essential to the existence of the social fabric 
every where, and with which the ignorant rustic is as 


familiar as the highest peer in the realm ? 


Does he who 


comes from the country of Goéthe and Schiller and the 
Schlegels, think so of that land of scholars, philosophers and 


divine artists that gave him birth ? 


No! it is the literature 


of these several people, which causes all nations to turn their 
eyes towards them with admiration; it is their literature, 
which has impressed its footsteps on the age in which we 
live, and rendered it noble and imposing ; it is their litera- 
ture, which will send down their names with glory to all 
coming times; it is the empire they maintain, and have 
so long maintained, over the minds of thinking men 
throughout the world, by means of that noiseless, but pow- 
erful class of operatives, whose work is done in secret, their 
scholars, poets, artists, philosophers, mathematicians and 
men of genius, of whom they boast, and of whom they may 


well boast ! 


It is by such men that nations are rendered 


great and illustrious, and not by mere plodders, not by those 
who think only about common and indifferent matters, such 


as how they are to obtain a Jivelihood or a fortune, simply 
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because thought is natural to man, and they cannot help 
exercising it about something. The people of New-England 
are an intelligent people. "The whole country, the whole 
world knows, that they are a shrewd, ingenious, calculating 
people, and that they have never been surpassed, by any 
people on the face of the earth, in these useful character- 
istics. But does their fame, their great and undying fame, 
at the present moment, rest upon these alone? Is it not 
predicated on some superior intellectual qualities and at- 
tainments, far more honorable to them, and to our whole 
country? Letus not be unjust to New-England, whatever 
cause we may have to complain of her, and some cause we 
have; let us not be insensible to her real merits. New- 
England is the land of scholars, the nursing-mother of beau- 
tiful and nobie minds, and if her sons do not emulate more 
than Grecian or Roman fame, they yet strive to come up to 
it, and do not fall very far short of it. Let us not deny it; 
it is their due; it is their laurel wreath of imperishable re- 
nown, fairly won, at least for a time, and we own it. We 
would not remove a single leaf from that proud wreath of 
her glory, even if we were to obtain, without the merit of 
martyrdom, a martyr’s crown by the act, for New-England 
belongs to us; she is a part of our country ; but we, of the 
South, would have a wreath of our own, as well earned as 
their’s has been, and of a beauty and a glory as imperishable. 
Is it becoming in us, the citizens of the South, when the 
lordly Englishman comes among us, and haughtily asks, 
where is your American literature, to point to New-England 
and say, “'There you will find it, there are our scholars, 
there is our Athens?” And when he turns upon us his 
inquisitive eye and his sneering lip, and asks, “ But what 
have your Southern States done for the cause of letters ?” 
to say, “Little or nothing!’ And when he asks, “ Who 
are your authors?” to say, “We have none!” “ Where 
are your books ?” “We have none!” “ Where are your 
Reviews, through which your writers express their opinions 
with power ?” “We have none!” In the name of Southern 
pride and Southern patriotism, is this becoming? Is it 
enough for our fame, that we should take the Englishman 
aside, and whisper in his ear, as if it were a great secret, 
“We are an intelligent people?” Intelligent! So are 
children. So are the Hottentots. So are the wild Indians 
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of the forest—a very intelligent and knowing race of men. 
Would it be enough, then, to satisfy our visitor, if we were to 
tell him, that the South is the country, where rice and 
cotton, and tobacco and the sugar-cane are cultivated ; that 
it is chiefly an agricultural country, and furnishes  four- 
fifths of the exports of the whole Umion to Senign markets, 
and that we have large and fertile plantations? ‘True, but 
our slaves work them; and the products of the soil are pre- 
pared for market by machinery, and carried to the cities by 
steam, and transported over the ocean to Europe and other 
parts of the world, in ships. All these things are well, are 
necessary, but if we have nothing better and nobler of which 
to boast, than these things, we may as well cover our faces 
and be silent. Shall we then tread the soil of our father-land 
proudly, and say, we are American citizens, and point to our 
free institutions, and our superior rights and privileges, as 
freemen? We thank God that we ex do it; we thank God 
that we are American citizens ; and we thank the Sovereign 
Disposer of events, that every true-hearted American, who 
cherishes the great idea of his country in his heart of hearts, 
as a glorious motive, as an irresistible argument, and who 
governs his own temper, and nourishes and cultivates his 
own powers, as becomes a man and a freeman, is more 
absolute as to all the means of happiness, and all the re- 
sources of personal dignity and personal greatness, than any 
monarch who ever sat upon a throne! But it is no cause of 
self-gratulation and boasting, that we are American citizens. 
We did not select the place of our nativity. We are free- 
men by inheritance. ‘The monarch might as well boast of 
his royalty, because the crown and sceptre are his, by right 
of birth and an unbroken succession. What is it, then, of 
which we ought to boast, if we boast of any thing ? ? What 
is it that raises individuals, what is it that elevates states and 
nations to the truest eminence, that makes their career glo- 
rious, and their names and achievements memorable through 
all ages? Can we hesitate a single moment for the proper 
answer? It is moral power, it is mental illumination, it is 
the force of mind, active, inventive, resistless and ever- 
operating, triumphing over the weaker and perishable ele- 
ments of nature, and attaining to great, noble and brilliant 
results. It is intellect, vindicating its divine origin, culti- 
vating its immortal faculties, and evincing its superiority to 
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the trodden clod, to matter, that dies and rots and is known 
no more. We may cut our canals, we may construct our 
rail-roads, we may build our manufactories, we may extend 
the boundaries of our territory, we may enrich our soil until 
our plantations smile and brighten with a tenfold product, 
until our barns and granaries be full, and we be compelled 
to build larger ones, until our wharves be covered and 
deeply laden with the fruits of our domestic industry and 
our Southern enterprize, until our warehouses and our 
stores be filled with all articles of necessity, use, elegance 
and luxury, until the other three quarters of the globe come 
to our Southern ports, to exchange their rich productions 
for ours, and seatter them far and wide over every part of 
the habitable earth, spreading the name and fame of our 
Southern region ; but what are all these things but dust in 
the balance, “things to be eaten, to be drunken, to be worn, 
things to please the eye, the ear or the palate, things that 
are to perish in the using? he true glory of the South, 
and of all the sons of freedom, consists in none of these 
things, however desirable and necessary, however many 
motives they may furnish to exertion, keeping the whole 
country busy and making it prosperous, but rather in that 
moral energy and wisdom, which teach us and induce us, 
to look, from them, to something higher and better beyond 
them, to the cultivation of the mind and heart, to a high and 
noble tone of thought, feeling and action, to the moral and 
intellectual glory of our land. 

It is time that we should make a vigorous movement in 
behalf of Southern literature, and when we say Southern, 
we mean nothing invidious. ‘There is to be, if there be not 
already, a Southern, as well as a Northern literature, in our 
country, but not for that reason, in either case, less an 
American literature. The South, as well as the North, 
belongs to the country, and the light of her genius and 
scholarship, is yet to shed its rays, like the sun in the 
firmament, over every part of our wide-spread Union. 
Her sons are to come from afar, and her daughters from 
the ends of the earth, and are to aid those who come from 
the North, the East and the West, in building up, and ex- 
tending every where, the literary fame of our common 
country. Shall the South be deprived of her portion of this 
inheritance of glory, merely because she is the South, and 
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glories in the title? Does she not look, with pride, upon the 
American Eagle as he soars upwards to the heavens and 
looks fixedly and without blenching at the sun, because it is 
the emblem of her country’s fortunes? Does she feel in- 
different to the stars and stripes of her country’s flag, as it 
floats proudly to the breeze over every ocean and every sea? 
Is the South destitute of those national feelings of an in- 
stinctive reverence, which the name of the American Repub- 
lic awakens in the breast of every native-born American 
citizen? Is she destitute of patriotism? Does she not love 
the Union, which our fathers purchased and established at 
such fearful odds? She does love it, and he who denies 
that she does, is a traitor to the truth, and belies her real 
character. But the South is still the South, if we have not 
mistaken the points of the compass, and in promoting the great 
cause of our country’s literature, she must move towards her 
high calling, as the South, because she owes it to her own 
dignity to do so, and because the North, for similar reasons, 
has acted, as the North, in promoting, with all her ability, 
the same object. The plantation States, bound together by 
common pursuits and common ties of interest, must co- 
operate, and move together in this matter, and must exert 
all their strength for their own protection, for there are 
rumors of danger in the distance, coming even from the 
land of the Puritans. Does “the North American Review,” 
by the mere force of its comprehensive title, represent and 
maintain the interests, social, civil and literary of all North 
America? Does any one of its collaborators imagine that 
it does?’ Does it represent and sustain with good will, in 
good faith, or at all, the agricultural and slave-holding in- 
terests of the Southern States of this Union, guaranteed to 
them by the constitution? Will any one pretend that it 
does? Is it not,—we will not say, extreme and violent in 
the opinions it expresses upon the latter topic,—but is it not 
anti-slavery in its feelings, its sentiments, its whole position, 
and in all the Janguage it employs in reference to it? Is not 
this the case with “the Boston Review,” “the New-York 
Review,” and most of the Northern Periodicals? It is. 
Shall we be asked, in return, Is the Freedom of Speech and 
of the Press to be trammelled? Shall we not be permitted 
to write and publish what we think proper? Shall we be 
prevented from speakiug out our thoughts freely on the 
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subject of slavery or any other subject? Not at all, Gentle- 
men! Speak out your minds freely; absolve your con- 
sciences ; discharge your duty, if you have a duty to dis- 
charge, like men ; be not timid or backward in a matter 
which you seem to have so deeply at heart; the Press is 
free, free as the winds of heaven; you know it is; use it 
freely ; write, print and publish what you please ; it is your 
Constitutional privilege; but while you do so, remember 
that the whole South, with the Constitution of the Union 
spread out before it, as a broad banner, reads your writings, 
and compares them with that great charter of its rights, and 
see to it, as you would when taking a solemn oath in a 
court of justice, that you utter the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ; that you “ extenuate nothing, 
nor set down aught in malice ;” and let us have no conceal- 
ments, no vacillation in expressing your views with a 
down- right honesty of purpose, no skulking behind hedges, 
no lying i in ambush and aimi: ig your arrows at us from a 
dark corner, when we would meet the enemies of our in- 
stitutions upon the broad and open field of controversy, man 
to man, and face to face, and test our respective strength by 
an appeal to God and the right! All that the South wants, 
all that she has ever wanted, in reference to this matter, is a 
fair field, fair weapons on both sides, and an opportunity to 
defend herself. Will it be said, that this is impossible, quite 
out of the question, that the whole world is against the 
South, already, in reference to her slave institutions, and 
will be against her, however proudly she may assume an at- 
titude of defence and defiance’? We have heard of this be- 
fore, and we do not believe it. But be it so; let it be 
taken for granted. 'The South, in that case, will take its 
ground against the world, and employing against it God’s 
law, which is not of the world, and the everlasting prin- 
ciples of right, justice and equity, which are not always 
uppermost in it, will obtain the victory in the contest ! 
This ‘ world’s voice’ and ‘ world’s opinion,’ so hostile to us, 
and which are used, on all occasions, as hobgoblins, to 
frighten weak minds and alarm timid consciences, will turn 
out in the end, however, we apprehend, to be very much 
like that brutum fulmen, that great bubble, “the World’s 

Convention,” when the world begged to be excused from 
any participation in the wild schemes, in which a few mad- 
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cap fanatics would involve it. Let the truth be spoken on 
this subject. It can never hurt the South, if it be spoken 
openly, honestly, without disguise, without concealment. 
It is only misrepresentation, falsehood and slander that do 
injury and provoke hostility. It is only because one party, 
the abolitionists, express their views in coarse, offensive and 
inflammatory language, without caution, without reason, 
without forethought, without decency ; it is only because 
they misstate facts, and conceal, exaggerate, and misrepre- 
sent the truth, declaring that to be a great physical evil, a 
great moral wrong, an offence against religion and hu- 
manity, which is a great physical good, and a great moral 
and political right, and be cause, in attempting ‘to maintain 
the right, or what they conceive to be such, they confound 
the right and wrong together,—it is only on ‘these accounts, 
that they are to be regarded as dangerous and odious mem- 
bers of society. It is because another party, the anti-slavery 
men, among whom are to be placed the Northern Reviewers, 
are timid, ‘through apprehension of being denounced as 
abolitionists, and, accordingly, express their opposition by 
remarks, hints and inuendos, thrown out occasionally in 
the course of their speculations, striking deeply at the roots 
of our Southern policy, and which, by their silent and im- 
perceptible operation, produce more extensive mjury than 
would or could be effected by a bold, open, manly dis- 
cussion, on its merits, of the entire question, that they are 
even still more dangerous enemies to the South, than the 
abolition party, and are to be viewed with greater distrust. 
It is because the third party, who are neither abolitionists 
nor anti-slavery men, but simply office-seekers, place- 
hunters, would convert slavery into a political question, 
and break up the Union by their ambition, provided they 
may avail themselves of the disaster and ruin which 
ensue, to ride over the necks of Southern citizens to some 
post of honor or profit which tempts their aspirations and 
their efforts, that their course is to be cautiously and con- 
stantly watched by the whole South, and their designs 
detected and baffled. The South must defend herself, 
without looking for any protection from her brethren of the 
North and East, except it be “such protection as vultures 
give to lambs, covering, while they devour them!” She is 
able to do it. She has strong minds and stout hearts, which 
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are faithful to her honor, and alive to their duty, and who 
stand ready to do battle for her, and let them come up, and 
that right early, to the help of the South against the mighty. 
It is not, however, from New-England alone, that we have 
reason to apprehend assaults upon us and our insiitutions. 
We have quite as much cause to regard, with deep interest, 
the designs entertained by old England, the doctrines she 
promulgates through her leading Reviews and Periodicals, 
and the position she assumes in respect to questions in 
which the Southern States of this country are more parti- 
cularly concerned, than any other portions of it. England 
is bound by no ties of allegiance to the American Union, 
either of a primary or secondary character, such as is due 
to it by its own citizens. On the contrary, she regards 
our Constitutions of government, as wild and impracticable 
theories, that are destined, ere long, to accomplish their own 
destruction. Yet, without waiting for a catastrophe so 
remote, she would, we believe, if she had the power and the 
opportunity, destroy these glorious fabrics of our liberty to- 
morrow, in order to resume her authority over us, and 
establish, upon the ruin of our institutions, her own darling 
monarchy. Sver since the discussion of the West India 
question, and the abolition of slavery in her Colonies there, 
she has had her eye specially upon New-England, as proper 
soil upon which to operate, and although she has groaned, 
as she admits, under the incubus of slavery for centuries, 
and has regarded herself, all the while, as quite a moral 
people, she seems suddenly to have acquired a new con- 
science, to have discovered that she has been awfully wick- 
ed, through the lapse of many generations, and that 
penitence and a wide-reaching philanthropy, such as never 
before crossed her fancy, are now to be her legitimate 
vocation. She therefore, by way of atonement, as it would 
seem, for her own offences, or because her love of hu- 
man kind must have an outlet somewhere, calls upon New 
England, who for the last thirty or forty years, has been free 
from the sin which has disturbed her own slumbers with 
frightful dreams, to come forward with a noble generosity, 
and do as she has done, to put her hand in her pocket, and, 
from the funds she finds there, purchase of their owners rs all 
the slaves of the Southern States of our country, and set 
them at liberty. And was England really so just and liberal 
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to the West India planters,as she would have the world 
suppose, on the occasion referred to? Did she give them 
more than a mere pittance? Did she give them an equiva- 
lent for their property? No one pretends or imagines it. 
And has her experiment of emancipation proved as advan- 
tageous to the slaves in that region as was anticipated? It 
has been a signal failure. The African race are not, never 
were, and never will be fit for freedom, in the West Indies 
orany where. Does she make the proposition, because she 
is satisfied, that the people of New England love phi. 
lanthropy so much, and money so little, that hey will readi- 
ly sacrifice their estates on the occasicn, in . rder to gratify 
their philanthropic tendencies? She knows them better, 
and as for relieving our Northern brethren from the guilt of 
Southern slavery by inducing them to follow her example, 
we apprehend the idea never occurred to her, and that she is 
equally indifferent, both as to their temporal and their spiritual 
salvation. What object, then, has she in view by such ap- 
peals, for she boasts publicly, or her writers do for her, that 
she has made a deep impression upon the American mind in 
reference to this matter, through the instrumentality of her 
leading journals? Her object is, to embroil the Southem 
portion of the country with the Northern portion of it, by 
assailing the institutions of the former through the timid 


consciences or jealous apprehensions of the latter. Does | 


England, haughty, domineering, crafty, ambitious, far- 
reaching England ever sleep upon her opportunities? Has 
she not her eye always open, and her arm always ready, to 
strike a deep and deadly blow for her own interests, quite 
regardless of whom it is she wounds and of whom she 
crushes? And when she comes to us in loving guise, and 
prates about her sympathy for the slave, and tells us, that 
she is deeply moved in the cause of liberty, and the cause of 
humanity, and would rescue her American friends, over the 
seas, from the deep and damning guilt of a great moral 
evil, is she to be believed? ‘Trust nother tale. It is false! 
England is not to be trusted, when she bows her head to the 
democrat, and thrusts herself forward, with mincing steps 
and a smiling air, to interfere in any of our American ar- 
rangements. She loves us not. She loves not the Ameri- 
can soil,—no part of it, neither the Northern, the Southem, 
the Eastern or the Western portions of our Republic. 
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All her memories connected with our prowess and our vic- 
tories over her are bitter, bitter as gall and wormwood to 
the taste. She never can forget the time and the times, 
when by sea and by land, the proud British Lion succumb- 
ed to a superior, lay panting and gasping for breath, al! 
mangled and torn, under the talons of the young American 
Eagle,—who flapped his wings over him, and exultingly 
ascended to heaven! Does she really and truly love our 
Northern brethren with a right maternal affection? Why 
then does’ she, send over her agents and emissaries to em- 
ploy our free; American presses, in agitating questions which 
she knows ary hostile to Northern ambition and Northern 
avarice! Way does she turn her steps towards the Southern 
States of our Union, with a more erect brow and greater 
dignity than before, and cry out, at the top of her lungs, as 
if looking with a certain confidence for the shouts of ac- 
clamation and applause that are to follow, “Free Trade, 
Gentlemen of the South!” “Low ‘Tariffs on Imports, 
Southern Planters!” Is it because a sudden change has 
come over the spirit of her dream? Is it because she now 
hates the North, as heartily as she once loved it? No peo- 
ple so suddenly and heartily hate those, whom they recent- 
ly and vehemently loved and adored, except disappointed 
lovers, whose suit the haughty fair one has rejected, with 
scorn and disdain glancing from her countenance. Is it be- 
cause she would make friends with us in this region, would 
espouse, with right good will, the cause of the South, would 
protect her interests and sustain her institutions? Has she 
not recently, in defiance of law, in defiance of treaties, in 
defiance of the just and liberal principles, which should go- 
vern all civilized nations in their mtercourse with each 
other, through some accident in her philanthropy, and in 
demonstration of her imperial rule, seized upon slaves of 
our Southern citizens, who came within her reach, and set 
them at liberty? Has she not done the same thing before ? 
Does she.—does old England love the citizens of this 
Southern portion of our Union ? If she does, and if such 
be the proof of the fact,—if such be her loving kindness 
and her tender mercies towards us, God save us from her 
hate! It must blaze with a tenfold fury, hotter than that of 
the oven, which contained the three ancient children of God, 
Shadrack, Mesheck and Abednego, and who walked out of 
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it unsinged, and without the smell of fire on their garments, 
as we trust the citizens of the South will do, from under the 
burning blast of England's nostrils. Granting that the 
principles of Free Trade should be firmly sustained by the 
South, and they should be ; admitting that low duties on im- 
ports are essential to the interests of the Southern planter, 
and they are, does any one suppose that England, grasping 
England, has any extreme love and reverence for the princi- 
ples of Free Trade any further, or that she will have any 
longer, than her own interests, the only principle by which 
she is governed as a nation, are to be sustained and ad- 
vanced by their advocacy? No one dreams that her de- 
votion to such a policy is dictated by a sincere regard to 
our Southern interests. Wait a little, until she carries out 
her present plans and purposes, and gets cotton and other 
articles of domestic consumption and profit with which our 
Southern States now supply her markets, from her own plan- 
tations in the East Indies, and in other parts of the world, 
and see whether any devotion to the principles of Free 
Trade, fr-va a pure love of it, or of the South, will restrain 
her from »uutting up her ports forthwith, to the ingress of the 
productions of our Southern enterprize and industry? No, 
no. Has she not already, in anticipation, perhaps, of the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government on this subject in vio- 
lation of the Compromise Act, commenced, in advance, a 
system of countervailing duties? What, then, is the object 
she has in view by all this clamor that she raises, about 
Free Trade and low tariffs? Her intention is, to irritate that 
dear object ef her warm affections, New-England ; to em- 
broil the North with the South, as she has already embroiled 
the South with the North, by fanning the flames of abo- 
litionism in that quarter ; and when she has got the two 
sections of the country, the North and the South, fairly at 
loggerheads, she means to avail herself of the conflict that 
will and must follow, in promoting her own deep-laid 
schemes of national aggrandizement. Her prating about 
philanthropy is only a sop thrown to Cerberus, to prevent 
his barking at her and biting her heels. If she is so ex- 
tremely humane, and so excessively weighed down by the 
power of an outbursting benevolence, why does she not seek 
a relief for her love, in liberating the operatives of her manu- 
factories from those oppressive toils, in comparison with 
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which the tasks of our Southern slaves are exemption from 
labor, and from that grinding and irritating and humbling 
injustice of low wages, to which the comforts and domestic 
ease of our Southern serfs are comparative independence 
and affluence! Let her look at home and around her, and 
reform a multitude of crying abuses in her own neighbor- 
hood, before she comes to read to the citizens of the South, 
the sons of freedom and the friends of equity, her gratuitous 
homilies about duty and humanity. And as to her clamor 
about Free Trade, we are satisfied, that she means that trade 
shall be free in England so lony and no longer, than she 
can make large profits out of its freedom. Let its freedom 
once cross her path, and she will seize upon it with an iron 
grasp and enslave it, even though the Liberty she pretends 
to adore, as a heaven-descended nymph, emits her last and 
dying breath in the struggle ! 

What, then, are the instrumentalities, by means of which 
the influence of our loving mother, England, is obtaining a 
firm foothold, and extending itself far and wide among the 
free States of our American Republic? Need we ask? Does 
not every body know! If we go out into our streets, knock 
at the doors of our opulent citizens, or even of those who are 
m comfortable circumstances, and enter, what do we see? 
English Reviews and English Periodicals, cheap American 
editions of them, every where, and in the hands of every 
one, who makes the slightest pretensions to literature. 
And what do these works contain! Mere literary criticisms 
of books, from the pens of able writers’ If this were the 

case, they would be harmless, nay instructive. No. ‘They 
are great political organs, espousing the eause of some self- 
sufficient British party or other, pervaded by British feeling, 
inculeating British doctrines, sustaining British Establish- 
ments and the cause of the British Monarchy, or of the 
British Ministry, maintaining the glory of the titled orders 

of England, and the insignificance of the commonalty, 
hooting at American democracy, ridiculing the experiment 
of the American government, as a splendid bubble, and de- 
nouncing slavery in the Southern States of this country, as 
the greatest crime that ever was committed by any civilized 
people. ‘These are the doctrines contained in these British 
Reviews, which are asserted and insisted on, with great force 
of talent, on almost every page of them. What is the 
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consequence! It is a natural and a necessary one. Con- 
stant dripping,—it is an old adage, but not less true on that 
account,—will wear a stone. The young men of our coun- 
try grow up to manhood, Englishmen in their feelings, in 
their principles, in their speculations, in their modes of 
thinking, in an eager ambition of rank and of artificial and 
marked distinctions in society, soaring to something above 
and beyond their reach which savours of English pomp 
and circumstance, instead of being true- hearted American 
citizens, satisfied with the plain simplicity of republican 
manners, regarding sterling merit as its own best reward 
and as the noblest badge of honor, cherishing an ardent 
love for the country that gave them birth, and feeling a 
deep and glowing reverence in their breasts for its liberty, its 
laws and its mstiiutions. Are not many among even the 
older class of our citizens,—men of mature minds, who 
have attained to affluence and to all of honor to which they 
are entitled, or which their country has to bestow upon 
them, beginning to be dissatisfied with the democracy of 
their fathers, beginning to sigh after the fleshpots of Egypt, 
and to cherish British aspirations! Does even the high title of 
*“ Honorable” satisfy all those who have attained it, and are 
there not some among them who would prefer to be ad- 
dressed in more grandiloquent phrases, such as, ‘My Lord’, 
‘Your Grace, ‘Your Highness,’ or, even, ‘May it please your 
Majesty’ Are there not some among us who are disgusted 
with the People, who dislike to associate with them, who 
pronounce them vulgar and ignorant, and who earnestly de- 

sire to rise to a station far above those, from whom they have 
received all their power and consequence? Have we not, in 
fine,some friends of monarchy among our own American citi- 
zens, who, if they do not express their ambitious wishes, yet 
cherish them in.secret? We have heard that there are such, 
and we believe it tobe the case. And what hasbrought itabout ! 
It is these British Reviews and British doctrines, which are 
every where circulated in our country, andabout w hich, if peo- 
ple say little, they think a great deal, which are doing this 
deadly and wide-spread and w ide-spreading mischief. We 

have read them, and meditated upon them, till our feelings 
have become wholly English, till our souls have lost their 
original American character, and have become fashioned 
and shaped entirely after an English model, till our very 
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blood has been corrupted by an Anglican infusion, stretching 
to the seat of life, till our country seems fast degener- 
ating from its high and pure character of a free republic, to 
its former degraded condition of a British colony, dependant 
on England for its thoughts, its principles, its doctrines, its 
life, breath and being. 

Will it be asked, Are we, then, to be deprived of the 
pleasure, the high gratification, the solid improvement 
which result from a careful perusal of those thrilling and 
learned works, in which the literature of an enlightened and 
classical people is, as it were, embodied? Shall we be 
restrained from holding communion with the finest schol- 
ars, With the master minds of old England, the land of arts, 
of arms, of letters and philosophy, simply because they 
speak out their own minds, thoughts and feelings fully and 
freely, and maintain, with great ability, the principles and 
maxims of a monarchical government, and those measures 
of national policy which they deem essential to the dura- 
bility of their institutions, and the advancement of their 
country’s fame and influente! Shall they be thrown con- 
temptuously out of our doors and windows into the streets, 
as vile rubbish, the very touch of which is contamination ? 
No! Let them come over the wide waters to our cities, 
our villages, the country halls of our ancestors, in cool and 
shady retreats, where the birds sing in the branches of the 
old Live Oaks with their venerable veils; let them be 
brought into our parlors, and be placed on our centre-tables as 
ornaments, and as honorable monuments of what the Anglo- 
Saxon race can do, to enrich and ennoble our own vernac- 
ular language ; let us read them ; let us ponder upon their 
page with a curious eye and a searching spirit ; let us drink 
deeply and drink long at the glorious and refreshing foun- 
tain of English literature; let us scrutinize, let us ob- 
serve narrowly, what old England is about; what are the 
doctrines she now-a-days promulgates and insists on, what 
are her plans, what are her movements, what she is now 
doing and what she is about todo. The study can do us no 
harm, if we are wary and true to ourselves ; truth is single ; 
truth is a unit ; truth is powerful, in whatever soil it grows ; 
light elicits light, wherever it springs up, and from whatever 
quarter it dawns over the soul. What is to hinder us from 
basking in its rays, and becoming brighter and better and 
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stronger by the indulgence? Let us exult in our oppor- 
tunity to do so and improve it ; but in the name of God, of 
liberty, of our common country, and of our rights as 
Southern citizens, let us be cautious, let us be considerate ; 
let us not forget that the evil in these works is strongly 
mingled with the good, even if it have not the ascendency ; 
that the false is blended with the true in unequal proportions, 
and that the poison of false and evil doctrines, if we would 
save ourselves ‘-om death, must be counteracted and com- 
pletely controlled by some quickly-working and very power- 
ful antidote. To what a pass has not our country already 
come! We may look upon its condition with grief and 
even with tears, for the mischief commences with our little 
children, as soon as reason begins to dawn over their 
opening intellects. We send them to school, and what 
books are placed in their hands and where do they come 
from? ‘They come from England ; they come from the 
Northern States of this Union, and they are anti-slavery 
primers, and spelling books, and catechisms, teeming with 
sly remarks, covert hints and subtle inuendos against slavery 
and slave institutions, which make a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon the plastic minds of our little ones, and cause 
them, even before they can read their mother tongue with 
facility, to look with distrust and jealous suspicion on the 
land of their birth, and even upon those fond and loving 
parents, who fling their arms around them and hug them to 
their bosoms! And when they grow up, where do we send 
them to obtain an education? 'To the Northern colleges. 
And what do they learn there from the books of ethics 
and the Professors who teach them? Abolition dogmas, 
strongly asserted and insisted on, and fresh from the mint of 
their prejudices, their envy and their ignorance. And when 
they return home,—what are they? Do we know our own 
sons? Are they the sons of Southern citizens? Has not 
their nature been changed under Northern influences, and 
do they not almost lay claim to Northern parentage? They 
are abolitionists,—at least anti-slavery men, or strongly dis- 
posed to become either the one or the other. And what do 
we do with them in this emergency? What do we make of 
oursons? How do we dispose of their time and carve out 
their fortunes? Our conduct, on this occasion, is no riddle, 
any more than is the destiny to which we appoint them. 
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Ye place in their hands British books, British Newspapers, 
British Reviews, British Periodicals of all classes that the age 
throws up in such [ew numbers, and our sons become,— 
for what else could they become under such circumstan- 
ces?—they become Englishmen, with all their previous 
prejudices against our institutions, strengthened or ccn- 
firmed by their reading. And how are these evils, these 
crying evils, to be reformed, to be cured, to be prevented in 
future? By the power of the Press, of the Free Press of 
our country, of the Periodical Press, The Periodical Press 
of the Southern States must control and baffle the power of 
the Periodical Press of Great Britain, at all those points 
where England is seeking to make inroads upon our liber- 
ties. ‘There is no other course to be pursued, and it is the 
best course, All the fallacies of those pestilential heresies, 
which come to us from old England and New England, and 
which are every where sproad abroad through this region, 
sapping the vitals of the Constiiution of the Union, and un- 
dermining and unsettling the foundations of our rights as 
Southern citizens, are to be detected, pointed out, fully ex- 
posed and completely frustrated in their influence, by the 
power of our master minds, bearing down upon them effec- 
tually through the medium of our Periodical Press. This 
must be done. This course must be pursued; for, if it is 
not done and is not pursued, and that immediately, our 
country is lost; our rights, as Southerners, are gone from 
us forever, and God only knows what will become of us, for 
man cannot understand or even imagine. 

With a view, then, to protect the rights of our Southern 
soil from invasion, and to promote the cause of learning, 
arts and literature among us, we have projected this 
Southern Quarterly Review. As a political organ, it will 
maintain, in good faith, long-received and well-tried prin- 
ciples of the old Republican School, such as the following : 
That all men, though not equal by birth, talents or circum- 
stances, are yet to be equally protected in the enjoyment of their 
just rights; that the People of the several States of this Union, 
are the source of all the political power that exists in it; 
that the Constitution of the United States, is the result of a 
compact between the several States, each State agreeing 
with each, and each with all the rest, to confer upon the 
Federal Government certain powers, and reserving to them- 
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selves all the powers not granted out by and through that 
instrument ; that all its provisions and grants of power 
should be construed strictly, according to the plain import 
of the language employed, and without looking for any 
hidden or more extended meaning than the latter justifies ; 
that the same Constitution, being the result of a compact by 
and between the several States, could not have been created 
by the people en masse, as, in that event, there being only 
one party, there could have been no Federal Compact, no 
Federal Government, no American Confederacy ; that the 
allegiance of the citizen is due, primarily, to the States, and, 
secondarily, to the United States ; that, for all palpable vio- 
lations of the Constitution by the Federal Government, or 
by any of its branches, not provided for by the Constitution, 
a remedial power exists, in the States, to cure the evil ; that 
the principles of Free Trade ought to be maintained and 
respected, and that no one branch of American industry 
should be fostered or protected by the Government, at the 
expense of any other branch of it; that tariffs on imports 
should be levied for purposes of revenue directly, and for 
purposes of protection only indirectly and _ incidentally. 
Such are some of the principles of our political creed. But 
if articles on any of these subjects, and in support of them, 
shall be introduced into the pages of this work, as they 
doubtless will be, the privilege of a single reply, to those 
who do not concur in them, will be fully and freely ac- 
corded, provided it be composed in a proper tone and 
temper, and be written with ability. This course cannot 
but be considered perfectly fair and liberal by all parties; 
but it must be understood that articles, commencing a polit- 
ical controversy, opposed to the views we advocate, will not 
be admissible, and that too, for reasons so plain and neces- 
sary, that, they need not be mentioned. 

But what party will this work sustain in Religion? We 
answer distinctly, categorically and finally, and we wish all 
sects and denominations of Christians throughout the South, 
and throughout the whole Union, to listen to our answer, 
and bear it constantly in mind; This “ Southern Quarterly 
Review” will sustain and advocate the claims of no party in 
Religion, of none whatever, and our reasons for this course, 
which we intend to pursue most scrupulously, and without 
turning either to the right hand or to the left, on any account, 
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are few and simple and may be easily assigned, and shall, there- 
fore, be here assigned, for the satisfaction and clear under- 
standing of all parties. This work, then, will sustain the 
cause of no party in Religion, 1st, For the solemn and most 
conclusive reason, that in Christianity, professedly and 
really a religion of peace and love, there ought to be no 
party,—no conflicts among the followers of the Lamb of God 
and the Prince of Peace, but only harmony, agreement and 
brotherly affection. But admitting that there ought to be 
sects and parties in religion, as most unfortunately there are, 
this work will sustain the cause of no party in religion, 
2dly, Because there are other and better instrumentalities, 
vehicles and places where, and through which, each and 
all religious parties may maintain their own views freely 
and without hindrance, and combat those of their op- 
ponents,—we mean the Pulpit, the theological Reviews and 
the religious Newspapers; and 3dly, and lastly, Because 
this work is, and will be, as we have already announced te 
the public, devoted solely and exclusively to literary and 
political objects. Let it be understood, however, that no 
articles on biblical literature, which are distinctly such and 
nothing more nor less, no articles on the evidences of the 
christian religion, no articles on the being of God, no ar- 
ticles on the immortality of the soul, no articles on the 
necessity and importance of a good and holy life, no ar- 
ticles on subjects not litigated by religious sects, but in which 
all christians, of whatever sect, agree and harmonize, no 
articles in which the opinions even of those sects which are 
predominant throughout our Southern States, we mean the 
orthodox sects,such opinions, for instance, as the atonement, 
original sin, the trinity or any other peculiarities, are in- 
cidentally alluded to, but not argued or insisted on, shall be 
excluded from this work, but shall be freely and fully ad- 
mitted into its pages, provided only that, from their literary 
merit and ability, they are worthy of a place in it. We 
mean to place this work on the most liberal basis, and to ex- 
press no theological opinions in it, to which the most 
scrupulous Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, or Christian of any name or denomination 
can possibly object. We have not come here to open the 
fountain of bitter waters, on the angry and time-worn arena 
of theological controversy. We have, on the contrary, come 
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to this great, growing, interesting and prosperous emporium 
of our country, where the voice of truth can be heard far and 
wide, through the vallies and mountains of the whole 
South, in order to promote and accomplish objects of great 
weight and interest to the durability of our institutions, the 
salvation of this dear region, the glory of the whole Union, 
and the fame of American literature,—objects in which all 
denominations of Christians, and all orders of men, may 
cordially co-operate, and heartily aid us in promoting, with 
all their ability. 

And now, commending this work to the protection of that 
Providence, without whose smiles all our efforts, however 
ambitious, are vain, we proceed, after many toils and labors 
expended in its establishment, to dedicate it to the citizens 
of the Southern States in particular, and, more generally, 
to the citizens of the United States, and, offering our grateful 
acknowledgments to our patrons, we lay before them, and 
commend to their generous clemency, the first number of 
Tue SourHerN QuarRTERLY ReEvIEw. 





Arr. Il.—1. Message of the President of the United 
States, returning to the Senate with his objections the 
bill entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Subscribers to 
the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” August 16, 
1841. 

2. Message of the President, returning to the House of 
Representatives with his objections, the bill entitled 
“An Act to provide for the better collection, safe keeping 
and disbursement of the Public Revenue, by means of 
a Corporation to be styled the Fiscal Corporation of the 
United States,’ September 9, 1841. 


The documents, of which the titles are given above, have 
every where produced a degree of interest which seems to 
require some notice of the subject, beyond those contained 
in the ephemeral publications of the passing hour. Every 
individual in the community is dependant on commercial 
interchange, in some of its various forms, for most of the 
comforts, if not the actual necessaries of life. Custom, 
founded on universal convenience, has established currency 
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as the common measure, by reference to which the ex- 
changable value of all property is estimated. A just and 
impartial standard value, is, accordingly, of the highest 
importance to the permanent welfare of all ranks and pur- 
suits, and is quite as intimately connected with the public 
security against fraud and imposition, throughout all the 
relations of society, as the uniformity of weights and 
measures. 

The importance of correct opinions respecting currency, 
has become more essential, from the habitual notions of 
large portions of the population of our towns and cities, 
who employ the ordinary measure of exchangeable value, 
not only in estimating the comparative prices of saleable 
commodities, but as the standard of social worth and 
respectability. Every fluctuation to which this measure is 
subjected, from whatever cause, either aggravates or alle- 
viates the burden of all mercantile contracts and pecuniary 
obligations, either lessening or enhancing the power of 
individuals to fulfil them. The maintenance of their posi- 
tion in society, depends, in the case of thousands, entirely 
on the movement of currency. After periods of general 
activity and universal confidence, stimulated by the abun- 
dance of currency, we have repeatedly seen its sudden 
scarcity strike terror through the hearts of multitudes, 
presaging calamities more awful to many, than death. 
Such changes in the amount, and consequent relative value 
of our commercial medium, are inevitable, under the system 
of currency which has been permitted to take root amon 
us. An alteration, produced by causes equally beyond the 
knowledge as the control of those whose livelihood is at 
stake, may have been imperceptibly going on for months 
together, until its results at once reveal themselves, by a 
crash of individual credit, as sudden and terrific as a clap of 
thunder in a clear sky. No foresight or precaution can 
furnish the slightest security to a merchant engaged in ex- 
tensive transactions, that he will not find himself ruined by 
the sudden impossibility of complying with engagements, 
entered into with ordinary prudence, and the most perfect 
good faith. Exposed, by arbitrary variations in prices, 
from the general employment of factitious currency, to 
revulsions against which no sagacity can provide, families 
raised in the enjoyment of all the indulgences of opu- 
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lence, are at once stripped of the means of even bare 
subsistence. Flung upon the cold charities of the world, 
they are frequently broken in spirit, by contrasting their 
privations with their former ease and affluence. Conscious 
of no act which should deprive them of their former esti- 
mation in society, they become sensitive to the slightest 
change in the treatment accorded them by their associates, 
Unless ‘such victims of misfortune happen to be endowed 
with natural tempers of uncommon sweetness, they become 
misanthropic, and frequently desperate, losing, by degrees, 
all reliance upon God and confidence in their fellow men. 
Moral feeling being paralyzed, such recklessness of purpose 
and deportment is indulged, as is not only destructive of all 
social and domestic comfort, but dangerous to the highest 
security of our political institutions,—the hearty codperation 
of every geod citizen in the common welfare. Cherishing 
the belief, from the unscrupulous conduct of the votaries of 
mammon with whom they are brought in contact, that the 
whole community is corrupt and profligate, they regard 
integrity and prudence, either in public affairs or private 
transactions, to be the height of folly. By commencing 
dupes, they are apt to end knaves. 

Such is a feeble sketch of some of the calamities which, 
for many years past, have been periodically visited upon 
the mercantile profession, in every part of the Union. The 
unexpected overturn of establishments possessing large cap- 
itals, and managed with great skill and experience, entirely 
through sudden changes in the comparative value of com- 
mercial currency, has shown that pursuit, under the 
existing system, to be, generally, a mere game of hazard. 
The great incentive of laudable industry and _ intelligent 
enterprise is vitally weakened. The best digested and con- 
ducted plans are found futile, in an unexpected crisis of 
currency, and the competency fairly earned and anticipated, 
by long and careful attention to business, is at once 
snatched away by those who appear to rely mainly upon 
blind chance. Indeed, good luck has become quite as 
essential to preserve the professional standing of a mer- 
chant, as to establish the character of a successful gambler. 

The producing part of the community, are by no means 
exempted from a full participation in the disasters which 
periodically overturn so many of those who distribute the 
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fruits of their industry. When the channels, through which 
our factitious currency flows, happen to furnish an exu- 
berant supply, the nominal prices of their products are 
greatly enhanced. The facility with which the most ex- 
pensive tastes are gratified, not only encourages an ex- 
travagant style of living, but great profits soon influence 
eupidity. Seduced by the ready prospect of largely in- 
creasing their property, the producers launch forth upon 
extensive credit, for the purpose of adding to their power 
of production, The example, as well as the feeling, soon 
becomes contagious. The whole community is stimulated 
to enlarge their operations. The agents of distribution 
employ their credit to its utmost tension, to furnish appliances 
for e~tending the quantity of produce, and increasing their 
own profits, from the amount of sales. But, over produc- 
tion soon gluts the market, and sales casinot be effected 
but at ruinous sacrifices. The producer finds himself 
overwhelmed with obligations, which he is unable to meet, 
and the merchant, who supplied him with facilities, has 
failed. The producer either abandons his plantation, or 
manufactory, in despair of ever retrieving his desperate 
circumstances, or he becomes the bond-slave of his credi- 
tors, doomed to toil for mere subsistence for years ;—since 
all experience proves an over-stocked market to be quite 
as difficult to regulate, as a redundant currency, a long 
term of short production, is generally required, before the 
just equilibrium of supply and demand is restored, after 
such artificial disturbances have subsided. 

The evil consequences of an increase of factitious cur- 
rency, is by no means confined to producers, and their dis- 
tributing agents. Perhaps the heaviest share of the bur- 
dens which it entails upon the community, falls upon 
those classes of unprotected individuals, who depend on 
wages, compensation for personal services, the interest of 
capital, salaries, annuities and fixed nominal incomes of 
every kind for subsistence. While the prices of every thing 
are constantly advancing in the ratio of increasing cur- 
rency, their resources remain stationary. They soon find 
themselves unable to maintain their former social position, 
and are compelled to abridge their habitual comforts. The 
most interesting, because the most helpless portion of the 
community,—widows, orphans, unprotected females, and 
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men advaned in years,—all who depend on the accumula- 
tions of the former industry of themselves or their friends, 
for their support, become the first victims to this factitious 
enhancement of prices. They are soon reduced to com- 
parative poverty, upon incomes which had previously af- 
forded them a comfortable competency. Rents, provisions, 
clothing, in short all the necessary expenses of subsistence 
are among the first objects elevated in price, while com- 
pensation for personal services, generally fixed by custom 
and long continuance, is always the last object enhanced 
by the inflation of currency. The numerous individuals 
in all communities who are employed, in important but 
comparatively humble avocations, on wages, soon become 
discontented with their employment, whenever their rate of 
compensation is found insufficient to meet their necessary 
expenses and reasonable expectations. Those around them, 
engaged in the traffic of purchase and sale, are apparently 
advancing in prosperity, from the constantly increasing 
profits afforded by the general rise of prices; while they 
are not merely stationary, but retrograding in the social 
scale, in consequence of the additional cost of living daily 
becoming more and more oppressive. They are compelled, 
either to abandon their employments and endeavor to par- 
take in the rapid access of fortune tendered to the votaries 
of speculation, or to enter into combinations with each other 
for the purpose of extorting from the public, rates of com- 
pensation for their services, better corresponding with the 
enhanced prices of every thing else. Unless they succeed 
in the one or the other, they are plunged into poverty, and 
their families become destitute. Every step of advance, in 
the inflation of currency, aggravates these evils. The cir- 
cle continually widens with the increase of prices, and the 
rapid multiplication of transactions, at enhanced rates, re- 
quires progressive additions to the currency. The greater 
the increase, the more pressing and vehement the necessity 
or further supplies; until the bubble bursts, from its enor- 
mous distension, and all the pursuits of trade and industry 
are at once collapsed. Confidence between man and man 
is overthrown. Every body becomes clamorous for relief, 
and requires supernatural means to be furnished to enable 
the vast amount of obligations, created by factitious cur- 
rency, to be provided for. Individuals who had lately 
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fancied themselves, and were regarded by their friends, as 
possessing independent fortunes, suddenly find both proper- 
ty and credit to have evaporated. Instead of being able 
to support princely establishments with munificent hospi- 
tality, they are plunged into such distress as to find it dif- 
ficult to obtain daily subsistence; while those who were 
accustomed to depend on them for employment and main- 
tenance, are thrown into a state of helpless necessity. The 
gross fanaticism of which they have been the unfortunate 
victims, is calculated to excite the sympathy of every re- 
flecting mind for such short-sighted weakness. 

But, the great evils of this system are not those which 
immediately affect individuals. States and municipal cor- 
porations are infected by the dazzling temptations of a re- 
dundant currency. Agents, delegated by the people, are 
prone to the display of personal liberality, at the expense of 
their constituents. Slight difficulty is found in discovering 
popular objects for the indulgence of this vicarious 
generosity, whenever an epidemic of speculation rages. 
Those who expect to reap profits from the gratification of 
this propensity, never fail to encourage the prodigal dissi- 
pation of the resources of others, by applying to it the en- 
gaging title of Public Spirit. Schemes of iternal com- 
munication, have usually been the favorite pretexts for the 
creation of permanent public debts, in order to hypothe- 
cate the whole property of the community to promote or 
sustain an over-issue of paper currency. Where the value 
of individual property may be enhanced, by depicting the 
advantages to be derived to the State or city from the ex- 
ecution of some hair-brained project which promises to de- 
press a real or fancied rival community, brilliant applauses 
are usually secured for the time to the advocates of such 
debts. Sometimes they are created for the direct purpose 
of making paper money more plentiful, by establishing 
Banks of Circulation upon a capital of public debt. The 
manifold expedients, adopted by credulous or corrupt pub- 
lic agents, for imposing permanent burdens on the pro- 
ductive industry of the communities entrusted to their care, 
have almost invariably been devised, either by the mana- 
gers, or the victims of factitious currency, to conceal its 
disastrous consequences from the community at large. 
Such public debts furnish a far more available means for 
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liquidating the balance which the operation of the system 
invariably raises against every community which tolerates 
it, than individual obligations. 

As these balances constitute the whole mystery of ad- 
verse exchanges, whether between different sections of this 
country or between this country and Europe, a brief ex- 
position of this subject seems proper. The enhancement of 
prices, by means of a redundant currency, usually extends, 
as before suggested, to all the commodities consumed in the 
community. This, of necessity, brings them from all 
quarters where the scale of prices rules lower. Unless the 
exchangeable value of the products of the community equals 
the cost of these increased supplies, which is rarely the case 
under an inflated currency, the balance must be paid in 
gold and silver, if no other equivalent can be remitted. 

All commerce: is the exchange of equivalent values. 
These values resolve themselves into the costs of production 
and transportation. The soil, climate and pursuits of the 
ig of one community, enable them to produce particu- 

ar classes of commodities with greater advantage than 
another community. The legitimate profits of commerce 
are derived from the interchange of commodities, from 
points where their comparative cost is less than their prices 
at the places of consumption. A community which pro- 
duces no commodities for such interchange, can carry on 
no trade, except as distributors between communities which 
produce exchangeable values. This is, indeed, the great 
source of practical profit. Such exchanges within the com- 
munity, are facilitated by factitious currency, representing, 
for local convenience, gold and silver, which are the univer- 
sal measure of value. But such currency possesses no value 
beyond the locality within which this representative quality | 
is recognized. 

Now, whenever balances are required to be paid beyond 
such locality, the convenience of factitious currency is 
entirely lost. The gold and silver it professes to represent 
must be transported, unless other satisfactory medium of 
payment can be substituted. But the principle upon which 
our commercial currency is based, causes a contraction of 
its amount, and the consequent enhancement of its compa- 
rative value, in a rapidly increased ratio with the amount 
sent away in payment of balances due to other commu- 
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nities, by abstracting so much from the aggregate of the 
universal measure of value which sustained its credit; 
unless, indeed, this abstraction becomes so considerable as 
to produce a panic among the holders of the factitious cur- 
rency, and lead to its discredit as a representative of gold 
and silver. Then it ceases to be an equivalent, as it repre- 
sents nothing but confidence, or, more properly speaking, 
credulity. 

Whenever coin is required to pay balances due to other 
communities, this fact affords the strongest presumption, 
under ordinary circumstances, that the excessive issue of 
factitious currency has, by raising prices, brought into the 
community a larger amount of commodities for consump- 
tion than the exchangeable products of the community, or 
other legitimate means of payment, would justify. If, in- 
stead of remitting gold and silver to pay balances thus 
created, this necessary payment can be effected by sending 
public stocks to the creditor community, , the artificial 
redundancy which raised the prices of commodities, may 
be concealed for the time from the public at large, while its 
notice would be strongly drawn to remittances of coin to 
an equal amount, by the increased ratio of contraction 
which would suddenly be produced in the circulation of 
factitious currency. The creation of Public Debt is, there- 
fore, an important and almost an essential expedient, in our 
present system of currency. 

A community, in this respect, is placed in the same posi- 
tion as an individual who has purchased and consumed 
commodities to a greater amount than the exchangeable 
value of his produce or other income. He must either pay 
the balance out of his circulating capital, or must mortgage 
his fixed property to the creditor, or some other individual 
who will assume the payment of the balance upon such 
security. If he can effect neither, the balance is discredited, 
or, in more fashionable terms, he suspends payment. 
Whenever the amount of commodities purchased exceeds 
the aggregate of the payments made, the outstanding ba- 
lance raises the rate of exchange so as to equal a full indem- 
nity for the delay and hazard in realizing the balances due. 
This may be regarded as the fair and legitimate rate ; but 
the nominal rates, produced by the depreciation of local 
currency, are as arbitrary as the power of the corporations, 
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who are allowed, by vicious legislation, to inflict this scourge 
upon the community, The laws of trade, which create an 
unfavorable rate of commercial exchange against the com- 
munity which has overtraded, are as inexorable as the laws 
of nature. It can no more be within the power of a Na- 
tional Bank, or of all the State Banks united, or of indi- 
viduals, few or many, to prevent an unfavorable rate of 
exchange between communities, of which the one purchases 
of the other a larger amount than its means of payment, 
than to stop the flow of the tide, or to prevent the rushing 
of wind from a dense to a more rarified state of the 
atmosphere. 

Simple as the principle which governs exchanges evi- 
dently must be, in the view of common sense, mercantile 
communities have been infected with gross delusions on this 
subject. Generally, they have originated, or been counte- 
nanced, by the facility with which men always throw the 
responsibility of their own improvidence upon others. A 
popular opinion long prevailed in England, that a few capi- 
talists of London controlled the rates of exchange between 
that great emporium and the continent of Europe, to the 
jury of the Bank of England and the mercantile interests 
of that country. It would have been too ridiculous for 
any sane person in England to suppose the Bank enjoyed 
the power of regulating the exchanges in the sense con- 
tended for among us, while it was notorious to the 
world, that this corporation had been repeatedly brought 
into great embarrassments by the demands of coin for export- 
ation, in consequence of the unfavorable rates of exchange, 
and had been compelled, periodically, to inflict the severest 
sacrifices upon the whole English community, by sudden 
contractions of its paper circulation. Enquiry was made 
of the late Mr. Rothschild, when under examination before 
the secret committee of the House of Commons upon the 
re-charter of the Bank, in 1832, whether it was not in the 
power of those wealthy individuals who were the principal 
dealers in foreign exchanges to control the rates? That 
sagacious and practical person replied, that if such indi- 
viduals were willing to lose a great amount of money, they 
might possibly control the rate of foreign exchange for a few 
hours; but the aggregate transactions represented by the for- 
eign bills in the London market, and the daily dealings between 
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that city aud the great marts of the continent were so im- 
mense, that any attempt to control the rates of exchange 
must be futile and ruinous, as they could only be regulated 
by the balances of trade. Such is the doctrine taught by 
experience every where. An apparent uniformity may be 
preserved, in spite of an unfavorable balance of trade, for 
a brief period, by converting this balance into permanent 
debt, but the expedient would only produce a subsequent 
aggravation of the evil. Nothing but restoring the com- 
mercial equilibrium, by diminishing the amount of purchases 
from the creditor community, or increasing its relative 
amount of sales, can afford real relief for unfavorable 
exchanges. 

As fair and equal rates of exchange, between two com- 
munities, depend entirely upon the mutuality of transactions 
between them, it is obvious, that the operation of any cause 
which induces one community to purchase and consume a 
greater amount of the commodities of another, than may be 
paid for by products, or the proceeds of products, remitted 
thither, inevitably creates a rate of exchange disadvan- 
tageous to the former. This is precisely the effect of over- 
issues of Bank currency. So far are Banks from equaliz- 
ing exchanges, that their operations invaribly disturb and 
disorder their ordinary equilibrium. By inflating the cur- 
rency, and elevating prices, they induce many to purchase 
commodities in the hope of profit, and many others to run 
into extravagant consumption, which could never have been 
indulged, but for the eagerness of Banks to increase their 
profits, by loaning the currency which costs them nothing. 
When the balances against the community, raised by this 
improvident course are required, either the rate of exchange 
becomes unfavorable, or these balances are turned into per- 
manent debts, or both. The boasted advantages derived 
from the late Bank of the United States, in the regulation 
of the currency and equalizing the exchanges, furnish con- 
tinual instances of these operations. So general is the mis- 
apprehension prevailing as to the movement of currency 
produced by this Bank, that we propose to elucidate our 
views on this subject, by a general glance at these opera- 
tions, from the commencement of the Bank to its close. 
The results of experience, are much more satisfactory to the 
minds of practical men than any arguments drawn from 
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general principles, however jus! and satisfactory in the ab- 
stract. They are too prone to resent the intrusion of 
reason, when prejudice has been once rooted. 

The ground upon which this Bank had been chartered 
by Congress in 1816, was the imperious necessity which 
then existed for a uniform medium in which the public 
revenue might be collected, and payments made on account 
of the public service,—the variation in the value of the cur- 
rency paid into the Treasury at different points of the 
Union, being at least 30 per cent, in defiance of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which requires that all taxes and 
imposts shall be equal in every part of the United States. 
By the terms of its charter, its currency was receivable in 

yment for the revenue in every part of the United 

tates, but was redeemable in specie only at the point 
where issued. The great rise of prices occasioned by the 
profuse issues made by the Bank immediately on going into 
operation, produced vast importations into the Eastern 
cities, from abroad, and raised large balances against them 
in favor of their European creditors; while the increased 
supplies furnished by the East to the South and West be- 
yond the value of their exports, added heavy amounts to 
their former balances. The Bank had imported upwards 
of seven millions of dollars from Europe at the cost of 
above eight per cent., which was drawn upon its notes 
issued on the seaboard, and immediately remitted abroad. 
While exchange was so much in demand in the South and 
West upon the East, that the whole circulation of the Bank 
in these regions was sent to the East as a commercial re- 
mittance, and paid in on account of the revenue. In the 
course of 1818, the Bank was brought into the deepest dis- 
tress. It was proposed, for its relief, to prohibit the ex- 
portation of coin by law. The subject was referred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Crawford), whose 
argument against the proposed measure, contained in his 
report of 29th December, 1818, was found so conclusive, 
that this preposterous design was abandoned. 

Besides this movement of the currency issued by the 
Bank, which had produced the greatest embarrassment in 
its operations, it had, soon after its organization, commenced 
dealing in exchanges on a large scale, to meet the demand 
for remittances to the Eastern cities, and to realize the 
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large profits which the sale of drafts afforded. An immense 
amount was sold at the current rates, in 1817 and 1818, 
which, though the Banks of the South and West then pro- 
fessed to pay specie, such was the unwillingness of the 
merchants to incur the odium of demanding it for remit- 
tance, that in severa! States drafts on New York and Boston 
bore a premium of from five to seven per cent. The con- 
sequence of these combined operations was, the transfer of 
nearly the whole amount of the capital of the Bank to the 
South and West, where it was wholly unavailable, in 
claims upon the local Banks, and the debts of individuals 
who had received liberal discounts. In attempting to re- 
alize the sums due from those Banks, in coin for its own 
preservation against the continued drain for exportation, it 
crippled and destroyed nearly the whole number. Not- 
withstanding the most strenuous exertions to replenish its 
resources, ‘the Bank at Philadelphia was found, in 1819, 
with only eighty thousands dollars in coin, to meet its issues 
and deposites, araounting to many millions! Had the slightest 
panic arisen, the Bank must have stopped at once. Happily 
for the immediate operations of the Government, whose 
whole means were then in its custody, and fortunately for 
the commercial interests of the country, its deplorable con- 
dition was not publicly known at the time, or the distress 
which universally prevailed might have been infinitely 
aggravated by a catastrophe which would probably have 
shaken credit to its foundation. 

Such were the results upon the Bank itself, of its first at- 
tempt to equalize the currency and regulate the exchanges. 
So perfectly were they understood at that time, that some 
of the States—Maryland, Kentucky and Ohio,—passed laws 
for the avowed purpose of = its Branches from 
their respective jurisdictions. ‘These laws were declared to 
be unconstitutional, by a decision of the Supreme Court, to 
which we shall presently have occasion to refer. As the 
circumstances which produced this crisis have, in a great 
degree, passed out of recollection, those who wish to ex- 
amine the details, will find them in the official statements 
accompanying the admirable report of Mr. Spencer, the 
present Secretary of War, as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representives upon the Bank, re- 
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printed in Gales and Seaton’s edition of American State 
Papers, vol. iii, of Finance. 

he proceedings in Congress, upon this report, are not 
unworthy of notice, in view of the measures proposed, at 
the present juncture, which have produced the two Mes. 
sages of the President, referred to. — 

On the 10th of February, 1819, Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, 
moved a resolution, instructing the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to report a bill for repealing the Charter of the 
Bank at once. In the mean time, Mr. Spencer had offered 
a series of joint resolutions, to correct the abuses shown by 
the investigation he had conducted. By these, it was pro- 
posed to order the deposites of the public money to be 
withdrawn from the Bank, and the receipt of its notes pro- 
hibited in any payment on public account, after the first of 
July, then next, with the issue of a scire facias, calling on 
the corporation to shew cause why its charter should not 
be declared forfeited ; unless, before that day, the corpora- 
tion should formally assent to the right of Congress to re- 
duce its capital stock; to give the President of the United 
States the power to remove any Director of the Bank; to 
secure to the Public Directors full means of knowledge of 
all the transactions of the Bank, and of the state of the 
accounts of every person dealing with it; to make the 
assent of at least one Public Director indispensable to every 
discount, and every other act of the Directors ; to compel 
the stockholders who had paid up their subscriptions only 
by the discount of their notes, to effect these payments in 
good faith, agreeably to the terms of the charter ; to autho- 
rize the Secretary of the Treasury to examine the Bank and 
any of its Branches, at his discretion.—together with some 
other material modification of the terms of the Charter. 
These resolutions being referred to the Committee of the 


whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, | 


from that committee, reported its disagreement on the 25th 
of February,—most of the intervening time having been 


spent in debate—Mr. Spencer moved to lay this report on | 
the table, when Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, the late President 


of the United States, called for a division of the question, 
in order to take the vote on the instructions to repeal the 
Charter of the Bank, and Mr. Spencer withdrew the mo- 
tion. The question then being on concurrence with the 
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Committee of the whole in their report against the in- 
structions to repeal, the vote was 121 yeas to 30 nays,— 
Mr. Harrison voting in the negative, being, of course, in 
favor of the repeal of the Charter of the Bank. The re- 
solutions of Mr. Spencer were also rejected. These pro- 
ceeedings show the influence of the Bank on the course of 
legislation, as well as the opinions of several distinguished 
individuals, as to the rights of Congress over its Charter. 

But the principal danger to which the Bank was exposed 
at this time, was not from the power of Congress to repeal 
its charter, or to modify its provisions with or without the 
consent of the corporation; nor from the expulsion of its 
branches from the several States. Its helpless state of 
prostration would have soon carried it to the great re- 
ceptacle of things lost on earth, where so many imaginary 
fortunes, created by its operations, are to be found, had it 
not been rescued from destruction, by the talent and energy 
of Mr. Langdon Cheves, who had been placed at the head 
of its direction, when its disastrous condition became known 
to the stockholders. By the greatest exertions, the Bank 
was saved,—but in what condition had its operations for 
two years placed the commercial and productive interests 
of the country ? 

No eloquence can adequately describe the overthrow of 
property,—the anxiety and suffering throughout the South- 
ern and Western sections of the United States, produced by 
the measures of which we have attempted only the briefest 
outline. The losses of property incurred during a similar 
period of war with the most powerful maritime nation on 
the globe, were trifling in comparison. The possession of 
the most ample fortune, invested in fixed capital, where a 
small comparative amount of immediate payment was re- 
quired to be made, was found insufficient to protect the un- 
fortunate owner against insolvency. The previous specu- 
lative prices suddenly shrunk to one-half,—to one quarter,— 
to nothing! The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Craw- 
ford), in an elaborate report upon the Bank of the United 
States and the Currency, made to the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the 12th of February, 1820, pursuant to an order 
passed at the preceding session, states that the amount of 
currency in circulation, in 1818, was one hundred and ten 
millions of dollars, and in 1819, it was reduced to forty- 
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five millions ! When the effect which a sudden diminution 
of the currency, to the extent of only a single million, pro- 
duces upon the facility of discharging contracts is borne in 
mind, what a volume of individual ruin, is at once seen in 
this prodigious contraction of the ordinary measure of com- 
mercial value! All the productive interests of the country 
were at once paralyzed. Gradually, they were retrieved 
by the bounty of Providence, which supplies the only 
substantial relief for such artificial calamities. The soil and 
climate of the Union, with moderate industry on the part 
of its citizens, furnish exuberant qantities of the most val- 
uable commercial staples. Like an army in its advance 
march, the community at large never look behind them, 
with unavailing regret, upon their losses and sufferings. Their 
eyes are always directed forward, to new acquisitions, 
Misfortune and privations, disappointment and defeats, 
speedily lose their influence upon the minds of the survivors, 
in the enthusiasm and ardor inspired by other enterprizes. 
Those individuals who have fallen, however conspicuous 
they may have been, in their pride of power, are forgotten 
when their posts are supplied with new men, striving to 
lead onward, without consideration or regard to the circum- 
stances which led to the overthrow of their predecessors. 
So slight is the sympathy for the unfortunate, and so little 
heed is given to the probability that most of their successors 
will share the same fate, if the same causes are allowed to 
govern their destinies,—that few mercantile men, in large and 
active business, appear to consider the correction of the 
most fiagrant vices of the system of currency, which pro- 
duces these periodical calamities, as worthy of a moment's 
reflection. The excitement of daily and imminent hazard, 
seems to possess indescribable charms for the thoughtless 
crowd who frequent the great marts of our principal cities. 

The Bank of the United States had been created by the 
Government, as the only expedient practicable, at that time, 
to relieve its service from the embarassments occasioned 
by receiving into the treasury, currency which bore dis- 
cordant values in the several sections of the Union. It 
succeeded in this public object of its creation; but, like 
most expedients based upon false principles, it led to 
aggravated abuses. Its original stockholders were mostly 
merchants and speculators, who eagerly seized upon the 
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control of so potent an engine for the manufacture of 
countless wealth at pleasure, and who managed its ener- 
gies with single views to their own immediate profit, 
without regard to the interests of the community. Having 
little capital at stake, the charter having required but a small 
portion to be paid up before the Bank went into operation,— 
the balance of their subscriptions being paid by the discount 
of their own notes,—a brilliant prospect was offered for 
putting the earnings of industrious and diligent classes into 
their own pockets, without apparent risk. The results were 
such as are shown by all experience of legislation, in favor 
of a particular class of the community. The trading por- 
tion of our citizens, for whose principal advantage the 
operations of the Bank were conducted, were, in the long 
run, the greatest sufferers. 

The little benefit derived from this terrible lesson, was 
strikingly illustrated by the management of the Bank, but 
three or four years afterwards. Its condition, when Mr. 
Cheves assumed the duties of its President, not only re- 
quired the exercise of the greatest care and vigilance to 
preserve its corporate existence, under the load of embarass- 
ment which its previous operations had entailed upon it, 
but its security and future usefulness depended, in his 
opinion, upon a material change in the charter. To equalize 
the exchanges between the different sections of the country, 
by the operations of any bank, he saw to be, as it was then, 
and always must be, in the nature of things, a mere ab- 
surdity. It was manifestly impossible for this Bank to 
furnish a paper currency for the country by local discounts 
in every section, through its numerous branches, and at 
the same time to provide for the redemption of the whole 
of this currency at any one point, whither the balance 
of trade might carry it, by every where receiving it in 
payment for the public revenues. The corporation, accord- 
ingly, petitioned Congress to relieve the Bank from the 
obligation to accept its notes in payment, at any point but 
that where issued. The petition was accompanied with a 
copious statement of facts, made by the Directors, show- 
ing the difficulties in detail, which the currency committees 
of the two houses of Congress, in reporting the two bills, 
the titles of which stand at the head of the present arti- 
cle, would have found worthy of cxamination, before ser- 
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vilely copying the charter of 1816 in this respect, as in 
most other substantial particulars. As both these bills, 
doubtless, contemplated the placing the corporations they 
were to create, respectively, in the hands of speculators 
who had nothing to lose, while there was every thing 
to gain, as is evident from the small proportion of capital 
required to be paid by the private stockholders, before 
going into operation. This feature was probably re- 
garded as essential, to commend these abortions to the 
public at large. This statement of the Directors of the 
Bank clearly demonstrates, that an attempt to regulate the 
exchanges of the country by any such provision, is equally 
inconsistent with profit to the stockholders and safety to 
the commercial community. Whenever the rate of ex- 
change was in favor of any one section of the Union, 
the currency of the Bank, issued at all the other branches, 
had invariably rushed to that point, as mercantile remit- 
tances, to be there absorbed for duties to the government, 
while the branches which issued it were entirely without 
power to afford timely relief to the branch thus exposed 
to be overwhelmed. So dangerous to the safety of the 
bank had this practice been found at the latter part of 
1818, that peremptory orders were given to the Southern 
and Western branches, to issue none of their currency, 
even for the convenience of travellers, upon the actual 
deposite of specie. These orders were, no doubt, dis- 
regarded in some instances to a large extent, or the 
Bank might have escaped its most imminent perils. The 
only effectual remedy was, to relieve the Bank from the 
obligation to receive its currency every where in pay- 
ment for the revenne. This was refused by Congress, 
the state of public feeling towards the Bank, which had 
just produced such a tremendous revulsion of property, 
being rather to deprive it of the privileges it enjoyed, 
than to grant others. Failing to obtain this important 
change in the charter, it became necessary to direct the 
discounts of the Bank, as well as its branches, with the 
greatest circumspection, to obviate the recurrence of the 
dangers it had luckily escaped. Its issues were kept 
within manageable limits, and, of course, its stockholders 
were deprived, not only of dividends, but of the large 
accommodations which many of them regarded as their 
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right, and was no doubt the principal inducement for 
embarking in the institution. Nothing short of liberal 
discounts, whatever might be the cost or consequences 
to the public, would satisfy this class of stockholders, or 
the great majority of the merchants of Philadelphia. The 
clamor. existing against Mr. Cheves, became, at length, 
so annoying, simply because he had resolved that the 
Bank, in his hands, should be conducted on honest and 
prudent principles, that he was compelled to retire; and 
a gentleman possessing high talent and great practical 
dexterity in business, together with views, as to the man- 
agement of the Bank, totally opposed to those entertained 
by Mr Cheves, was elected President of the Bank. This 
was Mr. Nicholas Biddle. 

The influence of the new administration of the Bank was 
soon perceived in every part of the country, by the increase 
of currency, and a general rise of prices. In the course of 
a few months, speculation again resumed its reign over all 
the productive interests.. Transactions became as numer- 
ous, and commerce went on as swimmingly, as though the re- 
vulsion of 1819 had never occurred. But, in less than a 
single year from this new start, the race of prosperity was 
suddenly brought to a dead halt. The Bank was compelled, 
not only to stop its issues, but to require its debtors, both 
banks and individuals, to pay up. Thousands who had 
survived the catastrophe of 1819, were now totally ruined. 
The merchants of the South and West, who then suffered 
so severely, had hailed, with a delight inspired by their 
characteristic enthusiasm, the liberal spirit manifested by 
the new management of the Bank, now found themselves 
plunged, without warning, into greater calamities than 
ever. Their ordinary currency became hardly worthy of 
the name. Fifty, sixty, and even seventy-five per cent. 
premium, were the rates commonly paid in some of these 
States for drafts on New York. 

That this sudden alteration in its policy, was no act of 
wantonness on the part of the managers of the Bank, may 
be shown by a single incident. Its resources in coin had 
been reduced so low, that in November, 1825, it escaped 
failure almost by a miracle. The President of the Bank 
received advice of the arrival in New York of the agent of 
anew Bank about to be organized in this city (New Or- 
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leans), having a draft upon the Bank of the United States, 
for a sum largely exceeding the whole amount of coin 
within the possession or immediate control of the Bank. 
Being also advised that instructions were given to this 
agent to require this draft to be paid in specie, and to ship 
the coin hither for the use of the new Bank, Mr. Biddle, with- 
out the delay of a moment, took passage in the night-mail 
line to New York, and fortunately succeeded in finding the 
holder of the draft, just as he was starting for Philadelphia, 
in the morning stage. With characteristic dexterity, Mr. 
Biddle soon convinced the agent, that the expense of 
freight and insurance, as well as much personal trouble and 
responsibility would be saved, by receiving a draft on the 
branch in this city where the cash was on the spot, for 
this draft on the Bank. The exchange was accordingly 
effected, and the Bank spared from the catastrophe of stop- 
ping payment at that juncture, which would have been in- 
evitable had the agent literally followed his instructions. 
This occurrence, for which we have Mr. Biddle’s own 
authority, has often induced a variety of reflections upon 
the causes and consequences of the artificial dependence on 
the Eastern cities, in which the South and West have been 
long kept, by the movement of factitious currency. Were 
trade permitted to follow its natural channel, without being 
subjected to the monopolizing power of those, who, with a 
few pieces of paper, not costing them a picayune, can buy 
up the products of the industry of half the nation, the 
Eastern cities would be incomparably more dependant upon 
us, than we uponthem. The real balance of mutual trans- 
actions, aside from the abstruse mysteries of financiering, 
are in our favor. Whenever their credit is jeopardized, it 
has always been retrieved by our substantial resources. 
Our products are the main sinews of their most profitable 
commerce. The valley of the Mississippi furnishes a much 
greater amount of exchangeable values for foreign mar- 
kets, than all the rest of the United States. Our cotton, 
tobacco, provisions, bread-stufls, sugar, and the great va- 
riety of other surplus staples, possess an intrinsic worth, 
in the markets of the commercial world, which affords 
an inexhaustible source of wealth. But, unfortunately, a 
vicious system of currency has deprived us of the honest 
rewards to which our industry is justly entitled. Not only 
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are enormous commercial profits upon our exports, as 
well as the importation of most of our supplies, enjoyed 
by the East, but, by far the largest proporption of the 
ruinous losses, occasioned by sudden contractions of the 
currency, and adverse markets, have been generally 
thrown upon the South and West. We not only pay 
them a vast annual amount of interest upon the debts 
they actually owe us, in the shape of currency and credit, 
but we have been compelled to insure the stability of 
their speculations, by bearing most of the losses of their 
failure, whenever the periodical revulsions, which are in- 
separable from the system, have occurred. Nothing but 
the exuberant fertility of our soil and the resolute and 
untiring industry of our citizens, could have enabled 
them to withstand, for so long a period, the destructive 
effects of this mistaken policy. 

Shall we be told, that the capital furnished us from the 
East is indispensable to enable us to cultivate our plan- 
tations, and carry on our mercantile transactions? We 
admit, that some of our citizens, seduced by the facilit 
of factitious credit, have embarked in schemes of rom | 
precarious issue, that they have not only involved them- 
selves in embarrassment, but have entangled their friends 
and connections in the meshes of Eastern dependance. 
But, will the experience of the past, furnish us no prac- 
tical instruction’ May we not perceive, that where 
one Southern or Western establishment is dependant on 
Eastern capital for the means of carrying on its busi- 
ness, there are, at least, half a dozen Eastern establish- 
menis without real capital, which are enabled, by the 
credit which the products of our industry has given 
them, to assume the airs, and enjoy the profits, of the 
capitalist? Whenever sound views of economy become 
prevalent, and independent feelings become fashionable, 
instead of the servile imitation of gambling adventure, 
into which so many are allured by the managers of fac- 
titious currency, we shall witness a practical improve- 
ment in this respect. Honorable and circumspect dealing 
will be cherished, in place of blindly following the schemes 
of those who thrive by the labor of others. Our pro- 
ducts posses an intrinsic value in the markets of the 
world, which, whenever we choose to realize in values 
VoL. 1.—Nno I. 11 
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equally intrinsic, we shall have shaken off the incubus of 
paper coiners, which has so long subdued our energies by 
its periodical convulsions. 

The next signal achievement of the bank, in regulating 
the exchanges, was directed to the Eastern States. The 
crisis of 1825, following so soon after the general over- 
throw of 1819, had left the South and West in a state of 
prostration, which rendered it expedient to allow those 
regions a considerable period of repose, that they might re- 
cruit their exhausted wealth. The tariff law of 1824 and 
1828, had powerfully attracted the cupidity of speculators 
in the East, towards manufactures. They saw in the pro- 
tective system, the machinery by which fortunes could be 
readily drawn from the necessary wants of the whole peo- 
ple. Means for immense investments in the fixed capital of 
factory establishments were freely accorded by the man- 
agers of the bank, and these means were lavished so pro- 
fusely, and with such utter contempt of every principle of 
prudence and sound judgment, that the business which had 
previously been exceedingly profitable, was speedily ruined 
by this artificial competition. Meanwhile, the accommo- 
dations which had been granted, were running to maturity. 
The provision for their payment, convulsed the New England 
States with more general distress than had been suffered in 
that region, even in 1819; for, that sagacious population 
had not embarked so extensively as other sections of the 

Jnion in the wild speculations engendered immediately 
afier the creation of the bank. Their leading politicians 
had opposed its establishment, and the people were slow in 
giving it their confidence. The lapse of ten years had, 
however, reconciled them to its limited operations among 
them, before its managers commenced the stimulating pro- 
cess on their most extensive scale. 'The consequence was, 
the ruin of a great proportion of those individuals who had 
obtained accommodations from the bank. Currency be- 
came so much more valuable in New England in 1828 and 
1829, than in other sections of the Union, that large amounts 
of the issues of the branches at the South and West were re- 
mitted there, in payment for purchases of manufactured 
goods, which were sold at such sacrifices, that repeated in- 
stances occurred where bales of cotton cloth brought a less 
price per pound than the raw material of which it was 
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manufactured. ‘The banks of New England, including the 
branches of the Bank of the United States, refused to re- 
ceive the notes issued by the Southern and Western 
branches, except in payment for duties, which they were 
compelled to do by law. ‘The demand for this purpose 
being limited, though large, the immense influx of such 
notes could not be absorbed by the public revenue, in that 
section of the country, without some delay. They accord- 
ingly depreciated in the market, below the local currency, 
and were bought and sold by the brokers at considerable 
discount, by the name of “custom-house money.” So 
discreditable to the reputation of the bank as the professed 
regulator of the exchanges, was this state of things, that the 
iigenious contrivance of branch drafts was devised, for cir- 
culation in the South and West, instead of the notes of the 
bank, payable every where for the revenue. These drafts 
not being a currency authorized by the charter of the 
bank, were not required to be so received, and of course 
were no better for remittance East than the local currency 
of the States where the branches on which they were drawn 
were situated. This evasion of the charter demonstrated 
the soundness of the ground taken by Mr. Cheves, in his 
petition to Congress in behalf of the bank, to release it from 
the obligation to receive its currency every where in pub- 
lic payments, though his successor, in the management of 
the bank, was accustomed to ridicule the idea that it was 
impossible for the bank to provide for its currency at any 
one point to which the balance of trade might carry it. 
After the ruinous experience of three or four years, it was 
found that Mr. Cheves’ opinions were entirely correct ; but 
instead of following his honest and manly example, in pub- 
licly admitting the entire inefficiency of the bank to equal- 
ize the currency and the exchanges of the Union, Mr. Bid- 
dle, in the face of the necessity which compelled him to 
transcend the restrictions of the charter, invariably held 
forth, that the bank not only possessed this power, but ex- 
ercised it to universal satisfaction; and this when the most 
adverse rates of exchange existed through the operations of 
the bank, by the encouragement it furnished to overtrading 
and excessive consumption. ‘I‘hose who were most deeply 
and immediately interested in this subject, being wholly de- 
pendant on the bank, zealously reéchoed these intrepid 
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statements, until the opinion, among merchants, became so 
firmly fixed, in defiance of facts under their daily experi- 
ence, that even the general circulation of a currency of 
branch drafts, which imported no obligation of payment on 
the part of the corporation, or any one else, was not per- 
ceived to have been required to protect the bank from the 
sudden shocks, which it professed to be perfectly able to 
control. It might have been reasonably expected, that the 
imposture which required the issue of these branch drafts, 
would have been provided against, by the framer of the two 
bills before us. Such provision was probably omitted by 
design, in order to admit of the repetition of this ingenious 
expedient for the the salvation of the corporations they pro- 
posed to create, whenever their operations might produce a 
state of the exchanges which should hazard their existence. 

Important as are the facts attending the great expansion of 
the bank in 1831, for the purpose of controlling the action 
of Congress upon its recharter, brought forward a few 
months afterwards, in view of the power of the bank ; and 
instructive as the sudden and violent contraction of 1833, 
which produced the scenes of what is usually termed the 
“panic session,” may be, as to its influence upon the ex- 
changes, we purposely avoid those details which were 
unfortunately connected with the temporary politics of that 
period. 'T'wo principles of permanent influence, which had 
been slightly developed soon after the charter of the bank, 
now produced the most important consequences. As these 
principles were to have been perpetuated by the two bills 
before us, they require a brief notice. 'The first is, that the 
appointment of public directors to protect the interests of 
the treasury and and the producing community, is mere 
mockery. On the ground that public directors were spies 


on the proceedings of the bank, the ordinary, as well as ex- | 


traordinary business, was entirely managed by committees, 
on which the public directors were not allowed to serve. 
The other is, that the election of directors by the stockhold- 
ers, may be so arranged as to become en empty show, afford- 




















ing no security that their permanent interests will be con- | 


sulted in the management of the bank. It was found an 
easy task to procure proxies for a majority of the stock, to 


be placed under the control of the president of the bank. | 


Such individuals were chosen directors, of course, as would 
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promote his views, whether judicious or otherwise. The 
public directors being allowed no participation, or even 
knowledge, of the proceedings, while the directors of the 
private stockholders were nominated by the president of the 
bank, it is obvious that he enjoyed perfect and absolute con- 
trol over the capital and credit of the corporation, without 
the slightest check against abuse. For the last three or four 
years of the charter from Congress, Mr. Biddle was, in fact, 
the Bank of the United States, except that he bore none of 
the losses of the corporation. 

The effects of the contest between the Government of the 
Union and Mr. Biddle, upon the moral and social welfare 
of the mercantile profession in this country, as well as upon 
the motives of political action among the people at large, are 
too important to be regarded with unconcern, by any lover 
of his country. But we must restrict our views to its influ- 
ence upon currency and exchanges. Mr. Biddle’s obvious 
determination was, to procure the recharter of his bank. 
After carrying this measure through Congress by his per- 
sonal supervision, in 1832, he was defeated by the veto of 
President Jackson, supported by the popular suffrage. Fur- 
ther attempts were evidently vain, unless the necessities of 
the treasury should justify the measure, as in 1816; when, 
from the discrepancy of the value of public money, the bank 
was regarded as the only efficient means for carrying on the 
public service. 

Mr. Biddle being in possession of unlimited power of 
creating currency, receivable, under the existing laws, in all 
payments into the treasury, as well as unbounded commer- 
cial credit, was enabled to adopt a course of policy which 
promised to bring about, in a reasonable time, the state of 
things which might ensure the recharter of his bank. The 
preliminary movement was, an immense issue of currency. 
Between December, 1834, and July, 1835, the bank increased 
its line of accommodations twenty millions of dollars. In- 
ducements had previously been held out, by liberal sub- 
scriptions for their stock, to the creation of numerous state 
banks, which, with the banks before existing, were all stimu- 
lated to expand, in a larger proportion, in every part of the 
United States. The general inflation of currency was sus- 
tained during the years 1835 and 1836, by an importation of 
Specie, amounting to about five millions, by means of a 
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special agent, sent to Europe for the purpose, by the bank, 
as well as by other schemes, to which we shall refer pre- 
sently. A universal rise of prices of al] foreign and domes- 
tic commodities was produced, and new value was given to 
wild lands, improved farms, and the lots laid out in real or 
imaginary cities. A speculative mania became epidemical. 
The scenes created by John Law’s Royal Bank of France, 
and the South Sea bubbles in England, were revived, with 
additions suited to the improvement of the present enlight- 
ened age. The Atlantic frontier was soon found to bea 
space too narrow for the developement of all the capabilities 
of modern financiering. The rugged mountains of Maine, 
and the sandy plains of Georgia, with most of the unim- 
proved continent intervening, were speedily monopolized, 
but were found wholly insufficient to appease the appetite 
of the genius of speculation. The broad and fertile regions 
of the West and Southwest, afforded a prospect of wealth 
as boundless and as magnificent as the most poetical crea- 
tion of factitious currency, converted into real property, 
could desire. 

Speculative prices would never have risen to the extrava- 
gance to which they were speedily impelled by the profu- 
sion of currency, had not its enormous redundancy been 
sustained by skilful combinations. The foreign commo- 
dities attracted hither, by ready sales at great profits, could 
never have been paid for, from the deficiency of exports, 
had not immense amounts of public stocks been created by 
the States, for remittance to Europe in payment of these 
commercial balances. But for this expedient, this country 
would, doubtless, have been spared importations to the 
amount of more than two hundred millions of dollars, prin- 
cipally in manufactures brought here and sold to the positive 
injury of our own industry, to that extent. The check 
which the unfavorable balance of trade would have other- 
wise produced, would have stopped these excessive import- 
ations, probably before the six months had elapsed during 
which twenty millions were added to the liabilities of the 
Bank of the United States, or it would have been stripped of 
every dollar of its coin, for exportation,‘unless a suspension 
had saved it from the drain. These stocks also served to 
pay a part of the balances due from the West and South- 
west to the Eastern cities, in consequence of the consump- 
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tion of these commodities, as well as for a portion of the 
many millions invested in the purchase of the public lands. 
As a relief from the vast accumulation of money in banks, 
held to the credit of the public treasury, arising from the 
duties on these importations, and the sales of public lands, 
as well as to keep up the ball of speculation, the surplus 
revenue, to the amount of about forty millions of dollars, was 
ordered by law to be divided on deposite with the several 
States, in quarterly payments. his measure gave increased 
confidence in the accomplishment of the final result, which 
was afterwards somewhat damped, by the treasury order 
of July, 1836, directing that nothing but gold and silver 
should be received in exchange for the public domain. 
The ‘specie circular, as this order was termed, exercised 
little or no direct power in restraining the immense specu- 
lations in public lands, of which the example was first set 
by extensive purchases made by Mr. Biddle, in his own 
name, in which he was speedily followed by many mer- 
chants, who blindly invested the means belonging to their 
business, under the ful] assurance that the profits of land 
speculation would be much greater than those of any mer- 
cantile adventure. As the cash received in payment for 
lands could be loaned over and over again for new pur- 
chases by the banks in which it was required by law to be 
deposited, the ground on which the circular was assailed 
with so much virulence, was, evidently, mistaken. Had the 
Executive possessed the authority to require the banks to 
keep the specific gold and silver deposited, to the credit of 
the treasury, these speculations would, doubtless, have been 
effectually checked, and thousands upon thousands, mad- 
dened, at the time, with the immediate hope of realizing vast 
fortunes, have been saved from the most humiliating extre- 
mities. ‘The only important bearing of the specie circular 
was, its showing, that the executive government was fully 
aware of the desperate game going on, and had determined 
to avert, if possible, its intended consummation. 

In the mean time, the original charter of the bank, from 
Congress, had expired on the 3d of March, 1836, by its own 
limitation ; but a new charter had been procured from the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, for thirty years longer, under 
the plausible pretext of a law to repeal the state taxes on all 
real and personal property, and to provide a system of in- 
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ternal improvements throughout the State. As soon as this 
law, granting the most ample hey 60 to the corporation, 
had been passed, the whole property held under the charter 
from Congress, was transferred formally to the new corpo- 
ration, without specification, or without even balancing the 
accounts kept with the former. All the affairs of the bank 
were managed precisely as though no change of corporation 
had occurred. 

As the period for the payment of the first instalment to 
the States approached, it became more and more apparent, 
that this distribution, without regard to the balance of trade, 
would not prove so advantageous to the parties who had 
exerted themselves to procure its enactment, as they had 
flattered themselves. ‘The preparations for making this 
payment suddenly checked the ascent of the balloon of 
speculation, as the banks found it necessary to require re- 
pryment of the loans of public money made by them for 
speculative purposes. Further inflation of the currency was 
thus suddenly stopped. From this moment, the progress 
was downward, with speed accelerated by the increased dis- 
tance of the descent, according to the ratio of gravitation. 
The kiting transactions in bills of exchange, drawn and tre- 
drawn between the principal commercial points, which had 
constituted the greatest portion of the domestic exchan, 
negociated by the Bank of the United States, fell through at 
once, producing extensive failures in this city, New-York 
and several other cities, where incredible sums were nomi- 
nally represented in this manner. Before the payment of 
the first instalment, in January, 1837, was completed, ex: 
changes had become generally disordered, and distant col- 
lections almost impracticable. "The second instalment, which 
was paid on the first of April following, clearly revealed the 
suicidal consequences of the measure to its principal pro- 
moters. Many of the banks had become so much weakened 
in their immediate resources, that a general panic arose 
among them. None was so helpless, from the great dispro- 
portion of its liabilities to its means of meeting them, as the 
Bank of the United States, though it was by far the strong- 
est of afiy in the confidence of the mercantile and specu- 
lating class of the community. This enabled Mr. Biddle 
to execute the brilliant manceuvre of compelling the banks 
in the city of New-York to set the example in suspending 
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specie payments. Its merchants, who were dependant on 
these banks for credit, were, generally, reluctant to assume 
the odium of demanding coin from them for exportation, 
though funds for remittance to Europe bore a large premium, 
from the adverse balance of trade. They were at once 
relieved from this embarassment, by the appearance of Mr. 
Biddle in New-York, where he was received with acclama- 
tion, as he came for the purpose of issuing several millions 
of the bonds of his bank, payable in London, which were 
immediately purchased, by the merchants, for remittance. 
The amounts received in payment for these bonds, were 
drawn from the New-York banks, in coin, and the run upon 
them soon became so severe, that they suspended, on the 
tenth of May, and were immediately followed by most of 
the banks throughout the United States. Mr. Biddle, in 
suspending payment, the next day, published a declaration 
in the newspapers of Philadelphia, stating that his Bank 
would have continued specie payments without reserve, had 
it consulted its own strength only; but that it had acqui- 
esced in the suspension, from its high regard for the interests 
of the public at large ! 

All practical restraint being now taken from the issue of 
factitious currency by the banks, excepting the prospect of 
being at some future time compelled to redeem it, which, in 
many cases, from their ascendancy over the course of 
legislation, was regarded so remote, as to exercise very 
slight influence, the immediate disparity in its relative value 
in the several sections of the United States, became manifest. 
The state of things would have soon arisen, which formed 
the sole constitutional argument in favor of the charter of 
the Bank, in 1816, but for the prompt and efficient course 
pursued, in this emergency, by the Executive Government. 
Instead of authorizing the receipt of the depreciated cur- 
rency of the local banks, in payment for the public revenue, 
as had been done in 1814, orders were directed to all collect- 
ing officers, to accept in payment, on account of the public, 
only gold or silver, or the drafts of the Treasury on the 
banks holding public money, which should have been dis- 
honored by these depositories. By this step, the laws were 
preserved from infraction, and the constitutional uniformity 
of value, in all public payments, strictly maintained. ~All 
the previous movements of Mr. Biddlc were checkmated. 
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The burst of clamor which simultaneously resounded 
from every section of the United States, against this enforce- 
ment of the laws, as well as observance of the Constitution, 
proves the deep and perfect concert which had been arranged 
to create a similar necessity for the recharter of the Bank, 
as had existed for its original charter. 'Though in operation 
under the authority of the State of Pennsylvania, it had 
been entirely deprived of the use of the public revenue, of 
which the enjoyment had been of more actual value to its 
stockholders than the addition of two hundred millions to 
its capital stock,—the balances of public money in its cus- 
tody, under its charter from Congress, having averaged the 
amount of interest on that immense sum, at five per cent. 
It had lost an attribute even more valuable than this perma- 
nent annuity of ten millions of dollars.* 'This was, the abso- 
lute power of compelling every bank in the Union, issuing 
paper currency, to consult the views and interests of the 
Bank of the United States in its course of policy, whether 
of contraction or expansion. 'This power was given by the 
exclusive collection of the public revenue, with authority to 
direct what funds should be received in all payments. No 
other bank could venture to expand its circulation, without 
annoyance and probable overthrow, when it was the policy 
of the Bank of the United States to reduce the amount, and 
consequently to increase the value of currency, and to ren- 
der the performance of all pecuniary contracts embarassing 
to the public. On the other hand, should the Bank of the 
United States determine to make money plentiful, by grant- 
ing large accommodations, on easy terms of payment, with 
slight security, it was wholly out of the power of the man- 
agers of other banks to resist the effects of so potent an 
example upon the transactions of the community. It being 
their object to make as much money as possible, they inva- 
riably keep up their issues to the utmost extent that pru- 
dence at the time may seem to justify. 

These exclusive privileges, could they be recovered, 
might afford the bank some indemnity for the vast expendi- 
tures it had incurred in creating the necessity for its rechar 
ter. Infinite were the devices for accomplishing this design. 


* By the monthly returns of the bank, published in 1837,38, in Senate Doeu- 
ment No. 128, it appears, that for the seventeen years the bank had enjoyed the 
use of the public money, the average balance exceeded ten millions. 
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Notwithstanding the ingenuity and resources lavished in 
bringing popular odium upon the supporters of the consti- 
tutional standard of value, it became more and more obvious, 
that the enterprize would not succeed. Of this, Mr. Biddle 
became satisfied, early in 1839, and, accordingly, retired 
from the Presidency of the Bank, which maintained a pre- 
carious existence, under the show of great strength and 
power, for about two years longer. It then sunk out of 
existence, having not only dissipated its whole capital of 
thirty-five millions of dollars, but leaving unpaid its notes, 
and the deposites of individuals, to an immense amount. 
The dregs of the speculations which it had created in 1835 
and 1836, were turned over, by Mr. Biddle and his friends, 
in payment of the accommodations it had furnished, and 
now constitute, in the hands of assignees, the principal 
means of payment of those, by whose confidence, or, rather, 
credulity, its credit had been supported through its expiring 
convulsions. 

On reviewing the course of this Bank, from its commence- 
ment to the close of its career, is it not wonderful that any 
practical man can maintain the utility and expediency of 
such a bank, putting all other considerations out of the 
question! Instead of regulating the currency, and equali- 
zing the exchanges, it has evidently done more to disturb the 
fair and honest exchange of equivalent values, and to dis- 
order the commercial intercourse between the different 
sections of the country, than all the other banks together— 
profligate as the management of some of them has been. 
So long as the State banks remain under the sole manage- 
ment of debtors, whether states or individuals, whose imme- 
diate interest it is to get rid of their honest debts, by depre- 
ciating the ordinary currency, to enable them to pay nominal 
values at the cheapest possible rates, they will continue to 
be, not only a grievous evil in themselves, but far more 
grievous from their demoralizing influence upon the trans- 
actions of the whole community. ‘The managers of these 
banks nust have discovered, before this time, that all their 
endeavors to sustain the speculative prices of 1836, by the 
redundant circulation which produced them, in the hope 
that property might be sold without sacrifices, is a vain and 
futile attempt. ‘The abominable legislation of those States 
which have encouraged this course, has produced the inevita- 
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ble fruits of dishonest policy, until their citizens are, proba- 
bly, fully satisfied with the ruinous consequences. We 
regard the State banks, with all their imperfections, if con- 
ducted under efficient sanctions to preserve the equivalency 
of their currency with specie, to be infinitely less injurious 
to the industrious and producing interests,—which, after all, 
must bear the expense of paper money experiments, from 
their earnings,—than any Bank of the United States, in- 
vested with the power of manufacturing and lending its 
own currency at pleasure. No candid person can contem- 
plate the measures of the late Bank of the United States, 
without being fully satisfied, that most of the mistakes and 
misfortunes of the State banks have grown out of the mis- 
management of the Bank of the United States, Nor has its 
disastrous influence been restricted to banks alone. The 
present financial condition of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, Indiana and Mississippi, most of which are 
leading states of the Union, in real wealth and productive 
power, cannot be regarded, by any reflecting mind, without 
dismay. ‘Their present embarassments are mainly to be 
attributed to the seductions held out by this Bank to the cu- 
pidity of their citizens, for the purpose of promoting the 
desigus we have endeavored to explain. 

Among the melancholy reflections which crowd upon us, 
in contemplating this unfortunate state of things, the total 
disregard of all the lessons of human experience which has 
produced it, is the most humiliating. Our own country has 
been the scene of disasters, from the same cause, almost from 
its original settlement. Most of the nations of Europe have 
been involved in embarrassment, and some of them in re- 
volution, by the same means. 'T'o those whose researches do 
not carry them beyond the present time, the destruction of 
commerce in the wealthiest States of South America,—for 
such Brazil and Buenos Ayres unquestionably are, with 
regard to powers of production,—afford lessons on the sub- 
ject of paper money relief, which might warn our State 
Legislatures, as well as the majority of Congress which 
passed the two bills before us, of the inevitable calamities 
which attend all such short-sighted schemes. No doubt it 
is difficult for those who have involved themselves by im- 
providence, to avoid plunging themselves more deeply by 
rash and violent struggles in the same mistaken direction. 
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They are also apt to regard the comparative freedom of 
others, from similar embarrassments, as a personal reproach 
upon their own sagacity ; and willingly adopt measures to 
entangle, and bring them down to the same level. In fact, 
no fanaticism is so unscrupulous as that produced by the 
power of creating paper money at will. 

The disordered condition of our commercial currency 
and the exchanges, which has rendered it almost impossible 
to enter into contracts with prudence, and has afflicted the 
productive interests with so much suffering, originated in 
the deception of the managers of paper money, in making 
the bulk of the people believe they were promoting their in- 
terests, while they were picking their pockets. By the sud- 
den creation, without cost or labor, of a factitious commer- 
cial equivalent, they exercised over the source of wealth,— 
the industry of the community,—absolute control. When 
this factitious currency, by its enormous excess, and con- 
sequent depreciation, lost its equivalent value as_ the 
representative of coin, the course to have been pursued was 
obvious. It was merely to regard it, agreeably to the truth,— 
as discredited. Such was the salutary example furnished 
by the Government in carrying the laws into execution. 
By refusing to receive this factitious currency, after it had 
been dishonored by its makers, into the public treasury, 
all payments on public account were effected in real values, 
and the public credit preserved. Some embarrassment 
would have arisen for the moment, in providing for out- 
standing contracts, had individuals generally pursued the 
same course; but the interchange of substantial values re- 
quired by the wants of our own community, or of foreign 
nations, always provides efficient instruments for its own 
operations, unless prevented by vicious habits of trade, or 
suicidal legislation. Unfortunately for the permanent se- 
curity of our own citizens, and for the commercial reputa- 
tion of our country abroad, the control both of the inter- 
change of commodities and of the performance of contracts, 
was blindly surrendered to the identical corporations whose 
mismanagement had produced the existing evils. The 
merchants and producers generally, acquiesced in on 
their dishonored currency as an equivalent. Compa 
with currency possessing intrinsic and universal value, this 
was cheap and easily procured, and of course expelled 
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the more valuable from circulation. Any quantity of facti- 
tious currency could be manufactured at pleasure, for the 
purpose of buying up gold and silver, and sending them, at an 
enormous profit, to places where they were still employed as 
the measure of value. The most influential and independ- 
ent, having countenanced, if not participated in this trafic, 
the industrious and needy, who depended on their daily 

earnings for a livelihood, were speedily the victims of the 
most disgraceful contrivances that have ever libelled the 
name of money. A few banks, and their managers, follow- 
ing the example of the Bank of the United States, under- 
took to engross the crops of our staple productions. The 
consequences were then discovered, as it were by a new re- 
velation, empowering a party to enter our commercial 
marts, with the exclusive privilege to create, at pleasure, a 
commercial equivalent, which possessed, of course, no in- 
trinsic value. Its representative character had been lost,—so 
far as regarded the reality of conversion into gold and silver, 
—but, by custom, it was received by merchants as the re- 
presentative of confidence. It was soon found, that con- 
fidence, even when taken in payment for commodities of in- 
trinsic value, was not marketable, except as far as the fash- 
ion extended. 'The most thoughtless were not long in 
learning, that trade carried on in this mode, without equiv- 
alents, was merely plunder. 'The consent of an individual 
to accept in payment as an equivalent, currency circulated 
by fraud, no more takes away the essential character of rob- 
bery, than in any other invasion of the rights of property 
under false pretences. Such plunder is far more destruc- 
tive to the highest interests of society, than robbery by 
force. Since the natural right of self protection,—of re- 
pelling foree with force,—may possibly furnish the owner a 
chance of preserving his property. The h.:tory of all na- 
tions, at all times, has shown, that commerce requires as full 
and vigilant protection from fraudulent conspiracies, as 
from forcible violence. Its transactions are based upon sub- 
stantial, not visionary values. Can any prudent man 
hazard his capital, which is only another name for the ac- 
cumulated earnings of labor, while the customary measure 
by which all equivalents are estimated, may be suddenly 
changed, through the management of irresponsible indi- 
viduals, to such an extent, that contracts may be discharged 
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for one half, or one third, of the real values contemplated by 
the parties? ‘This is called relief. In a late popular pub- 
lication, it is facetiously termed, “the giving every body 
every thing.” To secure to every body what they have 
honestly and fairly earned, which is the foundation of all 
industry and laudable enterprize, would be clearly a more 
explicit advantage to the whole community. 

We cannot close these suggestions upon the practical 
effect of the operations of the late Bank, without expressing 
our sympathy for the unfortunate position, in the eyes of the 
impartial world, in which large numbers of our leading 
mercantile men have placed themselves, not merely by sup- 
porting proceedings so destructive to commercial stability, 
and the security of property, but by their strenuous exertions 
to procure the organization of a similar corporation, with 
even more extensive powers for mischievous purposes. Are 
these men, many of whom are highly gifted and respected, 
so ignorant of the first rudiments of their own profession, as 
not to comprehend the inevitable consequences of entrusting 
the control of the commercial movement of the whole 
nation to half a dozen speculators and politicians? Have 
they so willingly observed, and cheerfully upheld the pro- 
ceedings of the late Bank, as to desire to see them reénacted 
ona larger scale? Does the system which may enable one 
merchant out of a thousand to realize an overgrown fortune, 
while it destroys the nine hundred and ninety-nine, offer 
adequate inducement to the whole mercantile profession, to 
throw away the reasonable assurance of moderate and gen- 
eral prosperity, under the confident belief that each indi- 
vidual will secure for himself the thousandth chance? 
These are not the principles on which the commerce of a 
great, enterprising and laborious people can be successfully 
carried on. When politicians happen to be demagogues, 
they may endeavour to attain power, by holding out the 
delusions of wealth to be acquired through such channels. 
The late Bank was able, at various periods of its existence, 
to convulse the whole community by such means The 
fulsome adulation Javished upon its President, both by poli- 
ticians and merchants—the one to cbtain the coédperation of 
the bank in their pursuit of power, and the other to procure 
the means of wealth,—were sufficient to turn the head of 
any mortal man. We can perceive no good reason, at this 
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time, for charging on him, personally, the vices inseparable 
from the system of currency of which he was so long 
the acknowledged head and absolute dictator among us. 
Stimulated with the hope of enlarging and perpetuating its 
power over the people, the bank was exhausted by the un- 
scrupulous exertions of its managers. It lingered three or 
four years after it was abandoned by Mr. Biddle, the vic- 
tim of one quack experiment after another, to prolong its 
existence, by inducing other banks and financiers to sup- 
port its credit and conceal its internal rottenness, until, at 
last, it voluntarily gave up all business, with twenty-five 
years of its charter from Pennsylvania unexpired. Such 
is the end of ill-gotten and abused arbitrary power. Its 
corrupt carcass now taints the moral atmosphere of the 
nation. Not only the thousands upon thousands, who 
have been ruined by its management, have abundant 
grounds for regret, that such a nuisance ever existed, but 
its very appellation brings daily reproach upon the Ameri- 
can name, in every quarter of the globe. 

The great cistern of relief, during the last twenty-five 
years, having become so perfectly broken, that it was im- 
possible to make it hold water, the question of hewing out 
a new one, upon the same model, and for the same pur- 
poses, came before Congress. At the commencement of 
the late special session, select committees on the currency 
were raised by each house. The chairman of this com- 
mittee appointed by the Senate (Mr. Clay, of Kentucky), 
reported the bill, which was subsequently returned by the 
President, with the first message referred to, under the title 
of “An Act to Incorporate the Subscribers to the Fiscal 
Bank of the United States.” Excepting that the bank was 
to be located at Washington, with a capital‘stock of fifty 
millions of dollars, and nine directors, of whom three were 
to be appointed by the Executive of the United States, and 
six by the individual stockholders, with some modifications 
in the details, which may, more conveniently, be referred to 
hereafter,—this bill was substantially the same as the charter 
of the late Bank. 

It was passed by both houses of Congress, while several 
members, voting with the majorities, distinctly stated their 
private opinions to be, that it was wholly impossible to 
carry the measure into operation, in the existing state of 
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public opinion, should it become a law. That its provisions 
were inadequate, and, in fact, wholly illusory, in view of 
any probable expectation of restoring a sound currency to 
those sections of the country whence it had been expelled 
from circulation by cheaper substitutes, was generally con- 
ceded, even by its most earnest supporters. This disease 
could hardly be cured by repeating and trebling the pre- 
scriptions of paper currency which had created it. he 
best result which could be rationally hoped for from the 
operations of this panacea, was the reduction of the value 
of. the currency of the specie paying sections, to the same 
level with the depreciated paper of the other sections. For 
this purpose, the proposed bank was authorized to issue 
three dollars of its paper currency, for one of its resources 
in specie; and it was provided, that whenever any excess 
of its issues should occur, beyond that proportion, “it shall 
be the duty of the bank to return to such proportion as 
speedily as shall be safe and practicable.” Whether the 
safety and convenience of the debtors, or of the creditors 
of the bank, was to be the criterion for such return to the 
authorized proportion, is no where disclosed in the bill. 

Nothing but the inexorable application of the severest 
party discipline, could have carried through the two houses 
of Congress, in the face of general denunciation of many 
of the most respectable capitalists and influential presses of 
the party by whom it was brought forward, a measure so 
notoriously defective in all the essential securities against 
abuses. After it was sent to the President, a leading mem- 
ber, who had given it his zealous support, stated, with a 
degree of frankness and candor which did him great credit, 
that, “if the President should approve it, nobody else did.” 
The excuse assigned for passing a bill, chartering a bank of 
the United States, with exclusive privileges over the re- 
venues and commerce of the country, for twenty years, 
with perfect assurance, on the part of its friends, that no 
man of common sense, who was able to pay his subscrip- 
tion, in good faith, would take any of the stock, was quite 
as extraordinary as the fact of its passage. The organ, 
at the seat of government, of the supporters of this bill (the 
National Intelligencer), stated, in its leading editorial article, 
on the day it was sent to the President, that “Our political 
friends appear to have considered it most expedient to pass 
VOL. 1.—No. I. 1: 
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the bill in its present shape, and leave the desired amend- 
ments to be disposed of in a supplementary bill.” Such was 
the apology tendered to the public, for the consummation, 
as far as concerned the action of the two houses of Congress, 
of a measure, admitted to be preposterous by many of its 
leading promoters, which had been carried through all the 
forms of a law, except the approval of the President, irre- 
pealable throughout an entire generation! It would seem 
impossible for human ingenuity to devise a more conclusive 
argument in favor of the veto power, given by the Consti- 
tution to the President of the United States, which merely 
authorizes him to refer a proposed law back to the house 
in which it originated, for further and more mature delibe- 
ration, than is furnished by the facts of this identical bill. 

Immediately after this bill had been returned by the 
Executive, agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, 
the Chairman of the select committee on the currency of 
the House of Representatives, (Mr. Sergeant, of Penn- 
sylvania,) moved in that branch of Congress, the bill 
which afterwards became the subject of the second mes- 
sage of the President. This was merely the one just re- 
turned to the Senate, slightly modified to obviate one of 
the several points of objection made by the President, re- 
lative to the abuses encouraged by its provisions in local 
discounts of accommodation paper, and reducing the capi- 
tal stock to twenty-one million of dollars. By the new 
bill brought into the House, the power of discount was re- 
stricted to bills of exchange,—obviously quite as liable to 
the grossest abuse as promissory notes,—leaving all the 
other objectionable features of the former bill unchanged. 
This measure was literally jammed through the House, in 
a few hours, by the force of new rules, unheard of before 
this special session, in any assembly professing to exercise 
the functions of deliberation. These unprecedented rules 
had been adopted on the spur of the emergency, and en- 
abled the majority to pass the bill, without discussion or 
amendment. A considerable portion of the members who 
supported this bill, in its various stages, evidently regarded 
it, rather as the perpetration of an excellent practical joke 
upon the Executive branch of the Government, than as 
a measure of grave and responsible legislation; for it was 
obvious to all, that this bill could not receive the constitu- 
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tional approval of the President, except by the abandon- 
ment of the main principle of his previous message to the 
Senate. In fact, it was brought forward, and carried 
through, for the avowed purpose of testing the consistency 
and moral courage of the President. After the vote on the 
final passage of the bill had been announced by the Speaker, 
the chairman of the committee, (Mr. Sergeant,) immedi- 
ately moved to amend its title, by incorporating into it that 
of the Sub-Treasury Law, which had been repealed a day 
or two previously. This amendment was carried by ac- 
clamation, the supporters of the proposed fiscal corpora- 
tion having burst forth, as appears from the autheutic re- 
port of the proceedings, contained in the Washington news- 
paper before referred to, into an uncontrolable shout of 
laughter, at this refined witticism. 

Such childish hilarity seems in perfect character with the 
whole of their proceedings. Like a parcel of youths, as- 
sembled night after night in caucus, to devise schemes for 
displaying their precocious spunk, by invading the public 
peace and security, the majorities of Congress appear to have 
implicitly given themselves up to the direction of those 
leaders who manifested the greatest boldness in their de- 
signs, and the least regard for the consequences. Appa- 
rently conscious that their direct power was of the shortest 
duration, they seemed anxious to do something which might 
afford them a chance of personal security from the just 
indignation of their masters and reapoiiilile guardians, the 
people. By granting away, for twenty years, to a corpora- 
tion of private individuals, the control of the currency and 
the means of livelihood of the whole community, they 
might hope to keep both the people, and their constituted 
authorities, in check. The former Bank had inflicted con- 
tinual sufferings and calamities upon the productive interests 
of the country,—for which the government was held re- 
sponsible——and why might not the same course be again 
pursued ¢ 

Fortunately for the country, the head of the Government, 
without whose constitutional concurrence these hopeful as- 
pirations could not be realized, estimated his responsibilities 
by a different standard. Bred in the school of the found- 
ers of the government, he regarded the assumption of pow- 
ers not granted to Congress by the Constitution, to be the 
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most tempting, as well as the most fatal source of weakness 
in our political system. The regulation of the personal 
relations of the people of the several States, he believed to 
belong to the State Governments. He had become painfully 
apprized of the manifold disturbances of these relations, 
throughout all the ordinary transactions of life, by the 
management of the late Bank, having served on the com- 
mittee of investigation, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1818,—as well as on that appointed by the 
Senate in 1834. These solemn inquiries into the operations 
of the system, had practically confirmed the opinions he 
had derived from Jefferson, Madison, and the other apostles 
of the old republican school, with regard to the want of 
power in Congress to charter such a corporation. The 
results of his deliberations may be most appropriately stated 
in his own forcible and expressive language, contained in 
his message rewurning the Senate bill: 


“Tt will suffice for me to say, that my own opinion has been uni- 
formly proclaimed to be against the exercise of any such power by 
this government. On all suitable occasions, during a period of twenty- 
five years, the opinion thus entertained has been unreservedly ex- 
pressed. I declared it in the Legislature of my native State. In the 
House of Representatives of the United States, it has been openly 
vindicated by me. In the Senate chamber, in the presence and hear- 
ing of many who are at this time members of that body, it has been 
affirmed, and reaffirmed, in speeches and reports there made, and by 
votes there recorded. In popular assemblies, I have unhesitatingly 
announced it; and in the last public declaration which I made, and 
that but a short time before the late Presidential election, I referred to 
my previously expressed opinions as being those then entertained by 
me. Witha full knowledge of the opinions thus entertained, and 
never concealed, I was elected, by the people, Vice President of the 
United States. By the occurrence of a contingency provided for in 
the Constitution, and arising under an impressive dispensation of 
Providence, I succeeded to the Presidential office. Before entering 
upon the duties of that office, I took an oath that I would ‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.’ Enter- 
taining the opinions alluded to, and having taken this oath, the Senate 
and the country will see that I could not give my sanction toa 
measure of the character described, without surrendering all claims 
to the respect of honorable men—all confidence on the part of the peo- 
ple—all self-respect,—all regard for moral and religious obligations— 
without an observance of which, no government can be prosperous, 
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and no people can be happy. It would be to commit a crime which I 
would not wilfully commit to gain any earthly reward, and which 
would justly subject me to the ridicule and scorn of all virtuous men. 

“I deem it entirely unnecessary, at tnis time, to enter upon the rea- 
sons which have brought my mind to the convictions I feel and enter- 
tain on this subject. They have been over and over again repeated. 
If some of those who have preceded me in this high office, have enter- 
tained and avowed different opinions, I yield all confidence that their 
convictions were sincere. I claim only to have the same measure 
meted out to myself. Without going further into the argument, I will 
say, that in looking to the powers of this Government to collect, safely 
keep, and disburse the public revenue, and incidentally to regulate the 
commerce and exchanges, [ have not been able to satisfy myself that 
the establishment, by this government, of a bank of discount, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term, was a necessary means, or one de- 
manded by propriety, to execute those powers. What can the local 
discounts of the bank have to do with the collecting, safe-keeping, and 
disbursing of the revenue? So far as the mere discounting of paper is 
concerned, it is quite immaterial to this question whether the discount 
is obtained at a State bank or a United States bank. They are both 
equally local—both beginning and both ending in a local accommoda- 
tion. What influence have local discounts, granted by any form of 
bank, in the regulating of the currency and the exchanges? Let the 
history of the late United States Bank, aid us in answering this in- 
quiry.” 


When the similar bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the circumstances we have narrated, came 
before the President, he encountered, as was seen from the 
publications soon afterwards, the cajoleries, the importu- 
nities, and even the threats of those who had surrounded 
him, with a degree of conciliatory calmness, more conso- 
nant with his high, personal, and official character, than 
with such attempts to trample upon his solemnly promul- 
gated convictions. The dignified firmness manifested by 
the President, in returning this second bill to the House 
where it originated, with his reasons for declining to ap- 
prove it, not only confirmed public confidence in him, per- 
sonally, but has given additional lustre to the reputation of 
the nation. 

Having occupied so much space in showing the effects of 
similar powers with those contained in the two bills before 
us, it is unnecessary to discuss these objections in detail. 
Some notice of the general question presented by these 
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messages, to the consideration and final award of the peo- 
ple of the United States, seems proper. 

Whether the power should be granted to Congress, to 
create corporations, with privileges coéxtensive with the 
Union, was brought distinctly to the consideration of the 
framers of the Constitution, as appears by the authentic de- 
bates of the Convention, recently published from Mr. 
Madison’s papers. After discussing the consequences, the 
grant of this power was explicitly refused. As all powers 
not granted are, in terms, reserved either to the States, re- 
spectively, or to the people, it would seem difficult to satis- 
fy the understanding and conscience of any upright person, 
meeting this question, free from all prepossession, that such 
power was granted by the Constitution, in spite of the con- 
trary determination of its framers. It has been, indeed, 
said, that the axioms of geometry—the foundation of every 
mathematical truih,—are only universally admitted, because 
it has never happened to become the personal interest of 
any one to contradict them. 

A glance at the previous history of this country, will 
show the ground on which the framers of the Constitution 
refused to Congress the power of indirectly depreciating 
the standard of value, by creating private corporations for 
that purpose, as well as explain the prohibition of the 
issue of bills of credit by the States. Early after the settle- 
ment of the colonies, they began the issue of paper money. 
In the course of a few years, it was found so convenient, 
that its abundance and consequent cheapness, expelled 
from circulation all currency of intrinsic value. But the 
evils of a factitious currency were not long in making 
themselves felt. The power of creating a commercial 
equivalent by law, enabled needy and profligate legislators 
to exercise the prerogative which only belongs to the 
Deity,—that of creating an object of the highest value out 
of nonentity, and making it equal to the products of long 
and painful labor of the rest of the community. Such 
flagrant usurpation and injustice, tended to demoralize the 
people, and overturn the most sacred sanctions of society. 
Popular favor was sought by the constant recurrence 
of sche:es of relief, by lightening the burden of all obli- 
gations, both public and private, through new issues, and 
increased depreciations of the legal measure of value. So 
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gross were these frauds, and so oppressive became their 
operation upon the industrious and unprotected part of the 
community, that some indemnity was indispensable, against 
the enormous, and continually increasing depreciation, in 
which several of the colonies became rivals of each other. 
Unprincipled and short-sighted men had urged the reduc- 
tions of immediate profit, at the expense of others, to such 
an extent, in several colonies, as nearly to destroy all com- 
mercial interchange between them and others. The practi- 
cal remedy attempted was, to establish, by law, the prices 
of the most important articles of consumption, and to fix 
severe penalties upon every demand for higher prices. It 
was soon found, that transactions could not be carried on 
under such shackles, and these laws were allowed to sink 
into oblivion, when it was finally discovered, that commercial 
equivalents cannot be created by acts of human legislation. 
Legal paper currency was so universally contemned, that 
no prudent individual could enter into contracts, payable at 
a future period, except in specific commodities, and all com- 
merce was reduced to the primitive state of barter, as 
though no legal currency existed. The practical measure 
of value was governed by local circumstances. Tobacco, 
in some of the colonies, in others, wheat, or other grain, 
were recognized as the medium of payment. Through- 
out extensive sections, raccoon skins, and other furs, were 
employed, while, in some parts of the Eastern States, rum 
became a standard of value.* Singular as it may appear, 
this was a commodity which possessed many advantages 
over others employed for the same purpose. It could be 
readily divided into any quantities desired, its purity was 
easily ascertained, it was not exposed to deteriorate by 
long keeping, and as it could not be produced but at. much 
expense and labor, there was no danger that it would be- 
come depreciated from sudden excess. All these expedients, 

*Intelligent men have expressed surprise, that the hundred and fifty hogsheads 
of rum, furnished to the State of New-Hampshire, by the late John Langdon, 
should have enabled that State to put in motion her militia, under Gen. Stark, 
who, by the victory at Bennington, led to the capitulation of Gen. Burgoyne, 
and turned the tide of events, at the darkest period of the Revolution. This rum 
was not used to inspire that patriotic militia with subtle courage, but performed 
an office which no currency in the cormmand of the State could do, at that june- 
ture. It was a commercial equivaluut, which would purchase indispensable 


supplies ; this result could not have been accomplished with paper money to any 
amount. 
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resorted to, from time to time, for more than half a cen- 
tury, had clearly illustrated to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, the causes which had led to the decline of commerce, 
and the continual overturns to which property was ex- 
posed, throughout the continent, previous to the Revolution. 
The general impoverishment of the most devoted and pa- 
triotic friends of popular rights, during the war, by means 
of the paper money then issued, served to enforce these re- 
sults upon the minds of all reflecting men. 

In 1781, the United States having received, from the 
crown of France, about half a million of dollars, in gold and 
silver, on public account, the superintendent of the finances 
of that period, Mr. Robert Morris, conceived the plan of 
using this money to establish the credit of a private corpo- 
ration to issue notes payable on demand, in specie, by 
which the operations of the public service might be facili- 
tated, at the same time that the interests of the individuals 
composing the corporation might be advanced. ‘The Bank 
of North America was accordingly chartered, first by the 
Congress of the Confederation, and subsequently by the 
State of Pennsylvania. The capital stock of the Bank was 
nominally paid ‘by the corporation, in their bonds—its origi- 
nal efficient means having been wholly furnished by the 
public treasury. As this Bank was incorporated by law, 
only the securities paid in for its capital were available for 
its engagements. The individual property of the corpora- 
tors, who derived, exclusively, the profits from its opera- 
tions, was held to be wholly absolved from liability on this 
account. The temptations for profligate issues of paper 
currency, which neither rested upon public faith, as the 
former paper money had done, nor upon individual re- 
sponsibility, were so obviously aggravated by this plan, that 
the charter was subsequently repealed. This description of 
corporation appears, by the debates, to have been brought 
to the consideration of the convention, when it refused to 
Congress the power to grant any charters of incorporation 
whatever. 

Reflecting upon the deleterious influence which the excess 
of commercial currency, issued by private corporations, 
without practical! obligation for its redemption, has recently 
exercised upon the security of property, and mercantile 
morality, a passing remark or two, upon the origin of this 
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singular exemption, may not be misplaced. This principle 
is not to be found in the Civil Law, from which our ideas of 
private corporations were originally derived. Under that 
system, individuals might freely associate themselves into 
corporations, for purposes of trade, agriculture, or manu- 
facture, but they were not relieved from individual re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, their persons and estates 
were strictly bound for the performance of their corporate 
engagements. Sometimes these corporations appear to 
have assumed important public duties,—and not only the 
individual corporators were liable for their performance, 
but their estates, into whatever hands they might pass, 
were held charged with the burden. The corporation of 
the Navunculartt had undertaken to transport grain, on 
public account, from the provinces, for the supply of the 
cities of Rome and Constantinople with bread. The whole 
estate of each of the members of this corporation, was so 
strictly bound for the peformance of this trust, that St. 
Augustine appears to have refused, in behalf of the church 
of Hippo, the bequest of the large property of one of these 
corporations, in consequence of this burden upon it.* By 
what process have private corporations, admitted univer- 
sally to have been derived from the Civil Law, been released 
from this essential condition of their original existence ? 
The only solution of this anomaly we are able to offer, is, 
that in the country whence we have immediately drawn 
most of our legal principles, private corporations, for many 
centuries, were exclusively ecclesiastical bodies, composed 
of individuals who could possess neither property, nor legal 
existence, apart from the corporation to which they be- 
longed. Maxims of the Common Law which were justly 

applicable to monks professing poverty, and destitute even 
of civil existence separate from their monastic corporation, 

have been sirangely adopted by courts, in modern times, for 

the total immunity of speculators, who become members of 
banking corporations, from all responsibility, in person or 

property, for frauds of the most flagrant character, which 

they may choose to perpetrate under the shelter of the cor- 

poration. By this exemption from all liability, thousands 

may be ruined with perfect impunity, both personal and 

pecuniary, on the part of the individuals who shall be able 

*See Aug. Sermo. 49 de diversis. Opera tom. 10, page 520, Paris ed., 1637. 
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to contrive any plausible scheme for enriching themselves 
at the expense of the community. The fraud may be so 
palpable, that, had it been perpetrated in their personal ca- 
pacity, it would have come within the provisions of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence,—but, as corporators, they are wholly 
exempted from the consequences. 

To resume our narrative of the state of things at the 
period of the formation of the Constitution. By the peace 
of 1783, our citizens were enabled to embark in foreign 
trade, and gold and silver were returned in exchange for our 
products. But the people had been generally impoverished 
by the previous abuses inflicted on them by paper money. 
The pressure of contracts accumulated during the war, 
which this money would not now discharge, became so ex- 
ceedingly onerous, from this change of medium, that the 
clamor for new issues of paper currency, in most of the 
States, was incessant. Demagogues were industrious in 
inducing the people to believe that there was not specie 
enough in the world to fulfil the necessities for currency. 
Popular disturbances were excited on this subject, in seve- 
ral of the States,—the most dangerous of which broke out 
in Massachusetts, at the close of 1786. During the pre- 
vious summer, conventions of the people were held in vari- 
ous parts of the State, declaring the imperious necessity for 
recourse to paper money, to save them from ruin. The 
largest of these conventions was in Augusi, when several 
resolutions were adopted, of which the following measure 
of relief is a specimen: 


“Voted, That this Convention recommend to the several towns, that 
they instruct their representatives to use their influence, in the next 
General Court, to have emitted a bank of paper money subject to de- 
preciation, making it a tender in al! payments equal to silver and gold, 
to be issued in order to call in the commonwealth securities.” 


The legislature—a General Court as it was termed,—of 
Massachusetts, wisely and firmly refused to authorize the 
renewal of the schemes of relief which, during a long 
course of years, had visited so much suffering upon their 
fellow-citizens, which was ignorantly ascribed to other 
causes. Upon this refusal, the supporters of paper money 
rose in arms, for the purpose of extorting, by force, from 
the Legislature, the required relief. They attempted to 
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seize the public arsenal, at Springfield, which was pr 
defended by the patriotism of a few militia, suddenly called 
out for the purpose. After convulsing the State for seve- 
ral months, producing much bloodshed in its suppression, 
and subjecting the State to heavy expenses for the mainte- 
nance of the military force embodied for the purpose, the 
insurrection was put down. ‘These particulars are derived 
from Minot’s “History of the Insurrection of 1786,” where 
many interesting facts, showing the state of public feeling 
at the time, may be found. The same excitement prevailed 
in other States; but Massachusetts, the richest and strong- 
est among the leading States of the confederacy, at that 
time, furnishes sufficient proof of the demoralization pro- 
duced by paper money. Similar evidence is found in the 
letter of General Washington to Governor Stone, of Mary- 
land, written at this time, vand published in Sparks’ edition 
of Washington’s writings, as to the popular feeling in the 
central section of the Union, and the opinion of our lead- 
ing patriots in relation to paper currency. 

Under these circumstances, the Convention of 1787 as- 
sembled. In view of long-continued and melancholy 
experience, the disastrous effects of which had mainly ren- 
dered a new form of government necessary for the security 
of individual rights and the protection of the public inter- 
ests, the patriots entrusted with drawing up the principles 
of the fundamental law of the nation, determined that no 
future invasions of the measure of value, which they could 
foresee and guard against, should expose society to new 
convulsions. ‘They accordingly prohibited the States from 
issuing bills of credit, making any thing but gold and silver 
a tender in payment of debts, or passing any laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. After sufficient experience in 
the operations of the Bank of North America, they re- 
fused, by a decisive vote, to grant to Congress the power 
to create any corporation whatever. The right to make 
paper currency the measure of value, had invariably been 
abused, whether exercised by public agents or private cor- 
porations. The interposition of individual credit, as a 
means of supporting such currency, was accompanied with 
the hope of personal profit, which aggravated its liability to 
become a scourge to the comfort and security of the com- 
munity. In their high wisdom, they required Congress to 
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regulate the value of gold and silver coins, and left other 
commercial equivalents to adjust themselves to that value. 

Four years afterwards, the project of the first bank of the 
United States was brought before Congress, and was pass- 
ed under the grant of power “to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers,’—being those previously enumerated in the 
Constitution. 'The circumstances which induced such an 
exercise of implied authority, after its specific grant had 
been expressly refused, are worthy of reflection. 

The paper currency which had been issued by Congress, 
in the course of the Revolutionary war, amounted to about 
two hundred and forty millions of dollars: a large sum had 
also been issued by the authority of the several States, the 
amount of which cannot be now ascertained with precision, 
but it probably approached one hundred millions. The 
whole of this immense amount of currency, after circu- 
lating among the people in exchange on substantial values, 
had depreciated to nothing, becoming a total loss in the 
hands of its holders. Thousands of families, the most re- 
spectable and patriotic in the United States, had been ruin- 
ed and reduced to poverty by this currency. Public obli- 
gations which had not been employed as currency, consisting 
of final settlement certificates, and other similar securities of 
the United States, to the amount of upwards of forty mil- 
lions, and similar securities of the several States, given in 
payment of supplies to carry on the war, or to pay the 
soldiery raised by them, respectively, in the common cause, 
to the amount of about twenty millions, had also been emit- 
ted. These public obligations had principally fallen into the 
hands of speculators, at prices varying from one tenth, to 
one twentieth part of the nominal amount of the securities. 
The holders of these securities being comparatively few and 
wealthy, were able to combine and exert so much influence 
over the first Congress, that they succeeded in obtaining 
the passage of a law for funding the whole in Public Debt, 
at their nominal amounts,—while the payment of the actual 
cost of these securities to the holders, would have satisfied 
the demands of substantial justice, as was contended by 
Madison, and other leaders, who advocated the permanent 
interests of the whole community, as distinguished from the 
profits of a particular class. 
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By this law, an immense debt was saddled upon the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, which, in addition to the 
foreign debt of the United States, contracted in Holland 
and France, amounting to about twelve millions more, con- 
stituted a mass of nearly seventy five millions of dollars,— 
the annual expense of which exceeded all the current dis- 
bursements of the public service besides, at that period. 
Under a currency exclusively composed of gold and silver, 
as contemplated by the Constitution, this improvident act 
would soon have manifested its consequences as an op- 
pressive burden upon the resources of the people, and a 
flagrant abuse of the delegated power of Congress. The 
enhancement of the public expenditures by the interest of 
this debt, assumed for the advantage of one class of the 
community, at the same time that the more meritorious ob- 
ligations held by the other classes, were suffered to drop 
into oblivion, without notice, was so aggravated, that it 
was deemed “ necessary and proper” to provide this class 
with the means of inflating the currency of the country, by 
the arbitrary issue of paper, receivable for the public 
revenues. The first Bank of the United States was accord- 
ingly projected, as indispensable for the support of public 
credit, under this load of public debt. By placing the 
movement of currency, and, of course, the control of the 
whole commerce of the country, in the hands of a cor- 
poration of individuals, wholly irresponsible to the people, 
for an entire generation, increased influence would be given 
to the supporters of the funding and banking system. 
The friends of popular rights, who had advocated the pay- 
ment of public securities at their real value, in the hands of 
those who had purchased them, which would have been a 
light burden,—not exceeding four or five millions of dol- 
lars, instead of upwards of sixty millions, at which they 
were funded,—strenuously opposed the establishment of the 
Bank, as a manifest perversion, if not flagrant violation of 
the principles, to secure which the Constitution had been 
adopted. It was defended by arguments plausibly adapted 
to meet the diversity of views which then prevailed in re- 
gard to currency. The supporters of paper money were 
solaced with assurances, that the Bank would make money 
plentiful,—while those who regarded paper currency as the 
greatest of all evils, were gratified with the official declara- 
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tion, that it would promote and secure the circulation of 
gold and silver coin. A most ingenious combination of 
these conflicting pretexts, may be seen in the report of 
Secretary Hamilton, in favor of establishing the first bank. 
Were there no traditionary or other evidence extant, as to 
the appliances by which these laws were passed through 
Congress, the history of the late special session, in regard 
to the two bills before us, and the kindred measures con- 
certed for similar purposes of relief, might throw a flood of 
light upon the discipline that could have been adopted, to 
prevent an adequate expression of the permanent interests 
of the whole people, in carrying out measures, to gratify 
the cupidity of a particular clsss. 

The operations of this Bank, together with those created 
by the several States, having supplied the channels of circu- 
lation with a cheaper and more convenient currency than 
gold and silver, these universal equivalents were, of course, 
carried by the balance of trade to other countries, leavin 
only the local and factitious currency of banks, to fulfil their 
duties in the interchanges of the community, as well as in all 
public payments. When the period for which the first Bank 
was chartered had expired, State Banks were employed by 
the Government in a similar manner; all public taxes, as 
well as interchanges between individuals, being conducted 
in their currency. Upon their suspension in 1814, this cur- 
rency was still received into the treasury. From the ab- 
sence of all practical check upon its profuse issue, it soon be- 
came so discordant in value, that the equality of taxation 
required by the Constitution was overthrown. But so eflec- 
tually had gold and silver been expelled from circulation, by 
the substitution of currency of no intrinsic value, that a 
sufficient amount for public payments could not be com- 
manded, without great delay and inconvenience. Under the 
pressure of this emergency, many leading individuals who 
had zealously opposed the establishment of the former Bank, 
as a perversion of the Constitution, found themselves com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the necessity and propriety of incor: 
porating that of 1816, as affording the only efficient means, 
which could then be devised, for carrying on the public 
service. 

It must be obvious to the most casual observer, that both 
these Banks were created upon grounds of public necessity, 
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which could not be urged in favor of chartering any paper- 
issuing corporation at the time when the two bills in question 
were brought before Congress. No public debt of any im- 
portance existed, nor was there any discrepancy in the value 
of the currency employed in public payments. When the 
States of Maryland, Kentucky and Ohio, undertook to expel 
the branches of the late Bank from their respective jurisdic- 
tions, by imposing taxes upon their operations, the question 
of the constitutionality of the charter of the Bank, by Con- 
gress, came before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for solemn decision, in the case of Macculloch vs, Mary- 
land.* The judgment of that august tribunal, which has 
been regarded, by many, as closing this general question, 
turned upon the political necessity of that Bank, leaving 
the constitutionality of any future Bank, incorporated un- 
der a different state of things, wholly untouched. The 
distinct and irresistible inference from the reasoning of 
Chief Justice Marshall upon that case, is, that when the 
public service may be carried on with security and con- 
venience without the interposition of such an agent as the 
Bank, its incorporation cannot be justified by any grant 
of power in the Constitution. That such is the case at the 
present time, is conclusively proved by the efficient opera- 
tions of the government under the Sub-Treasury law, re- 
pealed by Congress while these bills were before it. The 
incorporation of “an oldfashioned Bank of the United 
States,” for the relief of the people, by promoting indi- 
vidual convenience, however general, is not authorized by 
the judgment of the Supreme Court. On that point, the 
question of constitutionality is quite as open as.at the com- 
mencement of the present form of government. 
Independent of the fact, that the public service may now 
be efficiently conducted without recourse to the Charter of 
any corporation by Congress, the two bills before us con- 
tain provisions which directly conflict with the most im- 
portant safeguard against the corrupt misuse of the public 
money, which is contained in the Constitution :—* No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money, shall be published from time to time.” 
*4 Wheaton’s Reports, 316. 
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The laws incorporating the two Banks of the United States, 
constitute neither of them the Treasury. That of 1791, 
contains no provisions on the subject. The sixteenth 
section of that of 1816, provides that the deposite of the 
money of the United States, in places where the Bank and 
its branches may be established, shall be made in the Bank 
and its branches, “ unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall at any time otherwise order and direct,’—assigning 
the reasons for such direction to Congress. Upon di- 
rections for depositing the public money in certain State 
Banks, given by Secretary, now Chief Justice, Taney, in 
1833, it was argued by the friends of the late Bank, that the 
law intended to make that Bank the Treasury, and that, 
consequently, these directions were illegal ; indeed, resolutions 
were adopted by the Senate, denouncing these directions 
as unconstitutional, which were afterwards expunged from 
the journals, But the idea, that the Bank was intended to 
be made the Treasury, can be found in no law. The six- 
teenth section of each of these bills, on the other hand, e-- 
pressly provides, that the public money shall be deposited 
with the Bank or Corporation respectively, unless other- 
wise directed by law, and they both contain the further and 
more important enaeiment, that the public money deposit- 
ed with them, “shall be taken and deemed to be in the 
Treasury of the United States.” The title “ Fiscal,” append- 
ed to the Bank and Corporation proposed to be created by 
these bills respectively, became appropriate to their func- 
tions. Had either of these bills been made a law, they 
would have created a new fisc, or Treasury—not merely 
a Treasury Bank, but the Treasury itself. 

Now, as no money can be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in violation of the Constitution, except in consequence of 
appropriations made by law, could the public money in the 
Treasury have been applied to commercial facilities, as pro- 
vided by these two bills? Under the issue of three dollars 
of promises to pay specie, for each dollar actually in pos- 
session, as contemplated by both, a rise of prices, increased 
importations, and unfavorable foreign exchanges, must have 
inevitably created enormous demands for the fulfilment of 
these promises. Could the public money in the treasury 
be constitutionally applied to the rescue of these corpora- 
tions from discredit? We are aware that it has been seri- 
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ously proposed, as an effectual mode of preventing such 
catastrophes, to increase the rates of protective duties, 
But this must prove futile whenever the rate is carried be- 
yond twenty or thirty per cent. The experience of every 
commercial country in the world, has proved that the only 
consequence of a higher rate of impost, is to encourage 
illicit traffic. ‘The revenue is lessened, at the expense of the 
honest and fair dealer. As the artificial counterpoise, sanc- 
tioned by these bills, in the shape of increased currency, is 
two hundred per cent., no possible rate of impost duty 
can prevent the constant drain it would occasion. The 
public treasury, under such a system, must be exposed to 
continual hazard, besides the violation of the Constitution. 
In all governments worthy of the name, the mainspring 
of the public service is the Treasury. All the functions 
of sovereignty, in every branch, whether civil or military, 
are dependant upon the security and efficiency of its ope- 
rations. The grant of the control of the public revenue 
to a corporation of private individuals, irresponsible either 
in person or property, for mismanagement, for any future 
period,— whether of twenty or an hundred years,—is, in 
effect, an abdication of the most essential functions of the 
government, for that time. Can this be constitutionally 
done by any existing Congress’ Whatever may have 
been decided by the Supreme Court, every individual in 
the community, must judge for himself, upon a question 
of essential revolution of the government under which he 
lives. May those who have been chosen to administer trusts 
so expressly defined, grant away the most important pow- 
ers over the industry and subsistence of the people, for a 
term of years, or forever, at their option, to be held as 
private property, not to be resumed, or modified, except 
by the consent of the grantees? After such grant to a pri- 
vate corporation shall have passed through the forms of law, 
can neither any subsequent Congress, nor the States, nor the 
people, change the management of the revenue, however 
defective it may be found by experience? Such is held 
to be the effect of chartering “an oldfashioned Bank of 
the United States.” It would seem, that such a grant is 
so totally inconsistent with the objects of the government, 
established by the Constitution, as to demonstrate, that 
no authority for it can be derived from that instrument. 
VoL. 1.—No l. 15 
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Any law passed by Congress, pursuant to its expressly 
granted powers, may be repealed at the pleasure of the 
same, or a subsequent Congress, whatever may be the pri- 
vate rights involved. The army may be disbanded,—the 
navy sold,—and the brave defenders of the country of both 
services, turned into civil life, without warning or provision, 
All contracts and permanent arrangements for their support, 
may be at once ended by law. Is it “necessary and proper” 
to obviate the possibility of such injustice, for the present 
Congress to put the control of the military power of the 
Union wholly beyond the reach of a future Congress, by 
interposing the yested rights of a corporation of irresponsi- 
ble individuals, giving them absolute authority over the army 
and navy, for one or more generations tocome! ‘The im- 
plied power in the Constitution, is as full, for this purpose, 
as to settle the principles and details of the administration 
of the public revenue, and to grant the absolute control over 
it to such a corporation, for any specific period. The pri- 
mary object mentioned in the preamble of the Constitution, 
“to establish justice,” is exposed to much greater danger from 
a corporation controlling the revenues, than from one vested 
with the military power of the Union. Neither the State 
tribunals, nor those of the United States, can enforce con- 
tracts while the public service is carried on in a depreciated 
medium. Of this there has been ample experience in some 
of the States. Courts may, indeed, render judgments—issue 
executions—and order their ministerial officers to collect the 
amounts required ; but, in practice, all this ceremony has 
always been found as inefleetual to secure the strict fulfil- 
ment of contracts in lawful currency, as though paper 
money had been, in fact, a tender in payment, whenever the 
public service is conducted in currency whose value is at 
the mercy of irresponsible corporations, absolved from the 
obligation of performing their promises. The arguments 
derived from individual convenience, become extremely 
fashionable and popular under these circumstances. Would 
it not be convenient to every individual in the community, 
to be permitted to administer justice for himself, in his own 
way? Such arguments may be urged as strongly and as 
plausibly in favor of Lynch law, as of Bank law. 

Similar suggestions of individual advantage and personal 
convenience, constitute the only grounds, applicable at the 
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present time, to the surrender of such vital public authority 
to a private corporation, whose power shall pervade the 
whole United States. It seems to be overlooked, by those 
who employ such arguments, that wealth cannot be created 
by any human law. When property is granted by law to 
one class of the community, for the purpose of affording 
them exclusive facilities, and increasing their profits, a cor- 
respondent amount of property must be taken from other 
classes. The mode by which this may be practically 
effected, has been shown, in too many forms, by the opera- 
tions of the late Bank of the United States, to require further 
elucidation. 

If the public service is strictly conducted by the consti- 
tutional standard of value, agreeably to impartial justice, no 
difficulties of a permanent character can occur in those be- 
tween individuals. Of the manifold conveniences of a 
commercial paper medium, were it possible to confine it 
within the rigid limits of a representative of coin, into which 
the whole might be at once converted, at the option of the 
holders, no reasonable man can entertain a doubt. It not 
only facilitates large operations, by saving the delay and 
trouble of weighing or counting the coin it represents, but 
the ease with which large sums may be transported from 
place to place, is a strong argument in its favor, as a labor- 
saving process. But these undoubted facilities, furnish also 
means for grievous abuses. ‘The secrecy and rapidity with 
which fraudulent transfers of vast amounts of property may 
be effected, is one strong objection to its use, even could its 
representative character, as a commercial equivalent, be 
rigidly preserved. A curious person has recently stated, that, 
had the Directors of the Bank of the United States posted 
a person, rapid and expert in the counting of cash, in front 
of their banking house, when they commenced the great 
expansion at the close of 1834, for the purpose of flinging 
into the street silver dollars as fast as they could be counted, 
he could not have thrown away the amount of the losses 
of the Bank at the time of its final stoppage, by many 
millions. Such an operation would have probably attracted 
the notice of the stockholders, before their whole property 
had been squandered. When an individual is enabled to 
make way with millions upon millions, without exciting the 
slightest visible grounds of suspicion, the comparative im- 
portance of convenience, on the one hand, and security on 
the other, becomes worthy of consideration. 
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The proper office of paper currency is shown by the or- 
dinary interchange of commodities, which is familiar to all 
who are conversant with the course of trade in the great 
emporium of the commercial world. Most of the staples 
brought to the port of London on sale, are lodged by the 
importers, for safe-keeping, in the immense warehouses be- 
longing to the dock companies, and are represented in 
market by dock warrants and samples. These warrants 
are obligations to deliver to the legal bidder the specific 
article described therein. A warrant frequently passes 
through the hands of a dozen parties, through as many pur- 
chases anc sales, without one of the individuals holding it, 
seeing the article it represents. In the case of most com- 
moGities, the conveniences, both to sellers and buyers, of 
conducting transactions by such representatives, is much 
greater, than though the physical delivery attended every 
transfer of the legal title. 'The system is substantially the 
same with that of the tobacco warehouses esvablished in 
some of the States, from which the idea was probably de- 
rived originally, and which has been partially applied among 
us to other staples. In London, it comprehends most for- 
eign commodities, for such are the labor-saving facilities 
which commercial enterprise, left unshackled, always con- 
trives for its own operations. 

What would be the effect on the commerce of London, 
should these dock companies, after the principle to be legal- 
ly recognised in the two bills before us, on the receipt into 
their warehouses of any commodity of known value,—say 
of a thousand barrels of flour,—issue their warrants to the 
importer for this quantity, and at the same time issue war- 
rants for two thousand barrels besides, to themselves or their 
friends, and put them into the market for sale, under the be- 
lief that the whole quantity would not be caiied for? The 
nominal stock of flour in the market would be increased 
three fold, under such a general practice, but would con- 
fidence be promoted, and security in the transactions in the 
article he advanced? Such, it is contended. would be the 
consequence of a similar increase of money. Both are com- 
mercial equivalents, exchangeable against each other. 
There is quite as much reason for this factitious increase of 
flour, as of cash, if their comparative value is to remain free 
from artificial disturbance. Can more grave and practical 
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objections be urged against the issue, by the warehouse- 
keeper, of his obligations to deliver on demand three times 
the amount of the real quantity of any article deposited in 
his custody, than against such issues by a banker ? Both may 
relieve the people, by creating an imaginary abundance of 
flour or of money, and conduct their business in high credit 
until the period shall arrive when either are wanted. But 
when scarcity shall produce an effective demand, the dis- 
astrous consequences, upon all who rely upon such delusive 
sources of supply, becomes too apparent, from the unsatis 
fied cravings of hunger in the one case, and the discredit 
which at once overtakes the pecuniary obligations of the 
community on the other. The commercial morality of 
these two cases cannot be distinguished, except by the 
depressed standard which has long beer n sanctioned by the pre- 
valence of pernicious notions on the subject of Banking. 
As regards the security of property, and the inviolable faith 
of contracts, the result of such artificial increase of currency 
is incalculably more injurious to the highest interests of 
society, than such an increase of any other equivalent. 

That men, highly intelligent on other subjects, should 
resolve to shut their eyes to the consequences of such fac- 
titious increase of a commercial equivalent, which neces- 
sarily enters into all the transactions of business, seems to 
be mere infatuation. Their characters for solvency are 
placed in continual jeopardy, by revulsions which sweep 
over the whole length and breadth of the land, with the 
desolating fury of a tropical hurricane. Unless it were 
possible to suppose, that a simultaneous increase of such 
equivalent shall take place in every part of the commercial 
world, these revulsions are inevitable from the system. As 
this never can occur, the community subjected to its in- 
fluence is exposed to the destruction of its own industry, by 
the competition of the products of all other countries where 
currency is dearer, a the cost of production lower. At 
the same time, its means of payment for the foreign com- 
modities attracted by this inflation of prices, are lessened by 
the increased expenses of bringing its own produce to 
market, where it must compete in price with those of other 
countries. 

There has been no period of five consecutive years since 
paper currency has been generally employed in this country 
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as the measure of value, while it has professed to represent a 
commercial equivalent, that this process has not been re- 
peated, with more or less intensity, in proportion to the pre- 
vious expansion. ‘The principal excuse for reconstructing 
the machinery for inflicting these calamities permanently 
on the present and succeeding generation, is precisely that 
urged in favor of the paper money of the States at the 
period of the adoption of the Constitution,—that there is not 
specie enough in the world for the purposes of currency. 
No data being given, either at that time or the present, for 
this opinion, we shall not offer any counter opinion, as our 
endeavors to elucidate some of the complex questions rela- 
tive to currency do not require it. We will readily admit, 
that should the aggregate amount of the speculative bar- 
gains made in 1835 and 1836 be taken as the accurate 
measure of the trade of this country, silver enough for the 
payment of these obligations could not have been found, if 
the mountain of Potosi, with all its original wealth, had 
been placed in the city of Philadelphia, instead of that huge 
manufactory of factitious currency which was so long the 
fountain of delusion and suffering to the commercial world. 
As to the ordinary interchange of commodities, which con- 
stitutes the commerce of the country, whatever amount of 
specie is found requisite to carry it on, will not fail to be 
forthcoming, whenever it shall be found necessary. If our 
merchants choose to expel gold and silver from circulation, 
by employing cheaper substitutes in all their transactions, 
they must get along without using them, as_ they best can. 
The description of currency recognised by common con- 
sent as the measure of value in any community, unless the 
laws interfere, is entirely a matter of option with the parties 
to the contract. When left unshackled by monopolies, com- 
merce always finds eflicient means for the exchange of 
equivalent values. We have alluded to facilities afforded 
by dock warrants to the interchanges of London. The most 
enterprizing and wealthy of the producing regions of Eng- 
land, Manchester, and the manufacturing country around it, 
conducted, for many years, the immense commercial trans- 
actions which flowed through that centre of British indus- 
try, almost entirely without the use of money. After the 
great panic of 1825, which very nearly destroyed the Bank 
of England, the British Parliament, in its wisdom, au- 
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thorized the establishment of Joint Stock Banks, with 
power to issue paper currency. Previous to the creation of 
these banks, at Manchester, the general medium of pay- 
ment in the mutual transactions in that neighborhood was, 
the bills of exchange of individual houses. drawn for com- 
modities purchased. A great manufacturer sold goods to a 
merchant for his bills at perhaps three months, payable in 
London or Liverpool. In purchasing cotton from another 
merchant, he endorsed this bill in payment. The cotton 
merchant endorsed and paid it away in his turn, and so 
on, until it reached its maturity, when it might, probably, 
bear forty or fifty different endorsements, of the several 
houses through which it had passed as a medium. of pay- 
ment. Cash, or bank notes, were seldom employed in the 
ordinary transactions of that prosperous community, except 
for the payment of the wages of the operatives, and the re- 
tail dealings growing out of them. This circulation of 
bills of exchange, based upon actual transactions,—and it 
was a point of honor to circulate no others, possessed the 
most important of all attributes of currency ;—they were 
always exactly as abundant as the wants of the trade re- 
quired, for they were the creation of the exchange of equiv- 
alent values. It was consequently the most stable and 
secure currency that could have been devised, excepting 
gold and silver. ‘The disastrous change which has come 
over the manufacturing interests, of which Manchester is 
the great centre, within a few years past, and from which 
the producers of our great staple have suffered so severely, 
is attributed, in a great degree, to the substitution of the 
paper currency of the numerous Joint-Stock Banks, several 
of which have failed, after deranging the transactions of 
that community by profligate issues, instead of the previous 
currency of bills of exchange. Security, in this case, as 
in many others, was disregarded in the ardent pursuit of 
larger profits and greater convenience. 

We mention this instance of the facility with which com- 
merce always adapts its instruments to practical use, not by 
way of recommending such currency to communities pla- 
ced in different circumstances, but simply for the purpose of 
illustrating the general principle advanced,—that, among 
intelligent people, permanent difficulties in finding adequate 
means for the exchange of equivalents can never exist, 
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unless they are created by unwise and ignorant legislation. 
The conflicts of individual interests which occasionally 
arise, when left to adjust themselves by the universal stand- 
ard of value, under their own circumstances, produce, like 
the conflict of the elements, a general diffusion of salutary 
action. But, whenever the movement of the commercial 
currency of a great nation is entrusted to the control of a 
single individual, or what is substantionally the same thing, 
to a single corporation, no sufficient assurance can be given, 
that blunders, or sinister interests, will not suddenly involve 
all transactions in confusion. What would be the conse- 
quences if a single man, or a private corporation, were 
empowered to regulate the supply of rain upon the various 
sections of this country, by Mr. Espy’s plan, or some other 
process, fora whole generation? Will it be supposed, that 
the natural causes which control atmospheric action are not, 
on the whole, infinitely more advantageous in their effects, 
though local and temporary inconveniences are sometimes 
severely felt, than any such arrangements could be, were it 
possible that individual management might exercise the most 
efficient control? We hold the scientific attainments of 
Professor Espy, of Philadelphia, in respect, and do not pro- 
fess to be entirely sceptical as to the theory on which his 
petition to Congress is founded, asking to be furnished with 
pecuniary means for regulating the distribution of rain over 
the territory of the United States. He has not arrogated the 
power of creating rain. Were any mortal man endowed 
with such authority, slight assurance could be entertained by 
the cultivators of the soil, that they would be permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. The individual exercising 
such power, might be led to speculate in timber lands, or 
other projects requiring the navigation of shallow mountain 
streams, and find it his interest to create deluges, spreading 
ruin and devastation over the land, like the floods of artifi- 
cial currency produced by the reckless management of an- 
other celebrated theorist of that city. Should Congress be 
again induced to countenance the repetition of such terrible 
experiments upon the public welfare and security, we have 
the satisfaction to reflect, that the Constitution has given the 
President, for the wisest purposes, the power to arrest such 
schemes, for further deliberation ; and that the individual 
now at the head of the government possesses the firmness 
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and high integrity, necessary to develope the signai advan- 
tage to the public interests, of the exercise of this power on 
suitable occasions. 

We had originally proposed to ourselves, in further illus- 
tration of the general views herein stated, to explain the 
origin and progress of the system of paper currency which 
prevails in England, of which our own is a degenerated 
imitation, and to point out some of its most striking effects 
upon the welfare of the English people. Its influence, far 
more injurious than the feudal system, in concentrating the 
proceeds of the labor of the whole nation in a few hands, 
has reduced the great mass of the people to the most abject 
poverty, and, at the same time, infused into them feelings of 
desperation, which afford important lessons for meditation to 
a self-governing nation like our’s. But, the extent of the 
present article forbids its prolongation, even for such an 
interesting object. The currency of England, and its prac- 
tical consequences on the social comfort and general pros- 
perity of that nation, and the currency of France, including 
its two great epochs of paper circulation,—that of John 
Law’s Royal Bank, the demoralizing effects of which sub- 
verted the monarchy, and erected the revolutionary tribu- 
nals, and the assignats of Mirabeau, which destroyed all 
confidence in popular government, and led to the establish- 
ment of the absolute power of Napoleon, as the only means 
of securing the stability of property,—are topics abundantly 
worthy of distinct consideration at large. 





Art. IIl—Dramas, Discourses and other Pieces, by 
James A. Hitimovse: in 2 vols. 12mo. Boston: Little 
& Brown, 1840. 


The gloom which the dim shades of antiquity cast upon 
the heroic age, was at once mysterious and inspiring. 
There was a wild interest thrown around its events; and 
the rude annals of that primeval time,—the songs of the 
bard, and the fables of the historian, supplied the epic and 
the tragic muse of the Greeks with fruitful themes. But 
not to the Grecian theatre alone have these mythic and 
historic fables afforded materials for dramatic fabrications, 
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The French, the Italians, the Germans, and the English, 
have all drawn from them many subjects for scenic dis- 
play. We would not disparage the drama of the Greeks, 
—its structure, like that of their temples, is an everlasting 
monument of sublime genius. But while we admire their 
artistic power, while we believe the taste may be chastened 
by a study, both of their drama and their temples, we would 
adopt neither the moralities of the former, nor the theology 
of the latter. 

We believe the modern dramatist should select themes 
more kindred to the sentiments of a christian people. The 
Scriptures afford to him the advantage of annals more mira- 
culous than those of the Greeks, with this superadded excel- 
lence,—they are true. The scope afforded is wider,—for a 
blind destiny, and the caprice of the gods, which formed the 
groundwork of most of their fables, restricted the dramatic 
action; while the workings of conscience, and the wild play 
of the passions, which are the distinctive characteristics of 
the christian faith, afford the most ample space for the exhi- 
bition of the varied emotions of the soul. In the sublimity 
of truth, in variety of incident, in enthusiasm of feeling, 
in contrast of station and of character, the bibical record 
is infinitely superior to the Grecian muthos. What are its 
thousand deities, compared with the one living and true 
Gop! What is its Jove, shaking Olympus, to the legis- 
lative Deity, beneath whose descending feet the tops of Sinai 
tremble and smoke? Will the sacred pile of the Acropolis 
vie with that which surmounted the summit of Moriah? 
or the golden Diana of Ephesus, or the marble statue of the 
Parthenon, with the visible glory of the invisible God? 
Does the tripod of Apollo equal the Urim and Thummim ? 
Do the flamens divine like the prophets of Jehovah? Do 
the elements obey the wand of the Augurs as they do the staff 
of Moses? Is the expedition of the Argonauts more full of 
stirring incident than the Exodus? ‘The fall of Troy more 
mournful than the desolation of Salem? or the wanderings 
of ASneas, or the king of Ithaca, more pathetic than the 
scattering of the sons of Jacob to the ends of the earth? As 
combining all the machinery of epic and tragic composition, 
we are acquainted with no subjects that equal those to be 
found in the Bible. Even Voltaire, that great enemy of 
religion, admitted that “'The Athalie” of Racine, founded 
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on a scriptural theme, was the chef d@uvre of the French 
stage. Since Milton’s great epic, many writers have turned 
their attention to subjects of this class; but, as yet, no one 
has been decidedly successful. Perhaps it is reservedjto 
some one of the wanderers who are spread abroad, to take 
up the harp of Zion, after the restoration of the tribes to 
their ancient home, and establish on its legitimate basis, a 
drama at once the most pure, sentimental and sublime. 
The ancient Jews were made acquainted with dramatic 
exercises by the Romans, and, seeing its vicious effects, were 
deterred from attempting any thing from their sacred history. 
The blindness of one 'Theodectes was considered as a judg- 
ment, for entertaining the idea of adapting a portion of their 
history to dramatic representation. During the middle 
ages, however, many plays were written by them, on the 
legends of the Talmud. Argi, of Modena, wrote a drama, 
like the Italian pastoral, on the story of Rachel and Jacob. 
Luzzato, we believe, is the only one who has produced a 
modern Jewish play. His Migdal is a very creditable per- 
formance. It blends, in its construction, the ancient Hebrew 
parallelisms with the modern rhythm. 

Of late scriptural compositions, we prefer the productions 
of Milman, of England, and those of the author whose 
works we are about to consider. 'The former is superior in 
description—the latter has the most dramatic power. 'The 
author of Belshazar speaks to the imagination—the author 
of Hadad to the heart. 

“ Hadad,” the longest of Mr. Hillhouse’s productions, was 
suggested by that portion of the book of Tobit where an 
angel is described as loving the daughter of Raguel. As- 
modai is represented as falling in love with Tamar, the 
beautiful daughter of Absalom. He reanimates the body of 
Hadad, a lover of Tamar, excites Absalom to revolt, and 
seeks to win T'amar, but is discomfited and destroyed by an 
angel. ‘T'wo former poets have described angels as falling 
in love with maidens: Byron and Moore. “The former 
wreathed the brows of the earthly fair with the deadly 
nightshade,—the latter, with the myrtle of the Cyprian 
Venus. Mr. Hillhouse has woven for the forehead of the 
spotless Tamar, the uncrushed, unsullied roses of Sharon. 

The scene opens with Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan. 
He inherits, however, none of the love of his father for 
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David, but all the concealed hatred of Saul; and he lacks 
not the will, did he possess the power, to assume the sceptre 
which he considers as his birthright. But a cripple, 
“wrecked doubly on that fatal Gilboa,” he is cut off from 
action, and left with a wounded spirit and a maimed body, 
to sit and brood, in impotent malevolence, over his affliction 
and his imaginary wrongs. 'The cheerful voices and the 
smiles of others, are oppressive to him, and he has left the 
banquet that he may not be a witness of happiness which he 
cannot enjoy. Alone, he contrasts his own condition with 
the regal splendors of the house of David, and, like the 
miserable daughter of Cecrops, beholds every thing through 
the medium of that envy which “cuncta magna facit.” 
Hadad, who, at the banquet, . 


“had refreshed 
His cup so oft, and spiced it so with vaunts 
Of Judah’s glory (subtler than the wine 
To work on Benjamin),” 


now joins him in expectation that his drink or his passion 
will disclose his inmost thoughts. Privy to the ambitious 
desires of Absalom, Hadad has a double purpose in coming 
to Mephibosheth, —to learn something respecting the suc- 


cession to the throne ; and, by exacerbating his feelings, to 
make him subserve the designs of Absalom. 

Nothing can be more artful and insidious than the address 
of Hadad to the prince. His counsels are admirably caleu- 
lated to arouse ambition, awaken confidence, and inspire 
hatred against the king. F'mding his advice fail to excite the 
prince, he endeavors to move him by his own example, and 
states his intention to free himself from the thraldom of a 
hostage, in which character he was held. Mephibosheth is 
wary, and does not commit himself in any thing ; but, in 
vituperating the luxury of the court, he passes adroitly to 
Absalom,—and, while doing so, sees through the disguised 
purposes of Hadad, and flings from him in disdain. Absa- 
lom now comes in, and learns the subject of their confer- 
ence, and is exasperated at some hints which Mephibosheth 
had used respecting Solomon. Love struggles in his breast 
when he recounts his father’s kindness ; and he is disposed 
to attribute any seeming neglect, to the plotting of Joab and 
Nathan the seer. We discover the tumultuous passions 
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of his breast when Hadad mentions the homage paid to 
Solomon by the envoys, and describes the workings of his 
father’s face, when the old Chaldee lifted up his hands in 
wonder at the answers of the son of Bathsheba. ‘Their con- 
ference is broken off by the appearance of Nathan. The 
seer, wondering that Hadad should always avoid him, ex- 
claims, 


“ Nath. Why doth that Syrian shun me? Always thus, 
He, like a guilty thing, avoids my presence, 
Where’er | find him,—and I find him ever 

Closely conferring, whether in the streets, 

Or gates, or chief resorts. If I appear, 

His bright, mysterious eye, seems conscious of me, 
And soon he vanishes. I touched him once— 

He turned as he had felt a scorpion ; fear 

And loathing glared from his enkindled orbs, 

And paleness overspread his face, like one 

Who smothers mortal pain. Fierce, subtle, dark, 
Designing and inscrutable, he walks 

Among us like an evil angel.” 


We are reminded here of the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, in 
Milton, which causes Satan to assume his real shape, when 
he sat near Eve in the shape of a toad. 

The second scene represents King David and the seer 
conferring about the proposal of Hadad for the hand of 
Tamar. The prophet dissuades the marriage, for reasons 
which approve both his piety and his statesmanship ; but, 
when the king is so blinded to the character of his son, that 
the prudence of man is insufficient to produce convietion, 
heaven itself interposes, and the spirit of prophecy rests 
upon the seer. The king is ready to submit to the will of 
heaven, but, in the unsuspecting nature of a father and an 
old soldier, is slow to entertain distrust. 'The hour of sacri- 
fice having arrived, breaks off the conference; and the 
prophet gives him his blessing and retires. 


“ K. David. Hath she escaped Syria’s foul rites, to yield, 
Even in the precincts of the sanctuary, 

To an uncircumcised, the heart where faith 

Glowed like the burning censer! QO, beware 

Of crafty policy! It wears a face 

Too like ambition. Geshur cleaves to him ; 
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League but Damascus,—with his power in Israel,— 
And Absalom may bend his father’s bow.” 


“ Nath. You know not what you utter. 

Woe to the hour of his anointing !—King ! 

A dreadful vintage shall be trod that day, 

With purple garments! Lo! the noise of arms, 
Chariots, and horsemen, and the shout of nations, 
Are in my ears !—the wail of Zion !—Hark ! 

A cry, a cry, comes from her royal towers, 

Of bitter anguish, like a monarch’s voice ! 

My son! my People! Woe, Alas! 


“ K. David. What! hath he not, since fourteen summers old, 
Served with me in the field, slept in my tent, 

Hungered and suffered, watched and toiled with me ; 

Shed his young blood by veteran captains’ sides, 

And wielded those bright weapons you dispraise 

Like a true son and a soldier ?”’ 


The third scene introduces us to Tamar, in the garden, 
by the side of a fountain. She sits musing, while her pure 
thoughts go up to heaven, like the exhalations of the 
flowers around her, until she is aroused from her reverie, 


by the sad strains of music, which always prelude the com- 
ing of her lover. ‘Their first interview is so beautiful, that 
we extract it. 


“ Tamar. How aromatic evening grows! the flowers 
And spicy shrubs exhale like onycha ; 
Spikenard and henna emulate in sweets. 

Blest hour! which He who fashioned it so fair, 
So softly glowing, so contemplative, 

Hath set and sanctified to look on man. 

And lo! the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle. Heaven, 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 

This days offences! Ha! the wonted strain, 
Precursor of his coming! Whence can this,— 
It seems to flow from some unearthly hand. 


Enter Hadad. 


“ Had. Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear fount, 
Herself or heaven ? 
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Tam. Nay, Hadad, tell me whence 
Those sad mysterious sounds. 


Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 


Tam. Surely thou knowest ; and now I almost think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 


Had. { heard no sounds, but such as evening sends 
Up from the city, to these quiet shades ; 

A blended murmur, sweetly harmonizing 

With flowing fountains, feathered minstrels, 

And voices from the hills. 

Tam. The sounds I mean 

Floated like mournful music round my head, 

From unseen fingers. 


Had. When? 


Tam. Now, as thou camest. 


Had. ’Tis but thy fancy, wrought 

To ecstasy ; or else thy grandsire’s harp, 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 

I’ve lingered to enjoy its solemn tones, 

Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Olivet, 
Stood listening in the zeinth; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him.” 


The conversation proceeds, and Hadad endeavors to 
shake her faith by the most artful insinuations. Under the 
disguise of a compliment, in which he would regard her as 
the favorite of a naiad, he makes his introduction to a com- 
parison between the Syrian and Jewish theology and wor- 
ship. Trusting to the tender sympathies of the female 
heart, he indirectly impugns the benevolence of God, in 
permitting the introduction of evil ; openly assails his pun- 
ishment of man at the fall and the deluge, as unreasonable ; 
and endeavours to awaken emotions of horror, by contrast- 
ing the bloody sacrifices of the temple with the fruits and 
flowers of the Syrian shrine. 


“ Had. Were we in Syria, I might say 

The Naiad of the fount, or some sweet nymph, 
The goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 
And gave thee salutations ; but I fear 

Judah would cal] me infide] to Moses. 
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Had. Delicious to behold the world at rest, 
Meek labor wipes his brow, and intermits 

The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot ; 
Herdsmen and shepherds fold their flocks, and, hark, 
What merry strains they send from Olivet ! 
The jar of life is still; the city speaks 

In gentle murmurs ; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens ; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another’s arms ; 

And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal. 


Tam. Ah Hadad, meanest thou to reproach the Friend 
Who gave so much, because he gave not all ! 


Had. Is this benevolence '— 

Nay, loveliest, these things sometimes trouble me ; 
For I was tutored in a brighter faith. 

Our Syrians deem each lucid fount and stream, 
Forest and mountain, glade and bosky dell, 
Peopled with kind divinities, the friends 

Of man, a spiritual race, allied 

To him by many sympathies, who seek 

His happiness, inspire him with gay thoughts, 
Cool with their waves, and fan him with their airs. 
O’er them the Spirit of the Universe, 

Or Soul of Nature, circumfuses all 

With mild, benevolent, and sunlike radiance ; 
Pervading, warming, vivifying earth, 

As spirit does the body, till green herbs, 

And beauteous flowers, and branchy cedars rise ; 
And shooting stellar influence through her caves, 
Whence minerals and gems imbibe their lustre. 
Tam. Dreams, Hadad, empty dreams. 

Had. These deities, 

They invocate with cheerful, gentle rites, 

Hang garlands on their altars, heap their shrines 
With nature’s bounties, fruits and fragrant flowers. 
Not like yon gory mount that ever reeks— 


Tam. Cast not reproach upon the holy altar. 


Had. | meant not to displease, love ; but my soul 
Revolts, because I think thy gentle nature 
Shudders at him and yonder bloody rites. 
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How dreadful! when the world awakes to light, 
And life and gladness, and the jocund tide 
Bounds in the veins of every happy creature, 
Morning is ushered by a murdered victim, 
Whose wasting members reek upon the air, 
Polluting the pure firmament ; the shades 
Of evening scent of death ; almost the shrine 
Itself, o’ershadowed by the Cherubim ; 

And where the clotted current from the altar 
Mixes with Kedron, all its waves are gore. 
Nay, nay, I grieve thee ; ’tis not for myself, 
But that I fear these gloomy things oppress 
Thy soul, and cloud its native sunshine.” 


Tamar, often wounded at his impiety, had reproved it, 
at once, with sorrow and with indignation. She now finds 
all her anticipations of winning him over to the faith of 
Israel vain ; and that she had leaned her young heart upon 
a reed, which breaks but to pierce her inmost soul. Yet, 
she holds fast her integrity, and asserts her determination 
never to wed him, till he acknowledges the God of her 
fathers. Her passionate exclamations, at the close of his 
remarks on the sacrifice, show the triumphs of religion over 
the power of mere earthly affection. Hadad, moved by fear 
of losing her, owns her God, in language which calls to 
mind the language of the apostle, “the devils believe, and 
tremble.” 

“ Tam. (in tears, clasping her hands.) 
Witness, ye Heavens! Eternal Father, witness ! 
Blest God of Jacob! Maker! Friend! Preserver ! 
That with my heart, my undivided soul, 
I love, adore, and praise thy glorious name, 
Confess thee Lord of #ll, believe thy laws 
Wise, just and merciful, as they are true. 
O, Hadad, Hadad! you misconstrue much 
The sadness that usurps me; "tis for thee 
I grieve,—for hopes that fade,—for your lost soul 
And my lost happiness. 
Had. O say not so, 
Beloved Princess! Why distrust my faith? 


Tam. Thou knowest, alas, my weakness ; but remember 
I never, never will be thine, although 
The feast, the blessing and the song were past ; 
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Though Absalom and David called me bride, 
Till sure thou own’st with truth and love sincere 
The Lord Jehovah. 


Had. Leave me not. Hear, hear— 

I do believe—I know that being lives 

Whom you adore. Ah! stay. By proofs I know 
Which Moses had not.” 


In the second act, Hadad informs Absalom, it is re- 
ported that the king, influenced by Joab and the Seer, had 
named Solomon his heir. Full of indignation, and medi- 
tating death to his brother and the prophet, Absalom ex- 
claims : 

“ Abs. Mitred heads, beware ! 

And younger brothers! Death! ere Absalom 
Tamely behold the lineal ornament 

Plucked from his crest. Jerusalem shall quake !” 


He proceeds, in the violence of his passion, and swears to 
“ sive their chronicles a bloodier leaf than Amnon’s,” when 
Hadad advises him not to pause, but pluck the diadem from 
the brows of his father. ‘The counsel takes him by sur- 
prise ; but appears just to him under the circumstances. 
Hadad departs, to discover the truth of the report, if possible 
from Solomon, and is directed to summon Ahithophel. The 
soliloquy of Absalom discloses the unequal combat of lin- 
gering affection and filial reverence, with wounded pride 
and daring ambition. 


“ Abs. Can it be? 

Can he still bend on me those eyes, whose beams 
Of grace and glory I have coveted 

As Heaven ; and sought by noblest acts to win. 
Still can he greet me with that brow of love, 
Radiant as Moses’, yet in secret stab ! 

Stab where he knows ’twill rankle me till death! 
If this be so, what need I care for aught ? 

I never in my proudest thought aspired 

To his soul’s grandeur. Death it is to think 
How villanous counsels warp the noble mind 
From nature’s bias! Cursed he his misleaders ! 
The crown is mine,—by birth, by purchase mine,— 
And who shall rob me of my glorious right *” 


The next scene opens with a soliloquy of Hadad, which 
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contains a beautiful description of Jerusalem. He soon 
descries Solomon, who has been gathering flowers, and en- 
deavors to learn something respecting the succession. At 
the same time, he seeks to inspire the youth with his own 
Jewdness,—by corrupting his senses by Circean perfumes,— 
by an amorous representation of Venus and T’ammuz, and 
by voluptuous narrative. ‘The event discloses the charac- 
teristic prudence and effeminacy of the future king ; for he 
bafles the covert inquiries of Hadad, yet is taken by the 
seductions that are presented to him. The prophet now 
comes suddenly upon them, rescues the prince from the 
machinations of Hadad, and scornfully rebukes his corrupt 
conduct. After the departure of Nathan, he is joined by 
Absalom; and as he has failed to discover any thing from Sol- 
omon, he proposes that they should consult a great Magian, 
who has come to Jerusalem. Hadad informs Absalom, it is 
commonly believed that David has risen to greatness by the 
potent agency of some spirit ; and advises him to learn what 
spirit it is that serves him, and lure him to his own service. 
The following is a beautiful summary of the exploits of 
David. The effect of the continued interrogation is ad- 
mirable. 

“ Had. Nor is it strange, methinks, 

Nor passing reason. Look at his broad realm, 

Stretched from Euphrates to the Western sea ; 

From Elath to Orontes. Where is Edom? 

Philistiat Ammon? Where the Syrian thrones, 

Coeval with the world? Who smote the Chaldee ? 

Broke Elam’s bow !? and taught the desert hordes 

To shun his dangerous frontier? Who hath ’scaped 

Perils unnumbered ; hunted like a wolf, 

From den to den, by king and people? Who 

In fourscore stricken battles, bathed his sword 

In bloodiest conflict, yet sustains no scar ? 

Who, weaponless, o’erthrew the giant? Who 

Hath piled the gold and jewels, till his vaults 

Resemble spirit-mines? Who plucks the trunks 

Of Lebanon, and bids them arch his roofs, 

Or keeps them in the vale like weeds! Who takes 

The spirit captive with his strings, or sweeps 

His kinnor till the dizzy soul ascends 

As in a trance of ecstasy! My lord, 

“Who hath done more than these ? in war, in peace, 
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The minion of the time, excelling all 
The kings of earth, as yonder radiant sun 
The inferior orbs of heaven? A shepherd boy.” 


The last scene of this act is an interview between Hadad 
and Tamar, in which he relates to her, wonderful disclo- 
sures made to him by the Ancient of the Mountain, respect- 
ing the fallen angels. The change wrought in Tamar, by 
their last conversation, is appprent in her caution and re- 
serve. She displays, however, all the proverbial curiosity 
of her sex, as he describes them, and their falling in love 
with women. He expects to dazzle and win her, by a 
description of their beauty. 


“Tam. I shudder, 
Lest some dark minister be near us now. 


Had. You wrong them. They are bright Intelligences, 
Robbed of some native splendor, and cast down, 

’Tis true, from Heaven ; but not deformed, and foul, 
Revengful, malice-working fiends, as fools 

Suppose. They dwell, like princes, in the clouds ; 

Sun their bright pinions in the middle sky ; 

Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 

With stones inestimable, studded so 

That sun or stars were useless there. 





Tam. Unheard of wonders! 


Had. * * * * Beings, beautiful, immortal, 
Minds vast as Heaven, capacious as the sky ; 
Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 
And glow with light intense, imperishable. 

So in the sparry chambers of the sea 

And air pavilions, upper tabernacles, 

They study nature’s secrets, and enjoy 

No poor dominion.” 


It is evident, that he contemplated declaring at this time, 
his real character. Restrained, however, by her abhorrence 
of the idea of being loved by a lost spirit, he is moved to 
tears ; and when she leaves him, vents a passionate plaint . 
for the consequences of his first disobedience. 


“Tam. How do they appear? How love 1— 


Had. Sometimes ’tis spiritual, signified 
By beatific dreams, or more distinct 
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And glorious apparition. They have stooped 
To animate a human form, and love 
Like mortals. 


Tam. Frightful to be so beloved ! 
Frightful ! who could endure the horrid thought ! 


Had. But why contemn a spirit’s love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned ? 

Tam. Forswear 

My Maker! love a Demon! 


Had. No—O no,— 
My thoughts but wandered. Oft alas! they wander. 


Tam. What ails thee Hadad? Draw me not so close. 
Had. Tamar! I need thy love—more than thy love. 


Tam. Thy cheek is wet with tears. Nay let us part, 
’Tis late, I cannot, must not linger. (She departs.) 


Had. Loved and abhorred! Still, still accursed. 
(He turns his face to the sky.) 
O! where, 
In the illimitable space, in what 
Profound of untried misery, when all 
His worlds, his rolling orbs of light, that fill 
With life and beauty yonder infinite, 
Their radiant journey run, for ever set, 
Where, where, in what abyss shall I be groaning !” 





The third act opens with Hadad, Absalom, and Balaam- 
Haddon the mage, in the sepulchre of David, when the 
genius of the throne, summoned by rites and incantations, 
discloses the fact, that Solomon has been anointed, and that 
if Absalom ever possess the throne, he must seize it before 
the month Tisri. The spirit of prophecy then rests on 
Balaam-Haddon, and he sees the Savior sitting on the 
throne of David, while Hadad, forgetting his position, and 
struck aghast at the announcement of him who was to 
“bruise the head of the serpent,” calls on the Powers De- 
monian, “ Mark! Record!” 'The Mage sinks in a trance. 


“ B. Haddon. Far off—far off, 
Enthroned upon a pedestal so high 
That East and West behold it—nations kneel 
To kiss its base—the symbol in its hand 
Marks universal power ;—its radiant head 
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Bears to the sky a diadem so bright 

That suns look pale ; its arm gigantic crests 
Heaven, like the zodiac, and overawes the world! 
Mountains unhoard their treasures, ocean breaks, 
Obedient at its footstool ; every tongue 

And people shout, “ Hosanna to the Son 

Of David !” 


The remainiug scenes of this act embrace the arrange- 
ments of the conspirators, (in which the discomfiture of Me- 
phibosheth shows that no reliance is to be put in the faith of 
traitors) ; a conversation between Nathan and Tamar about 
Hadad; the departure of Absalom for Hebron ; and the 
commotion of the city, with the wild surprise of Tamar 
on beholding the confused multitude,—the priests and 
levites bearing the ark,—Abiather and Zadok weeping by 
it,—the king barefoot,—his gray head bare,—his mantle 
rent,—amid his weeping household ; and her horror on 
learning that her father has assumed the crown of Israel. 

The first scenes of the fourth act are taken up with the 
flight of the adherents of David from Jerusalem; the oc- 
cupancy of the palace by Absalom, and a cabinet council, 
in which the advice of the crafty Hushat defeats the policy 
of Ahithophel, and ensures Absalom’s overthrow ; and the 
search for Tamar, who, having been seized by ruffians, is 
rescued, and carried to the temple. The delineation of 
character in the council scene is powerful, but it is too long 
for extract. The last scene of the act represents Hadad and 
Maugrabin, a subordinate spirit, in search of Tamar. What 
an illustration of the power of love is the picture which 
presents the fallen spirit, peering after the object of his af- 
fection through the curtains of the temple, at the risk of 
annihilation ! 


“ Had. (io the Guards.) 


I saw her there ; she entered with the priests : 
Go in, and say the King commands her presence. 
Lo! lo !—the bloody shrine of sacrifice,— 

The cherub tissued curtains, the seven branches, 
Revealing through the censer’s smothering fume 
The dim magnificence! Each implement 

As he prescribed. These must be symbols, types 
Of things hereafter. 
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Maugra. (muttering to himself.) Tempt him if thou wilt ; 
Pry in his secrets till devouring fire 

Break out upon thee. Yea, within the snuff 

Of that detested incense! How the wreaths 

Begin to curl about him! I'll not risk 

Annihilation. Exit. 


Had. Wherefore should I tremble ? 

Mortals have gazed unblinded ;—Moses saw 

The lightning of his glory pass. But I— 

How could I front the terrible array, 

If yonder vail should part! One flash might end me. 
What holds them parleying? This abhorred smoke 
Is worse than Sodom,—every breath I draw 

Seems mortal agony. Leave her, I will not.” 


The three first scenes of the fifth act describe the prepa- 
rations for the engagement, and the battle,—accounts of 
which are brought, from time to time, by Ishmaelites, to 
Hadad, who is stationed at some distance, with Tamar in 
charge. 

“Had. Saw ye a chariot! 

Ishmaelite. 'The conflict there is like the desert whirlwind. 
Darts, arrow-flights, and clashing, eager spears, 

And desperate combatants, are huddled there. 

The dust-wreaths fly. The ramping chargers foam 

Like yesty waters,—whizzing javelins glance 

From their broad frontlets and brass portals, like 

Hail from a rock. Their master’s buckler takes 

A tempest.” 


Hadad is told, after a while, that the chief, in the chariot, 
with white horses, fled upon a mule, and was slain as he 
hung suspended in an oak. 


“Had. What was his vesture ? 

Abimi. Fragments of purple hung about his shoulders. 
Had. His arms? his helm? 

Abimi. Unhelmed his head, and bare : 

His breastplate sparkled, studded and engrailed 

With flowers of gold, pure burnish of Damascus. 

Had. His stature ? 

Abimi. Palm-like tall, of noblest aspect ; 

With ample locks that trailed upon the ground. 
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Had. Let Hades rise to meet him reverently, 
For not a kingly phantom there sustained 


A heart more regal !” 












The closing scene is near a cave in a sequestered wood, 
surrounded with dark trees. It is nightfall. Hadad has 
sent away the guard—insists on her dismounting,—at length 
discovers the fact that her father is slain; and advises her 
to fly with him. She refuses, and insists on returning to 
David. 
“Tam. What mean’st thou ? 
Had. Look on Israel, 
Deluged in blood,—the royal house divided,— 
The tribes in faction,—peace forever fled ! 
What harbor here for love! OQ, fly with me, 

I will conduct thee to a brighter sphere. 
Tam. Forsake my country !—father? Never ! 

















Had. Then Hadad’s lost, and all our cherished hopes 
A faithless dream. 
Tam. (in alarm.) What mean’st thou ? 
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Had. Later witnesses report—Alas— 
Tam. My father !—Gracious Heaven ! 
Mean’st thou my father ! 


Had. Dearest Tamar,—Israel’s hope— 
“Sleeps with the valiant of the years of old. 
Tamar (with a convulsed cry bursts into tears). 
The bond is rent that knit thee to thy country. 
Thy father’s murderers triumph. Turn not there, 
To see their mockery. Let us retire, 
And piously, on some far, peaceful shore, 
With mingled tears embalm his memory. 
Tam. (clasping her hands.) Am I an orphan ? 
Had. Nay, much-loved princess, not while this 
Fond heart— 
Tam. Misguided father! Hadst thou but listened— 
Hadst thou believed— 
Had. But now, what choice is left ? 
What refuge hast thou but thy faithful Hadad ? 


Tam. One—stricken—hoary head remains. 
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Had. The slayer of thy parent !—Wouldst thou go 
Where obloquy and shame, and curses load him? 
Hear him called rebel ? 


Tam. All is expiated now. 


Had. Think of your lot—neglect, reproach, and scorn ; 
For who will wed a traitor’s offspring? All 

The proud will slight thee, as a blasted thing. 

Tam. O, wherefore this to me — 

Conduct me hence—Nay, instantly.” 


Reason and entreaty having failed to induce her to alter 
her purpose of return; and his cruel taunts having 
awakened her just indignation and determined spirit, he 
addresses himself to her fears; and, amid mingled threats 
and persuasions, discloses his real character. 


“ Had. (in an altered tone.) Hold! hold! 

For thou must hear. If deaf to love, thou’rt not 

To fearful ecstacy. (Tamar startled : he proceeds.) 
Confide in me— 

I can transport thee,—O, to a Paradise, 

To which this Canaan is a darksome span ; 

Beings shall welcome,—serve thee,—lovely as angels ; 

The elemental powers shall stop; the sea 

Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 

Into her sapphire chambers ; orbed clouds 

Shall chariot thee from zors to zone, while earth, 

A dwindled islet, floats beneath thee ; every 

Season and clime shall blend for thee the garland ; 

The abyss of Time shall cast its secrets,—ere 

The flood marred primal nature, ere this orb 

Stood in her station! Thou shalt know the stars, 

The houses of eternity, their names, 

Their courses, destiny,—all marvels high. 


Tam. Talk not so madly. 

Had. (vehemently.) Speak,—answer,— 

Wilt thou be mine, if mistress of them all? 

Tam. Thy mien appals me ; I know not what I fear ; 
Thou wouldst not wrong me,—reft and fatherless,— 
Confided to thee as a sacred trust— 

Had. (haughtily.) My power 

Is questioned. Whom dost thou imagine me? 
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Tam. O, Hadad, Hadad, what unhallowed thought 
So ruffles and transforms thee ? 

Had. Still, still, 

Thou callest ne Hadad,—boy, worm, heritor 

Of a poor, vanquished, tributary king !— 

Then know me. 

Tam. Seraphs hover round me ! 


Had. (struggling with emotions.) Woman! 

What thou so dotest on,—this form was Hadad’s,— 
But I,—the spirit,—I, who speak through these 
Clay lips, and glimmer through these eyes,— 
Have challenged fellowship, equality, 

With deathless ones,—prescient intelligences,— 
Who scorn man and his molehill, and esteem 

The outgoing of the morning, yesterday ! 

I, who commune with thee, have dared, proved, suffered 
In life,—in death,—and in that state whose bale 
Is death’s first issue! I could freeze thy blood 
With mysteries too terrible——of Hades !— 

Not there immured, for by my art I ’scaped 

Those confines, and with beings dwelt, of bright 
Unbodied essence. Canst thou now conceive 

The love that could persuade me to these fetters ! 
Abandoning my power,—I, who could touch 

The firmament, and plunge to darkest Sheol, 

Bask in the sun’s orb, fathom the green sea, 

Even while I speak it,—here to root and grow 

In earth again, a mortal, abject thing, 

To win and to enjoy thy love. 

Tam. (in a low voice of supplication.) Heaven! Heaven! 
Forsake me not.” 


The fiend then describes the circumstances of his first 
becoming enamored,—the death of Hadad, and the reani- 
mation of him. He has recourse again to entreaty ; but, 
sustained by God, she repulses him. He then seizes her, 
and drags her into acavern, when an angel interposes, slays 
the spirits, and rescues ‘Tamar. 


“Had. I love thee :—’tis my only joy :— 
I’ve paid to win thy love a sumless price :— 
Canst thou deny it me ! (Approaching her.) 


Tam. Avoid me! leave me! 
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I sin, in talking with thee. Pardon, Heaven! 
I know not what I do. 


Had. Weep not 

Nor fear, sweet princess : 1 would make thee happy, 
Happier than mortal. Only bid me sprinkle 

Three crystal drops of this pure spring upon thee, 

And thou shalt live, unfading, tracts of years, 

And bloom, when all who stand to-day on earth 

Are shapeless dust. (Scoops water from fountain.) 


‘am. (recoiling.) Avaunt !—approach me not! 
Jehovah shelter me! O, righteous Prophet ! 
Had I obeyed thee,—guilty and undone ! 


Had. Strange obduracy! Thou art mine, thou seest 
Resigned to me in this vast wilderness,— 

Night, solitude, and silence all around, — 

With none to friend or help thee ;—yet thou turnest 
From happiness beyond the lot of mortal, 

Beauty unfading, knowledge like the angels ; 

Glory and sovereignty, aud length of days. 

Thine eye relents,—thus, let me clasp a goddess ! 


Tam. (avoiding.) Heart, hold thou firm! God, look on me, 
For I am sore beset! If ’tis my crime 
Not to have abhorred thee utterly, and sealed 
My ears like adamant, nor ventured, once, 
Exchange a thought,—’twas difficult, alas ! 
Seeing that form, and listening to a tongue 
Employed so oft in noblest eloquence, 
To realize thee foul and reprobate, 
Abandoned,—hating God,—cruelly bent 
To drag a frail, bereaved, unhappy creature, 
Down to thy own dark mansion-house of pain. 
But now I know thee, I abjure thee,—hate thee, 
More than unwillingly | loved. To God 
I cleave,—on God | call. 

Had. (with demoniac violence.) 


No more ; we’ll argue after. Thou at least 

Shalt never bear the Incarnate Foe we fear. 

Tam. Father !—Most High !—By every name !—O, snatch me, 
Flame round me! O, for Jacob’s—David’s sake !”’ 


As she is dragged away, a party of Cherethites appear, 
and Benaiah enters the cavern, followed by some of his 
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band; others listen. A Cherethite rushes out, pale and 
affrighted, as others advance. 


“First Cher. Hark! hark! What dire unnatural yell was that? 
Some mortal conflict rages—Heavenly powers ! 

What curses, howling, horrid blasphemy ! 

Second Cher. *Tis like Gehenna! 


Cherethites. What now? 

What violence is doing! Speak,—Why stands 
Your hair? 

Cher. O, go not,-—’tis too terrible,— 

Other Cherethites. What saw ye '—Speak ! 

Cher. One like the Cherubim,— 

Dreadfully glistering,—winged, and dazzling bright 
As lightning ;—shooting from his bickering eyeballs 
Sparkles like arrows. All the cave’s ablaze 

With red effulgence !—Foaming on the ground, 

A howling, withering, ghast, demoniac shape, 
Curses, and gnashes, in death’s agony.” 


Such is “Hadad,”’—a lofty creation, in which imagination, 
judgment, grace, and power of expression, exhibit the sub- 
lime genius and cultivated intellect of the author. 

It has been contended by some, that undue importance 
is given to the revolt of Absalom ; and that it occupies alto- 
gether too prominent a part of the drama. This opinion is 
the result of an entire misconception of the plan. The re- 
bellion, and overthrow of Absalom, is the main plot; all 
that relates to Tamar is but the under-plot. The chief actor 
in both, is Hadad. 'This double action, in itself, affords an 
agreeable variety, which is further increased by the different 
natures of the plot and underplot,—the former being implez, 
the latter simplex. The two are conducted together most 
harmoniously, and together evolve a noble moral,—like a 
proposition demonstrated positively and negatively. The 
moral may be expressed by that beautiful passage in St. 
James, “Every man is tempted to sin, when he is drawn 
away of his own lust; then, when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” 

The temptation to sin, prevails over Absalom, because it 
is agreeable to the propensities of his hature. It does not 
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revail over T'amar, because it is inconsistent with the pu- 
rity of her heart. The dramatist has displayed fine judg- 
ment in making ambition the temptation which the fiend 
presents. Experience suggests the plan to Hadad. Ambi- 
tion was the sin which caused the fall of the angels. Satan 
employed the same instrument to ruin our first parents : 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” It was by this, 
also, that the devil sought to ensnare our Saviour, on the 
Mount. We have said that Absalom and Tamar are assailed by 
the same temptation ; but it is in a manner agreeable to the 
nature of each. 'The world is man’s province ; that of wo- 
man, is the heart. The heroic, active virtues, distinguish 
man; the tender, passive virtues, are the characteristic of 
woman. Absalom possesses dignity, and military prowess ; 
Tamar possesses grace and beauty. Hadad arouses Absa- 
lom with the trumpet-notes of the battlefield; he soothes 
Tamar with the whispering breezes of Paradise. He offers 
to bind his brows with the diadem of power; he would 
wreathe for her temples a garland of deathless love. He 
extends to him the sceptre of universal empire ; he presents 
to her the wand that shall sway the affections of the heart. 
He appeals to man’s natural love of authority ; he appeals 
to woman’s innate curiosity. When he has failed to move 
the former by displays of pomp and power, he inflames his 
wounded pride ; when he has failed to move the latter by 
the attractions of love and knowledge, he addresses himself 
to her fears. 

The effect of the temptation upon each, and the final re- 
sults, are in perfect accordance with their respective dispo- 
sitions. Absalom’s unholy aspirations, render him an easy 
prey to the seductions that assail him. ‘Tamar's purity 
remains uncorrupted amid the pestilence that surrounds 
her. He casts aside the piety he owes his father, and the 
allegiance he owes his king; she holds fast her integrity, 
and sustains the dignity of every relation. He is con- 
fident in the might of armies, yet falls by the arm of flesh ; 
she trusts in the God of Sabaoth, and is rescued by the 
power of Omnipotence. 

The fable of this drama is wonderfully sublime. The 
machinery comprises all the elements of the passions, that 
move or excite the soul ; and the flow of our feelings obeys 
the wand of the poet, Seu tollere, seu ponere vult freta. The 
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real events upon which it is founded, are of themselves full 
of interest. The judgment of the author combines with the 
historical details, many circumstances parallel with those of 
the biblical record, that tend greatly to enhance the interest. 
But the merit of the poet is not confined to a wise selection 
of his subject, and just combinations; his imagination 
throws around the whole a supernatural attraction, by its 
wild and mysterious creation. 'The whole may be briefly 
stated thus :—A son, endowed with every personal grace 
and military virtue, attempts to arrest, by force, from the 
hands of an indulgent father, the sceptre which heaven 
itself has committed to his trust. But, prophecy has dis- 
closed, that one shall sit upon that throne, under whom the 
power of the prince of darkness shall be broken. Hence, 
the subversion of that throne is a matter of prominent im- 
portance to all the host of evil spirits. ‘The poet, having 
thus created the Jocus in quo, peoples it with the crea- 
tures that belong to it; and thus introduces the spirits of 
the invisible world, according to the instructions of Horace, 
Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus inciderit. 
Among the many circumstances combined with the plot,— 
the prophecy of Balaam-Haddon is worthy of especial 
remark. His progenitor foresaw the “Star of Jacob ;” he, 
in like manner, foretells the glory of the Savior. It is not 
merely, then, matters of human interest, and the conflict of 
earthly passions, that we are called to witness ; but events in 
which the visible world, and the invisible, are concerned,—a 
fierce strife, in which the inhabitants of heaven, and earth, 
and hell, are battling together. There is a wonderful im- 
portance given to this strife, by the results that are expected 
from its issue. The Destroyer is not moved simply by 
hatred against David, or Inst for Tamar. By the de- 
struction of David, he hopes to break the golden chain 
which binds to the throne of God, that earthly throne upon 
which he is to sit, who is to bruise the head of the serpent. 
From the matchless beauty and purity of Tamar, he has a 
mysterious dread, that she may give “birth to the Incar- 
nate Foe he fears ;” and, by corrupting her heart, he expects 
to break the destiny that is pressing upon him and the 
Spirits who had lost their first estate. As it regards ma- 
chinery of this kind, it must be admitted that the use of it 
is, in general, inadmissible, and at all times extremely 
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hazardous. But on occasions like the present, at a time 
when the Jewish polity was a theocracy, when angels 
ministered, and demons possessed, when prophecy and sor- 
cery held divided sway, and lifted alike the mysterious veil 
of the future, it is like having recourse to history itself. The 
objection of Aristoile, however, may be urged, “that un- 
mixed characters, either of good or evil, fail to produce 
effect upon the feelings.” Yet the dramatist has depicted 
Hadad so skilfully, that he excites pity as well as terror. 
We will only further remark on the plot, that every thing 
is conducted with strict propriety; that the decorums of 
time and place, are always observed, and that the rescue of in- 
nocence, and the av«yvopisi; and discomfiture of Hadad, 
in the end, come in as a happy relief both to the curiosity 
and the fears of the reader. 

We will now speak of the characters. Hadad’s character 
is the principal, and although the most difficult, is the best 
drawn. Others have represented spirits as assuming corpo- 
reity of their own; but the reanimation of a dead body, is 
anew and startling conception, especially when that body 
is a lover’s. The fiend does this; and, although he acts 
agreeably to the psychological mysteries of such an union, 
he supports the character of the departed Hadad so well, 
that even a mistress cannot pierce the disguise. Despite his 
prudence, however, his intense malevolence against every 
thing good, betrays itself occasionally ; and certain casual 
expressions afford glimpses of his true character, reminding 
us that “out of the abundance of the heart,the mouth 
speaketh.” Thus, when he says of Solomon, 


“And the old prophet watches him as close, 
As if some evil spirits lurked to snare 
The precious child of Heaven, and heir of Israel ;” 


also, when he calls “God jealous,” misinterpreting Scrip- 
ture, like the fiend that tempted the Savior; again, when 
exciting Absalom against David, he tells him, “Were he 
the God I worshipped, Id fall off” Hadad’s character, is 
like Belial’s in the Paradise Lost. He is lewd and wicked. 
His power lies rather in sarcasm and intrigue, than in 
open defiance, or ii open force. He quails before the 
Prophet, but exhibits the characteristic courage of the 
coward,—once, when he draws his dagger on the impotent 
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Mephibosheth ; and when he seizes the defenceless Tamar. 

The delineation of Absalom, throughout, is excellent, and 
we see the struggles of his better nature against his beset- 
ting sin, even to the time of the battle, when his dreams 
disclose the state of his mind. But, like the eagle gazing 
on the sun, he had fixed his eyes on the throne, till his sight 
was dazzled and blind to every thing beside. His impetu- 
ous desire, at all hazards, to know his destiny, is expressed 
in the very outburst of his nature ; when about to consult 
the mage, he exclaims, “I'll know, though hell itself be 
moved.” This, we consider greatly superior to the labored 
declaration of Macbeth to the witches, on a similar occa- 
sion, which the reader can consult. 

Nathan, is also well drawn. ‘The spirit of prophecy has 
not descended upon an idiot, as is often the case in the be- 
lief of the Mahometans, but on a man of great prudence, 
no less a philosopher and statesman, than a prophet. His 
character is the more attractive, as it is not austere,—but 
accessible,—such as becomes one who is an agent between 
man and his God. The poet, with great judgment, makes 
him at once suspect the character of Hadad; while Absa- 
lom and Tamar, blinded by their respective passions, are 
unable to behold him in his true light. 

Beautifully is the character of David, as a father, por- 
trayed in the action of the poem. And, indeed, it is onl 
in this character, that he could be well introduced ; for it 
would be indecorous for him to speak of his own virtues, 
or his own exploits. Yet, that the delineation may be per- 
fect, he is drawn by description, throughout the drama. 
Hadad, Absalom, and the men at the council board, com- 
plete the picture, by describing him as the psalmist, the 
statesman, and the warrior. 

It would, at first, appear that Tamar lacked individuality ; 
but a consideration of the circumstances in which she is 
placed, will show that opinion to be ill-founded. She has 
all the tenderness and melting sympathies of woman, but 
in subordination to her duty to God. She takes sides 
against her lover, against her father, against the affections 
of her own heart, in favor of what is right. If she ex- 
hibits little of woman's affection for Hadad, it must be 
considered that in their first interview, which we witness, 
he discloses sentiments that seal forever her heart against 
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him, and that the counsels of the prophet strengthen the 
admonitions of her own heart, to regard him with suspi- 
cion. Like the stricken deer, she may bear, in secret, the 
wound that rankles; but she will never desert the cause 
and confidence of her God. 

The sketch of Solomon is interesting, as presenting, in 
the features of the child, the lineaments of the man. The 
incident of the painting of Venus and Tammuz, is skilfully 
managed. “The love tale infected Zion’s daughters;” and 
the fiend addresses it not to the ear of Solomon, but to a 
more subtle sense, theeye. Among the flowers which the 
young prince is gathering, is the “mandragora. History 
is here introduced, without its having the appearance of a 
conceit, as would have been the case in the hands of some. 
Josephus states, that Solomon knew the nature of every 
beast, and bird, and plant; and speaks of the use of man- 
dragora by him to expel demons,—that is, if bararas be 
the mandragora, as is supposed. Should it not have put 
Hadad to flight ? 

The Genius of the Throne, whether considered as an 
allegorical or angelic personage, discovers great invention 
in the poet; and is at once full of awe and mystery. It 
were better to consider it in the light of an angelic 
guardian. This is agreeable to the Hebrew theology ; for, if 
individuals were committed to the care of “ holy watchers,” 
how much more should the throne of theocratic institution 
be under the protection of Heaven. The response of the 
spirit, that he does not serve David, in love, because he hath 
not kept his covenant with the Lord, reminds one of the 
disquieted air of Samuel, when raised by Saul, before the 
battle of Gilboa. 

The Ancient of the Mountain, like the Nestor of Ho- 
mer, is remarkable in the extension of his years; “ He sees 
the generations pass like autumn fruits,” while his eyes “beam 
with the wisdom of collected years.” Besides these, Me- 
phibosheth, Joab, Hushai, and Ahithophel, are finely drawn ; 
and, even the subordinate characters, are supported with 
dignity. 

The incidents are well chosen, and many of them in- 
tensely interesting. That is especially so, which presents 
the fiend hovering about Tamar, before his incarnation: 
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“TI hung invisibly about thy steps,— 

About thy bed,—I glided in thy dreams,— 

Filled them with sweet, voluptuous forms and phantoms, 
And watched thy glowing cheek, and heaving bosom, 
While my bright visions stirred thy fancy.” 


The veiled meaning, here, of the rise of young desire, 
is very delicately introduced. The intention of these 
dreams, on the part of Hadad, was to excite passion and 
ride in Tamar, and make her covet the love of spirits. 

hat passage in Milton, evidently suggested it, where 
Satan approaches Eve, while asleep, and, inflaming her 
vanity, makes her dream that Adam awakes her, and de- 
scribes the scene around; and that he tells her, 


“ Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 

Whom to behold but thee, nature’s desire, 

In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment, 
Attracted by thy beauty, still to gaze.” 


How just soever the sentiment be, 


“ Non celestia tingi 
Ora decet lachrymis,” 


it will be admitted that the case is different as it regards 


the infernals ; the incident, surely, is a touching one, where 
Tamar tells Hadad, that his cheek is cold, and bedewed with 
tears. ‘That is also interesting where Music announces 
Hadad, 


“ More moving than the lute or viol touched 
By skilful fingers, wailing in the air.” 
Again, where on the death of Absalom, in the imitation of 


Isaiah’s ode on the fall of the king of Babylon, Hadad ex- 
claims, 


“ Let Hades rise to meet him reverently, 
For not a kingly phantom there sustained 
A heart more regal.” 


One incident more,—a beautiful one, where the cherub 
issues from the cave after destroying the fiend, and, 
«“ A sudden sweetness fills the air.” 


A dull writer would have introduced, here, the horrible, and 
told us of the smell of brimstone. The poet appears to 
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have had in his eye that passage of Milton which describes 
the descent of Rapahel, 


“ And shook his plumes, 
That heavenly fragrance filled the circuit wide.” 


In noticing the beauties of “Hadad,” we should not forget the 
scenes of still life, which are finely portrayed,—especially 
Zion, and the tabernacle. Of the sentiments and language, 
it may be briefly observed, that they are appropriate and 
natural, while each of the dramatis persone express sen- 
timents that become his situation, they are clothed in lan- 
guage, which, although clevated, as tragic dignity requires, 
is neither turgid nor overstrained; Dum vitat humum, 
non captat nubes. The style of the dramatist is con- 
formed to scriptural themes,—indeed, it frequently reminds 
us of the old Hebrew writers. “ Hadad” is full of moralities. 
Almost every character has a moral in itself, while, besides 
this, the most striking apothegms are, at times, veiled in 
heautiful incidents,—thus, the mournful music that warns 
Tamar of the approach of the fiend, is the internal monition 
of conscience, that whispers of the danger of evil,—the start- 
ing up of Hadad, when touched by Nathan, teaches that 
sin cannot bear the touchstone of truth—the rescue of 
Tamar by the cherub, that God will not suffer us to be 
tempted beyond what we can bear; and others, that we 
might adduce. There are some trifling errors in the drama, 
such as the anachronism of calling the subordinate fiend, 
“Maugrabin” (the African Moor), before the name of Moor, 
as a nation was known,—and mis-accentuation of words. 
Taken altogether, “Hadad,” in invention, sublimity and judg- 
ment, holds a rank in poesy, immeasurably above any 
thing which the country has produced. 

“ Hadad,” is a fair exponent of Mr. Hillhouse’s genius. 
We have therefore dwelt upon it with some length, and 
shall content ourselves with a few brief generalities on his 
other productions. The “Judgment” is the second of his 
productions, in merit. It is a high creation, but has not the 
ease of “Hadad,” nor are its circumstances, in every case, se- 
lected with the greatest judgment. The digressions are 
occasionally faulty, and ty incidents without point or 
adaptation. He has, at times, forsaken his own genius, to 
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copy after Milton, and has failed. For instance, in aiming to 
imitate that inimitable passage, where, of death, it is said, 


“ What seemed his head, the likeness of a kingly crown had on,” 
he says, 
“ Sudden a seraph, that before them flew, 


Pausing upon his wide-unfolded plumes, 
Put to his mouth the likeness of a trump ;” 


and again, 
“ What seemed a trump the other spirit grasped,” &c. 


Milton tells us, that death_— 


“ Shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb.” 


and consequently as it was altogether shadowy, there was 
great beauty and appropriateness in making the crown 
shadowy and indistinct like the head it empaled. Not so 
with the seraph, he was perfectly distinct and visible, and, 
to his substantial mouth, he held a substantial trump. It 
was not the likeness of atrump, but areal trump. The 
descriptions of our Saviour, Michael, the Virgin, Adam, 
Abraham, Cesar and others are finely drawn. We subjoin 
that of Adam. 


“ Nearest the mount, of that mixed phalanx, first 
Our general Parent stood: not as he looked 
Wandering, at eve, amid the shady bowers 

And odorous groves of that delicious garden, 

Or flowery banks of some soft-rolling stream, 
Pausing to list its lulling murmur, hand 

In hand with peerless Eve, the rose too sweet, 

Fatal to Paradise. Filed from his cheek 

The bloom of Eden ; his hyacinthine locks 

Were changed to grey ; with years and sorrows bowed 
He seemed ; but through his ruined form, still shone 
The majesty of his Creator: round 

Upon his sons, a grieved and pitying look 

He cast, and in his vesture hid his face.” 


The epithet “hyacinthine locks,” I suppose, is introduced 
from Milton to give a kind of historic probability to the 
appearance of Adam. In the majesty that remains of his 
“ruined form,” we detect the borrowed imagery of the 
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“ archangel ruined,” of Milton. The last evening of Time 
is beautifully described, 

“ By this, the sun his westering car drove low ; 

Round his broad whee] full many a lucid cloud 

Floated, like happy isles, in seas of gold ; 

Along the horizon, castled shapes were piled, 

Turrets and towers, whose fronts, embattled, gleamed 

With yellow light ; smit by the slanting ray, 

A ruddy beam the canopy reflected ; 

With deeper light, the ruby blushed ; and thick 

Upon the seraph’s wings, the glowing spots 

Seemed drops of fire. Uncoiling from its staff 

With fainter wave, the gorgeous ensign hung, 

Or, swelling with the swelling breeze, by fits, 

Cast off upon the dewy air, huge flakes 

Of golden lustre. Over all the hill, 

The heavenly legions, the assembled world, 

Evening, her crimson tint forever drew.” 


Subjects like those which we have been noticing, were 
legitimate themes for his muse ; and had Mr. Hillhouse con- 
fined his attention to these, we doubt not that he would have 
written more than he has done, and with much greater 
success. We believe that few authors, of the present age, 
were as well fitted, by their genius, to do justice to the 
Scriptural drama. Instead of concentrating his efforts on that 
class of subjects, for which his powers were calculated, he 
dissipated them on others, that were not kindred to his 
mind ; and the consequence was, that he was but partially 
successful ; his enthusiasm abated, and the fire of his genius 
became cold. 

“Demetria,” a tragedy, in five acts, has but little of the 
merit of “ Hadad.” The outline is briefly this: Cosmo, the 
nephew of Count Amerigo, loves his daughter Demetria. 
No declaration takes place, although their passion is mutual. 
He goes to the wars in quest of glory, and returns to lay 
his laurels at her feet. With a heart bounding with affec- 
tion, he is chilled with her apparent coldness, which is 
occasioned by grief at the death of her mother. Olivia, 
an elder sister, who has long loved Cosmo secretly, has 
sworn to make him her own; and, in proportion as her love 
for Cosmo increases, her hatred of Demetria is inflamed. 
Jacquelina, her maid, becomes her confidant, aggravates her 
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feelings, and, by an artful story about two sisters, similarly 
situated, excites, even the idea of murder, in the mind of 
Olivia. Jacquelina, however, suggests a plan to win Cosmo. 
Barbadeca had wooed Demetria,in Cosmo’s absence, and 
was rejected. _ Jacquelina lays a plot, by which he may 
carry her off; and, obtaining from him the envelope of the 
letter, which had contained the rejection of his suit, pre- 
pares to shake the confidence of Cosmo in Demetria, and 
unite him to Olivia. In the envelope, addressed to Barba- 
deca, Jacquelina places a paper, which Demetria had writ- 
ten, descriptive of her feelings for Cosmo ; and, apparently 
by accident, permits Cosmo to peruse it. She makes Cosmo 
believe, that Demetria is in love with Barbadeca, and only 
feigns a love for him, to elude her father, aud clope with 
Barbadeca. Having convinced Cosmo of this, she tells 
him of Olivia’s love for him; and, that it would be a glori- 
ous revenge on Demetria, to marry her sister. No explana- 
tions take place—the pride of both preventing it; Cosmo 
marries Olivia, aud Demetria takes poison. Bianca, the 
maid of Demetria, tells him what she has done, and con- 
vinces him that he has been imposed on; an interview 
takes place, and an explanation. Demetria dies, and Cosmo 
stabs himself by her side. The scenic illusion, in this play, 
and the portraiture of character, are, at times, good,—the 
descriptive portions, brilliant; but we like neither the con- 
ception, the conduct of the plot, nor the moral. There is 
entirely’ too much juggling, to forward the plans of the 
malignant Olivia and her maid; the prevention of all ex- 
planation, is improbable ; and the fall of the virtuous, while 
the vicious go unpunished, is abhorrent to our feelings. It 
lacks originality, and has too many coincidences with “ Ha- 
dad,” to which, however, it is infinitely inferior. For exam- 
ple: Absalom is full of cnvy towards his younger brother ; 
Olivia, towards her sister. The prize, in the former case, is 
a crown; in the latter, itis alover. Hadad is the fiend that 
exacerbates the feelings of Absalom ; Jacquelina inflames 
Olivia. Absalom startles when Hadad proposes violence to 
his father, yet consents in the end; Olivia is startled when 
Jacquelina suggests to her the murder of her sister, yet her 
passion. leads her to entertain the project. The excited 
dreams of Absalom before the battle, and those of Olivia 
while plotting against her sister, are a further coincidence ; 
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and between the following, with which the drama opens, 
and the fountain-scene in “Hadad,” where he speaks to Tamar 
of the naiad of the fount, the resemblance is obvious. 


“Cos. Now, as thou sit’st, absorbed and motionless, 
Checkered with silvery gleams and quivering shadows, 
‘Thou lookest, some pale, fair statue, garlanded,— 
Some nymph, or muse, such as the old Greek herdsmen 
Imagined haunting round their wood-girt temples ! 
Or, if a nun-like fancy please thee better, 

One of the choir (as holy legends have it), 

Heard tuning their clear strings, and glancing viols, 

In the blue depths of such a night as this !— 

Nor word! nor smile! I'll improvise no more. 

Sure, never goddess lovlier, or more mute, 

Drew homage to her pedestal.” 


This will serve as a specimen of “Demetria.” It shows 
well the workings of the heart. The first part of the ad- 
dress, is the inspiration of the scene. She makes no return ; 
when, thinking that her pious disposition would be better 
pleased with sentiments respecting her own religion, than 
heathenism, he pays a further compliment. He is surprised 
and grieved at her coldness, and checks his speech. He 
essays to speak again,—commences with a compliment ; but, 
his impetuous nature hurries him on, and he closes with a 
sarcasm. 

“Percy’s Masque,” is a drama founded on the Hermit of 
Warkworth, a ballad, by Bishop Percy. The plan is this: 
The exiled Percy, disguised as a servant, is employed as 
huntsman by Neville, who has been created Earl of West- 
moreland and Northumberland, and has been presented with 
the estates which the Percies held before the defeat at 
Shrewsbury. He wins the love of the Earl’s daughter, and 
revives, in the hearts of the inhabitants, their ancient enthu- 
siasm for his family. Having received permission from the 
Earl, to hold a masquerade, on the occasion of King Henry’s 
visiting the castle with a small number of knights, he fills 
the secret passages with armed men, and, at midnight, 
marches in his masquerade warriors, in complete mail. 
The king and earl are convinced that resistance is in vain ; 
Percy declares himself, and kneels, presenting his sword and 
breast to the king, and asking “death, or his inheritance.” 
The king bids him rise, reinstates him in his possessions, and 
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bestows on him the hand of Elinor. To remunerate Neville 
for what he has taken from him, he bestows other and larger 
possessions upon him. The incidents of this drama are 
generally interesting ; the dialogue sprightly ; but we think 
the part of Percy towards Neville, who receives him as a 
stranger, friendless and destitute, and provides for him, has 
too much the appearance of treachery, and cannot be par 
doned, even for the purpose of regaining his estates. After 
all the military preparations, there is a degree of disappoint- 
ment, at the pacific turn which every thing takes; but, as 
this is a disappointment kindred with the chagrin of the 
old lady, who grieved that the criminal was not hung after 
her coming to see the execution, it may well be excused by 
a generous mind. The language is too inverted and arti- 
ficial. The style that suited the scenes and events of Judea,— 
grave and antique,—is not well suited to the baronial castles 
of Europe. 

We have said, Mr. Hillhouse left his true province, when 
he left Scriptural themes for other dramatic subjects. Still 
farther did he err, when he left the gravity of epic and tragic 
composition, for light and playful literary trifling. The only 
merit that his “Sachem’s Wood” has, is, that it gives us an 
insight into the amiable disposition of the poet, in wishing 
to celebrate scenes dear to him on account of early recol- 
lections. It is by no means creditable to his genius, how 
much soever it may commend his heart; and the copying 
into the poem, almost the words of Everett, in describing 
Philip, of Pokanoket, we think, should have called for ae- 
knowledgment. In his own true sphere, however, Mr. 
Hillhouse is preéminent over all his countrymen. His lite- 
rary addresses are excellent. As a writer, he is by no 
means generally known. The reasons for this, appear to 
be, that his compositions have been chiefly dramatic ; and, 
consequently, a large class of readers have refused to read 
them; the length of his poems has prevented their being 
copied ; and, lastly and principally,—that, never having 
been connected with the press, editorial courtesy has done 
less for him, than for others, with a tithe of his talents, who 
have chanced to belong to the editorial corps. 
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Art. IV.—1. Histoire des Republiques Italiennes du 
moyen age, par J.C. L. Sismonde de Sismondi. Nou- 
velle Edition. Paris: Treuttel et Wiirtz, 1826. 6 vols. 
octavo. 

2. History of the Italian Republics, by J. C L. Simonde 
de Nismondi; in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 1 
vol. 12 mo. 


The history of free states possesses peculiar claims to the 
attention of the American. All, indeed, must feel, in its 
perusal, more of interest than can be excited with regard to 
nations under more arbitrary forms of government. It is 
the tendency of monarchical institutions, to repress some of 
the noblest motives which excite man to action, and to sub- 
stitute other and lower feelings in their place. What well- 
regulated mind can experience that interest in the contests 
of princes, resulting from their personal quarrels, or en- 
tangling family alliances, which we feel in the strife of a 
nation warring for the rights of thousands? Loyalty to an 
individual may be a noble principle ; but, can it compare in 
elevation with the love of country ! Even ambition assumes 
a loftier tone, and seems to be more worthy of man, when 
the reward it seeks is not a star, a ribband or a title, but 
the love and reverence of freemen. 

But, to an American, the history of republics presents 
themes of interest, of a peculiar character. With all man- 
kind, we own the relation of brethren; we are men, and 
nought that is human is alien from us; but, with the free- 
men of former days, we-have another bond of union ; we 
are brethren in another, and in a worthy sense of that word. 
As we read, then, of their struggles, their defeats, their vic- 
tories, with them we feel, we struggle, and we conquer, side 
by side, and heart with heart. Our condemnation of their 
errors is blended with generous pity; our admiration of 
their virtues is exalted into noble emulation, by the feeling 
that it is in our power to imitate them. From their history 
we read impressive lessons for our own use; and from 
their time-honored altars, we kindle to a brighter flame the 
torch of liberty. 

The period of Roman greatness had long passed by, and 
the name of republic had been, for nearly a thousand years, a 
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forgotten sound in Europe, when, in the darkness of the 
middle ages, the spirit of ancient liberty revived. Then 
rose the Italian republics; and the influence which they 
diffused, like the twilight that precedes the dawn, awakened 
the slumbering world, and prepared mankind for the glo- 
rious morning of the fifteenth century. 

To trace their rise, and the progress and decline of a few 
among them, will be our present occupation, guided, in 
general, by the volume whose name we have placed at the 
head of this article, though with occasional reference to 
other historians. It is necessary, however, first, to glance 
at the condition of Europe, and particularly of Italy, for 
some time preceding the age at which the Italian republics 
may be said to date their origin. 

The Christian Roman Empire, which, in its period of 
power, extended from Persia, on the east, to the Atlantic, on 
the west, and from the interior of Africa, southward, to 
Poland and Germany, on the north, fell, at length, in con- 
sequence of its immense extent, its increasing corruption, 
and the wild fury of its northern invaders. Western Eu- 
rope was overrun by hordes of barbarians, who gradually 
became blended with the remnants of the races which had 
preceded them, adopted from them the christian religion, 
and laid the foundation of the kingdoms which now exist. 
Centuries passed, and the descendants of these rude barba- 
rians became humanized, by the influences of a permanent 
home, and of the religion which they had embraced. They 
recognized the chief minister of that religion, in the bishop 
of the imperial city. To the authority of the pope they re- 
ferred, as the last arbitrator, in all questions of conscience. 
At length there arose, in France, one of those great men, 
who impress their image indelibly upon their age and their 
race. Charlemagne,—Charles the Great,—whatever the 
errors of his policy, the intolerance of his religious zeal, or 
the justice of the charges against his personal character, 
stands forth, amidst the darkness of his age, in a lustre 
which is rendered brighter by the contrast. Not mereiy as 
a conqueror, but as a legislator,—as the founder of new, 
grand and permanent institutions, the patron of learning, it 
is impossible to withhold our homage from this great man. 
Having conquered the king of the Lombards, in Italy, 
Charlemagne, in the city of Rome, on Christmas-day, in the 
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year 800, assumed the title, so long disused, of Roman Em- 
peror. He received the imperial crown from the pope, 
whose power he had increased, by extensive donations ; and 
his successors, the kings of France or of Germany, ruled 
Italy under the title borne by its former sovereigns, the title 
of Emperor of Rome. ‘That name was held, by succeeding 
princes, for nearly a thousand years, until, having long 
ceased to be aught but a sounding epithet, it was relin- 
quished by Francis II., to gratify the ambition of the modern 
Charlemagne. 

But the imperial sceptre soon passed from France, and 
from the family of Charles the Great, to Germany ; and in 
the middle of the twelfth century, it was borne by Frederick 
I. (Barbarossa), while the occupant of the papal throne was 
Adrian IV., an Englishman, and the only one of that nation 
who ever attained the dignity of pope. Between the powers 
now represented by these two sovereigns,—the imperial 
and the papal,—a long and bitter conflict had raged ; and in 
the course of it, the crown, which one pope had placed on 
the head of Charlemagne, had been humbled, by another 
pontiff, almost literally in the dust. ‘The effect of this con- 
test had been, to nourish in Italy a spirit hostile to the Ger- 
man sway ; while the people, in the same proportion as they 
were alienated from their foreign sovereign, became more 
and more attached to his rival, the great temporai and eccle- 
siastical power, in their own country. Feelings alike of 
religion and of patriotism, united them to the papal throne ; 
while holding, in some degree, the balance of power, and 
appealed to, in turn, by both contending parties, they learned 
their own importance. Thus, in the shock of contending 
sovereigns, were the sparks of liberty struck forth. 

And the flame of liberty had kindled in the heart of 
Arnold of Brescia ; and, from his burning words, it had been 
spread among the inhabitants of his native place, and those 
of the imperial city. Holding, himself, the clerical office, 
Arnold had attempted a reform in ecclesiastical, as well as in 
secular affairs. Under his guidance, a revolution had taken 
place, by which the authority of the pope was restricted 
entirely to subjects of a religious character; and Rome 
might, for a short time, be regarded as once more a repub- 
lic, though retaining a nominal subjection to the sway of a 
distant emperor. 
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But the powers of church and state had become reconcil- 
ed, and, in their union, they turned against the bold reformer. 
Frederick Barbarossa visited Rome, in the year 1154; and 
received, from the hands of the pope, the imperial crown. 
Such was the then admitted greatness of the papal power, 
that the proud sovereign of Germany and Italy condescended 
to hold the stirrup of Adrian’s horse. During this visit, from 
the representations of the pope, but at the command of the 
emperor, Arnold of Brescia was burnt, and his ashes thrown 
into the ‘Tiber. 

From this period, the history of the ancient imperial city 
presents little to entitle it to our attention. Centuries !ater, 
indeed, another Arnold arose, in Cola di Rienzi, who, enthu- 
siastic in his veneration of the ancient greatness of his 
native city, placed himself at the head of a popular move- 
ment, expelled the nobles, or obliged them to conform to his 
requirements, and governed Rome, for a short, but brilliant 
period, under the title of tribune. But the people were unfit 
for freedom, and could not long retain it. Rienzi was ex- 
pelled from the city, and afterwards, when restored, and in- 
vested with authority from the pope, under the title of 
senator, he perished in a tumultuous assault of those very 
Romans, whom it had been the aim of his life to restore to 
freedom. His fate, romantic in itself, has been, by modern 
genius, invested with the graces of fiction. We advert to it 
now, though anticipating the order of time, that we may 
pursue, uninterrupted, the more general course of Italian 
history. 

The visit of the emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, at this 
time, was far from a peaceful one. It was rather a warlike 
expedition, than the progress of an acknowledged sovereign. 
Milan especially, among the Italian cities, assumed the atti- 
tude of opposition to his power. Overawed, how ever, by a 
superior force, Milan, with the rest of Italy, submitted, and 
the principles of the government were settled, with every 
appearance of permanence, at a solemn convention, in the 
plains of Roncaglia. 

The death of Adrian IV. produced, however, a far wider 
defection than had yet taken place. Alexander III. was 
elevated to the papal throne, by the votes of a majority of the 
cardinals, but his right was disputed, and Frederick supported 
the claims of his rival. War raged in Italy for eightheen 
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years, with but little interruption: this was the war of 
independence of the Italian republics. The states of Italy 
were divided; and the conflicting parties derived their 
names from the war-cries of two rival factions in Ger- 
many. ‘The battle-cry of the Emperor’s forces was, “ Here 
Waiblingen,” from the name of a castle in their possession ; 

and from this, his adherents in Italy acquired the name of 
Ghibellines. On the other side, the house of Welph, dukes 
of Bavaria, had been long in opposition to the imperial fam- 
ily; and, from them, the papal partisans assumed the name 
of Guelphs. This, and the family name of the present 
reigning dynasty in England, has descended to them from 
the ancient Bavarian house of Welph. But, it was on the 
lovely fields of Italy, that these harsh Teutonic war-shouts 
acquired their most fearful meaning; and Guelph, and 
Ghibelline, were the titles under which the children of the 
same soil recognised each other as mortal foes. 

Milan stood at the head of the Guelphic cities,—those 
friendly to the claims of pope Alexander. But it was not 
only to support his personal claims, that she took up arms. 
The Milanese had submitted to Frederick, and a treaty had 
been concluded, by which his regal rights had been rec- 
ognized, while, on their side, they retained the privilege 
of electing their own magistrates. This privilege, and 
others, the emperor supported by the diet, or parliament, 
which he had assembled at Roncaglia, attempted to take 
away, placing the administration of justice, in the respective 
towns, in the hands of an imperial officer, bearing the title 
of Podesta. 'This, the Milanese regarded as a violation of 
the treaty ; they seni away the imperial commissioner, with 
contempt, and endeavored to obtain possession of the posts, 
which would be of most importance in the approaching 
war. 

The storm soon burst upon them. 'They saw the com- 
bined force of the German empire, and of the Ghibelline 
towns of Italy, arrayed against them; but, they maintained 
their ground, with a devotedness worthy of ancient Sparta. 
The operations of the emperor were directed, first, against 
the smaller city of Crema. On the 4th of July,—a day after- 
wards to become so memorable in the calendar of liberty,— 
on the 4th of July, 1160, the siege was begun. Four hun- 
dred Milanese had thrown themelves within its walls, to 
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aid in the defence of their allies. We give the thrilling nar- 
rative in the words of Sismondi : 


“ Hostages had been sent to the emperor by Milan and Crema: he 
ordered several of them to be hung before the walls of the town. 
Some were children of the most distinguished families: he caused 
them to be bound to a moving tower, which was brought so close to the 
attack, that the besieged could not repel it, without killing or wounding 
their own children. A cry of despair resounded along the walls of 
Crema. The wretched parents implored death from their fellow citi- 
zens, to escape witnessing the agony of their children; and, at the 
same time, cried out to their children, not to fear giving up their lives 
for their country. The battle, in fact, was not interrupted ; and the 
moving tower was repelled, after nine of the young hostages, who 
covered it with their bodies, had been killed. During six months did 
the small town of Crema resist the whole army of the emperor. 
Famine, at length, accomplished what force could not ; and, on the 26th 
of January, 1160, the heroic inhabitants capitulated, abandoning their 
wealth to pillage, and their houses to the flames.” 


The emperor now turned his arms more directly against 
Milan ; but, at a distance from the main seat of his power, 
it was upwards of two years from the capture of Crema, 
before the Milanese surrendered. He caused the city to be 
entirely destroyed, and the place, where it had stood, to be 
sowed with salt, while the inhabitants were dispersed 
through the surrounding country. 

But, it is one of the beneficent regulations of Providence, 
that oppression works its own ruin. The sufferings of the 
noble Milanese, procured for them the sympathy, even of 
those who had united against them. 'The Podestas, too, the 
officers of the Emperor, soon made the Italian cities feel the 
difference between magistrates of their own choice, and 
those imposed on them by a foreign authority. 'Taxes had 
increased six-fold; and hardly a third part of the produce 
of the land remained to the cultivator, And liberty had an 
ally, of the most powerful description, in the generally 
acknowledged head of the church. Frederick reéntered 
Italy, in 1163; but he found that the spirit of freedom had ° 
spread among the Ghibelline cities. The emperor was 
obliged, in some degree, to yield to their complaints, and 
promise redress of grievances; the rather, as his great ad- 
versary, Pope Alexander IIL., had returned from France, to 
Rome, and had excited to &’rms the whole of Southern Italy. 
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In 1167, was effected that union of the Italian cities, in 
which, alone, there existed a hope of deliverance from their 
powerful foe. ‘The Guelphs and Ghibellines, united in the 
league of Lombardy, pledging themselves to watch, in con- 
cert, over the common liberty, and to repair any damage 
which might be sustained in this great cause, by any mem- 
ber of the confederation. They resolved to rebuild Milan. 
In the words of the historian, 


“The militias of Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona and 
Treviso, arrived the 27th of April, 1167, on the ground covered by 
the ruins of this great city. They apportioned among themselves the 
labor of restoring the enclosing walls. All the Milanese, of the four 
villages, as well as those who had taken refuge in the more distant 
towns, came, in crowds, to take part in this pious work ; and, in a few 
weeks, the new-grown city was in a state to repel the insults of its 
enemies.” 


Frederick, meanwhile, was gratified by transient success 
in central Italy. He defeated the Romans in a bloody bat- 
tle, and gained possession of the imperial city, from which 
Alexander r escaped by flight. But the Emperor found the 
climate of the Campagna, a more fatal enemy than the army 
of its inhabitants. The malaria gave powerful, though 
mournful aid, to the cause of freedom. In August, the 
fever began, and the soldiers of the emperor were swept 
away by thousands. Obliged to retreat from the fatal coun- 
try, by a route which was marked by the graves of his 
soldiers, he assembled, at Pavia, a diet, to which four cities 
alone sent deputies. Here, in a vehement harangue, he 
threw down his glove, and challenged the confederated cities 
to meet him in the field. In the following spring, he com- 
pleted his retreat into Germany. The “united “republics, 
whose liberty might now be considered as achieved, resolved 
to found, as a monument of their power, and a barrier 
against their enemies, a new city; and this they gave the 
name of Alexandria, in honor of the pope. It was a glori- 
ous distinction, and well deserved. And, in recalling those 
services, to the cause of liberty, for which it was awarded, 
we cannot but remark, that, while watching with jealous 
care over American liberty, it is but due to the Catholic de- 
nomination, and to justice, to remember the testimony, 
which the annals of Italy bear, to the name of Alexander 
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IIL, and, those of our own country, to that of Carroll, of 
Carrollton. 

We cannot follow the various events of the long war, by 
which the cities of Italy, at length, wearied out the proud 
spirit of Frederick Barbarossa. Peace was, at length, made, 
with the recognition of some seignorial rights still to be 
exercised by the emperor, but which might be commuted 
for the payment of a moderate sum, annually, on the part of 
the cities. 

But this reservation, trifling as it seemed, was followed, in 
the next generation, by consequences most disastrous to 
Italy. After the death of Frederick, and of his son, who had 
succeeded him, a civil war arose in Germany. The impe- 
rial crown was claimed, by one party, for the descendants of 
I‘rederick, and by another, for the Guelphic house of Bava- 
ria. ‘The Italian cities, though now governed by their own 
laws, were still nominally subject to the empire, and paid 
tribute toit. ‘They were then, of necessity, involved in the 
civil strife, with which the empire was agitated. It was no 
longer a contest between the imperial power, and that of the 
church, for the head of the church was now the chief pro- 
tector of the young Frederick II. The cause of civil war was 
now, simply, that most unworthy and senseless one, which 
yet has produced the most sanguinary contests in every age, 
the personal claims of two candidates for the sovereignty. 
There is something noble in a strife where great principles 
are involved; but, where thousands shed their blood to 
decide, merely, which of two individuals shall have the right 
to oppress them,—humanity sickens at the recital of the 
causeless exhibition of fiendish passions, and waste of hu- 
man life. The factions of Guelphs and Ghibellines acquired 
the same sad celebrity in Italian history, that is possessed in 
that of England by the houses of York and Lancaster, the 
parties of the white and red roses. 

Yet, though often stained with the blood of contending 
factions, the fair fields of Italy, and her noble cities showed, 
that the healthful air of freedom had not breathed over them 
in vain. The emperors gradually ceased to take interest in 
the affairs of a country, where nothing remained to them but 
a sovereignty, nominal, at best, and constantly disputed. 
T’o quote, once more, the words of the work before us: 


“The aspect of the country, notwithstanding the violent commotions 
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which it experienced, was one of a prodigious prosperity, which con- 
trasted so much the more with the rest of Europe, that nothing but 
poverty and barbarism were to be found elsewhere. The open country, 
designated by the name of ‘contado,’ appertaining to each city, was 
cultivated by an active and industrious race of peasants, enriched by 
their labor, and not fearing to display their wealth in their dress, their 
cattle, and their implements of husbandry. The proprietors, inhabi- 
tants of towns, advanced them capital, shared the harvests, and alone 
paid the land tax. ‘They undertook the immense labor which has 
given so much fertility to the Italian soil,—that of making dikes to 
preserve the plains from the inundation of the rivers, and of deriving, 
from these rivers, innumerable canals of irrigation. Men who meditated, 
and who applied to the arts, the fruits of their study, practised already 
that scientific agriculture of Lombardy and Tuscany, which became 
a model to other nations. And, at this day, after five centuries, the 
districts formerly free, and always cultivated with intelligence, are 
easily distinguished from those half-wild districts, which had remained 
subject to the feudal lords. 

“The cities, surrounded with thick walls, terraced, and guarded by 
towers, were, for the most part, paved with broad flag-stones, while the 
inhabitants of Paris could not stir out of their houses, without plung- 
ing into the mud. Stone bridges, of an elegant and bold architecture, 
were thrown over the rivers ; aqueducts, carried pure water to the 
fountains. The palaces of the podestas and signorie, united strength 
with majesty ; a pure taste, boldness and grandeur, struck the eye in 
all the public monuments, and finally reached even private dwellings ; 
while the princes of France, England and Germany, in building their 
castles, seemed to think only of shelter and defence. Sculpture, in 
marble and bronze, soon followed the progress of architecture. In 
1300, Andrea di Pisa cast the admirable bronze gates of the baptistery 
at Florence. About the same time, Cimabue and Giotto revived the 
art of painting, Casella music, and Dante gave to Italy his divine 
poem, unequalled in succeeding generations. History was written 
honestly, with scrupulous research, and with a graceful simplicity, by 
Giovanni Villani and his school ; the study of morals and philosophy 
began ; and Italy, ennobled by freedom, enlightened nations till then 
sunk in darkness.” 

But to compress within the required limits a sketch of the 
rise and fall of Italian liberty, we must not permit ourselves 
to dwell longer on this, her high and palmy state, but, se- 
lecting from the number of republics, amounting to more 
than two hundred, three of the most important, trace briefly, 
the decline of freedom in these, as illustrative of the rest ; 
the states we select are, Venice, Florence and Milan. 

VoL. 1.—no l. 21 
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The independence of Venice dates from an earlier period 
than that of most of the Italian cities. The islands at the 
head of the Adriatic gulf, were settled about the year 450, by 
emigrants from the neighboring shores, who fled thither to 
escape the invading arms of the barbarian Attila. ‘The city 
of Venice was founded in 809, upon the island of Rialto. Tt 
was governed by a magistrate, elected for life, and bearing 
the title of doge, or duke, whose power was limited by that 
which resided in the assemblies of the people. Not until 
1032 was a council established, intermediate between the 
doge and the people ; and, one hundred and forty years later, 
the powers of both were much reduced, by the establish- 
ment of the great council, of 480 members annually elected. 
From this time, the aristocratic element, in the constitution 
of Venice, became more and more developed. The great 
council became a permanent body, by the constant reélection 
of the same members ; then, an hereditary body, by the 
choice of their sons to succeed them. These customs were, 
at length, confirmed as laws. The people were excluded 
from all share in the government, and the doge, himself, was 
but the first member of the great aristocracy. The real 
power resided in the great council,—the hereditary and ir- 
responsible nobles. These con,pleted the system in 1311, 
by the establishment of the famous council of ten. The 
latter, who were annually elected, with the doge, and six 
counsellors of the red robe, were invested with unlimited 
power, during their term of office. 

The so called republic of Venice, as it was now con- 
stituted, presents one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
history. It is well characterised by the historian, as 


“That hereditary aristocracy, so prudent, so jealous, so ambitious, 
which Europe regarded with astonishment,—immovable in principle, 
unshaken in power ;—uniting some of the most odious practices of 
despotism with the name of liberty; suspicious and perfidious in 
politics ; sanguinary in revenge; indulgent to the subject; sump- 
tuous in the public service ; economical in the administration of the 
finances ; equitable and impartial in the administration of justice ; 
knowing well how to give prosperity to the arts, agriculture and com- 
inerce ; beloved by the people who obeyed it, while it made the nobles, 
who partook its power, tremble.” 


Yes, such was Venice, which, in the pride of her strength, 
once led on the assault that subdued the ancient empire of 
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the Constantines; Venice, long the mistress of the seas ; 
the great, the often successful opponent of the ‘Turkish 
power; Venice, in the palace of whose chief were cells, 
tenanted by wretched prisoners,—some, deep sunk beneath 
the ground, others, beneath the burning heat of the leaded 
roof, but whose secrets never were made known by those 
stern patricians, who watched each other, and all around 
them, with such jealous care ; Venice, in whose squares one 
might turn pale, as he gazed at the bronze statue of a lion. 
for he knew that an anonymous letter, from ‘any secret 
enemy, dropped in that lion’s mouth, might bring him be- 
fore the irresponsible and unsparing judges, whose sentence 
would consign him, in the silence of midnight, to the 
waters of the canal, Orfano. But, we must leave the 
scene, though the genins of Shakspeare, Otway, Schiller, 
Byron, and our own Cooper, have made it classic ground. 
lt is our task, to tell the tale of Italian liberty; and 
liberty had fied from the Isles of the Adriatic, since the peo- 
ple first neglected to exercise due watchfulness over those 
to whom they entrusted the control of the state. 

The civil dissensions which disturbed the peace of the 
Italian republics, and the final overthrow of liberty among 
them, are to be traced, in a great degree, to the recognised 
existence of a privileged order among their members. At 
the time of their first emancipation from German thraldom, 
there existed a race of nobles, established in their respective 
castles, and exercising government over their respective 
vassals. With the rights or claims of these, the revolt of 
the cities, from the impenal government, did not directly 
interfere. Italy never was one great republic, in which 
equal rights were guaranteed to all. Nor was it a union of 
states, cemented in a strong and indissoluble confederacy. 
The league of Lombardy, which approached nearest that 
character, was established on a great emergency, and was 
to last but twenty years, though, of course, at the option of 
the parties subsequently to renew it. Each state was per- 
fectly independent; nor was it the province of one, to 
watch over the prosperity and the liberty of the rest. The 
cities, then, endured the existence of these baronial castles 
in their neighborhood, and,—-a far more fatal error,—they ad- 
initted the lords of those castles to the rights of citizenship ; al- 
lowed them to become members of their communities, without 
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relinquishing their former stations. These proud nobles 
were admitted within the walls of the towns, not as rulers, 
but as equals with the other inhabitants ; but they brought 
with them numbers of their feudal retainers;—the mansions 
they erected were capable of being strongly defended, and 
the main body of their vassals lay within a short distance of 
their new abodes. These nobles, each warmly engaged, as 
Guelph or Ghibelline, and having besides, their own private 
feuds, became leaders of parties among the citizens, and 
kept alive that civil discord, which, but for their presence, 
would have died away. Such was the case in Florence, at 
whose history we now give a rapid glance. The noble 
family of the Cancellieri was divided into two branches, 
called Bianchi and Neri,—white and black,—-distantly related, 
but between which the most deadly feud existed. They 
had already involved other states in civil warfare, when the 
Florentines invited them within their walls, with the vain 
hope of reconciling their differences. Instead of this re- 
sult, the rival houses became connected with the contendin 
parties in Florence itself, and the old feuds of Guelphs = 
Ghibellines were resumed, with ~edoubled fury, with the 
new party-names of Neri and Bianchi. The citizens of 
that republic had invented a singular mode of repressing 
the violence of these warlike lords. A list was made of 
thirty-seven families, who were declared noble and great, 
and while complimented with these titles, they were, on that 
very account, excluded from the magistracy. The govern- 
ment of the city was authorized to repress any outrages 
committed by these nobles, in a manner much more sum- 
mary and stern, than that to which any common offender 
was subject; and to give the last touch of Italian wit to 
this curious ordinance, if any other families should com- 
mit similar disorders, and disturb the peace of the city by 
their private feuds, the magistrates were authorized to ennoble 
them, so as to bring them within the reach of summary 
justice. 

But, this strange law rather served to show to the nobles 
the power they possessed, than to place upon it an effectual 
restraint. The dissensions of the Neri and Bianchi, at Fio- 
rence, at length gave occasion to the interference of a foreign 
prince,—an event of evil omen to a free state. Charles de 
Valois, brother of the king of France, was engaged in an 
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expedition against Sicily, and undertook, at the request of 
the pope, to act as mediator in 'Tuseany. His mediation was 
but a license to the Neri, the more violent of the parties, to 
commit every excess. ‘The houses of the moderate party 
were pillaged and burnt,—themselves butchered, or sent into 
exile. Among those who incurred the latter penalty, was 
Dante,—* the great poet-sire of Italy,”—-who was sentenced, 
by partisan fury, to perish ly the flames, should he be again 
found in the territory of Florence. 

Wearied out, at jength, with the tyranny of contending 
factions, the Florentines submitted, with willingness, to the 
yoke of a single master. ‘They gave the supreme govern- 
ment of their « city to Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, a 
native of Greece, but of French descent. Happily, how- 
ever, for Italy, this man’s tyranny was too atrocious to be 
lasting. He had made arrangements for the murder of three 
hundred distinguished Florentines, at a banquet, but the plan 
was detected, and the intended victims were ready. ‘The 
historian says : 

“In each of the massive palaces of Florence, the citizens were si- 
lentiy assembling. They arrived one by one, without noise, and 
unperceived. ‘The cavalry of the duke filled the street, where every 
body seemed occupied only with their own affairs. No agitation, no 
apparent confusion, announced any explosion ; when, suddenly, the cry 
‘To arms !’ burst from the old market place, and was reéchoed to the 
gates of St. Peter’s. Instantly, from every window, from the roofs 
of all the houses, fell a shower of stones and tiles, previously made 
ready, on the heads of the duke’s cavalry ; every palace opened, and 
poured forth armed men, who threw chains across the streets, and 
made barricades. The cry of ‘Popolo! popolo! liberta!’ resounded 
from one extremity of Florence to the other.” 


The foreign tyrant was expelled from the trust he had so 
grossly betrayed, before the termination of the first year. 
The event, which has just been related, occurred about 
one hundred and eighty years after the first achievement of 
Italian independence, in the days of Frederick Barbarossa ; 
and, for nearly a hundred years after the expulsion of the duke 
of Athens, Florence enjoyed a state of liberty and glory, less 
disturbed by ne factions, within her walls, than in 
the previous portion of her history. We pass over this pe- 
riod, to speak of the rise of that family, which, after com- 
pleting the subjugation of their native state, occupied a 
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position of no small importance, for centuries, in the politics 
of Europe,—the family of the Medici. 

The foundation of the power of the Medici was their im- 
mense wealth. Italy, at the period of which we speak,—the 
middle of the fifteenth century,—possessed the commerce of 
the world. Cosmo di Medici was the wealthiest of her 
princely merchants, and his immense revenues were em- 
ployed with princely munificence. Learning and the arts 
received from him the most liberal patronage ; and never 
was there an age, in which patronage thus bestowed could 
do more to acquire public favor for its dispenser ; for the 
world had, at length, awakened from its slumber of ages. 
The revival of letters was no longer, at least in Italy, in its 
incipient state. ‘The treasures of ancient eloquence, poetry 
and philosophy, had attracted the eager attention of her 
people, and they had engaged, with characteristic enthu- 
siasm, in the pursuit. Cosmo di Medici granted pensions to 
artists and learned men ; he collected ancient manuscripts, 
at great expense, and procured them to be copied and trans- 
lated. His hand, too, was ever open to the relief of his fel- 
low citizens; and he possessed an advantage for the acqui- 
sition of popularity, in having been treated with injustice by 
his predecessors in power. On such foundations rose the 
dominion of the Medici, in Florence, a dominion not sanc- 
tioned, for several generations, by any ostensible rank. 
Cosmo, and his grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent, were 
neither dukes nor princes; they were, in nominal rank, 
only the wealthiest merchants of their native city ; and the 
forms of a republican government were still retained ; but 
their word was law in Florence; they determined upon 
peace and war; their fellow citizens courted their favor, or 
trembled at their power, and neighboring and foreign states 
sought their alliance. The memory “of this illustrious 
house i is adorned by the glory of much true greatness and 
distinguished virtue,—enough, as it has proved, to dazzle the 
vision even of a true friend of liberty. Roscoe, in his lives 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and of his son Leo X., has given two 
of the most interesting and valuable historical biographies 
that have ever been written; but his partiality for the 
Medici, as the friends of learning and the arts, has disposed 
him to keep out of sight, as far as possible, the unquestion- 
able fact, that they subverted the liberties of their country. 
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It may be said, that Florence was ripe for subjugation,— 
that the spirit of freedom was extinct in Italy,—that the 
Medici scarcely did more than assume the control which was 
voluntarily tendered to them; but tous, who have been 
educated in the school of Washington, it must ever remain 
a stain upon their otherwise lofty fame,—that, under their 
sway, Florence forgot that she was a republic. 

The liberty of Milan had fallen, long before. The family 
of Visconti had, partly by their influence among the people, 
partly by force, established themselves as sovereigns of that 
noble city, and their title, as dukes of Milan, had been con- 
firmed by the German emperors. The fate of the greater 
part of the republics had been similar; but Milan claims 
peculiar notice, not only from its superior power, and the 
noble stand it had made against usurpation, in former days, 
but from the important consequences which resulted, 
through its means, to the peace of Italy, after the extinction 
of the Visconti family. Several princes, of that name. 
reigned in succession. At length, the male line became 
extinct ; an attempt was made, with temporary success, to 
restore the republic; but Francesco Sforza, who had, by 
marriage, a connection with the Visconti, afterwards gained 
command of the state. A nearer right,—if any right could 
be derived from a line of usurpers and tyrants,—a nearer 
right, to speak according to the views of that age, had be- 
come vested in a line of French princes, by the marriage 
of the duke of Orleans with the sister of the last Visconti. 
The royal family of France had inherited, also, the claims, 
of the house of Anjou, upon the kingdom of Naples. Thus 
furnished with a double cause of interest, the French 
monarchs soon undertook the invasion of Italy. Italy, still 
wealthy, offered a tempting prize; and no longer free, no 
longer united, even by the slight bonds which had former- 
ly existed, her power to resist foreign encroachment was 
gone. At length the German was called in to resist the 
Frank ; but the ally was scarcely less rapacious, than the foe 
to whom he was opposed ; and Italy, at variance within 
herself, oppressed by domestic tyrants, and pillaged by 
foreign princes ; her fields the seat of long-continued war 
between the two great empires of the age, saw herself, in the 


language of her own poet, while defending her rights by 
foreign hands, 


“Conquering, or conquered, evermore a slave !” 
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The lessons afforded to future republics, by the history of 
those of Italy, are too obvious to need lengthened illustra- 
tion. Those lessons are, the necessity of union, and of 
watchfulness over those entrusted with the interests of the 
state ; the ruinous effects of party spirit; the dangers of un- 
bounded prosperity, and of the accumulation of wealth 
and power, in the hands of the few. We find, in the 
of freedom which Italy enjoyed, the source of that rapid 
advancement, in civilization and the arts, by which she was 
so early, ‘and so gloriously distinguished, and of that spirit 
of enterprize which sent her commerce into every sea of the 
world then known, and impelled her adventurous sons to 
spread their sails for shores beyond the Atlantic. It was 
while liberty was taking her last flight from Italia’s shores, 
that the Genoese, Columbus, found for her a future home, 
and the Florentine, Vespucius, gave to it the name, America. 

And here, while in the possession of that precious gift, 
conferred on us more richly than it has ever yet been en- 
joyed, we meditate on the fall of free states, in former times, it 
may be, indeed, with interest, to learn what instruction we 
can derive frem their experience, and, with deep sympathy 
in their sufferings, their struggles, and their final overthrow. 
But, these feelings must be blended with grateful joy, as we 
perceive the advantages which we possess, and contemplate 
the majestic structure of our own Constitution,—not like 
the league of Lombardy, the result of a brief necessity, and 
lasting but while that necessity continued ; but, bearing in 
every portion, the evidence that it is built to endure for ages. 
From nearly all the evils which threatened, and at length 
terminated, the existence of Italian freedom, we are secured, 
by our acknowledged independence of any foreign sway, 
by our remoteness from foreign power, by the extent of our 
territory, and the representative form of our government. 
In our extended republics, and, guarded as we are, against 
the existence of hereditary privileged classes, individual 
wealth and influence cannot acquire the same ascendancy, 
as in the insulated cities of Italy ; while, instead of each 
state looking on, in cold indifference, upon the sufferings 
experienced by its fellows, or the usurpations exercised over 
them, our great confederacy provides for the defence, and 
guarantees the freedom of all. Still, some of those causes, 
which ruined Italy, may exist among us. Let us guard 
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against the corruption of luxury; let us guard against the 
corruption of party spirit. Let us feel, that the sacred 
pledge of liberty, entrusted to us, rendered precious, as it is, 
by the great deeds of former ages and distant lands, and 
yet more precious, by the sufferings and the virtues of our 
own heroes and sages, deserves, and requires of us, not only 
that we should be ready to shed our blood in its defence, 
but that we should prove, by wisdom, by temperance, by 
public spirit, by every manly and every christian virtue, our 
worthiness to bear the name of American freemen. 





Art. V.—Letters from Abroad, to Kindred at Home, by 
Miss Sedgwick ; in 2 vols. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


These letters have now been several months before the pub- 
lic, and have been so generally read, and freely commented 
upon, that it would be a work of supererogation, to enter 
fully into a criticism of them here. Yet, as one of the 
most widely circulated works that appeared during the past 
year, We cannot omit some notice of them. 

The just reputation, which Miss Sedgwick had acquired, 
by her previous writings, and which has made her name so 
generally and approvingly known, not only in her own 
country, but in England, excited the curiosity of the public, 
to peruse her record of her thoughts and sensations, on 
treading the soil of the old world, with its rich store of 
classic and historic associations. Here she appeared not as 
the erudite recluse, just emerged from his closet, his mind 
only imbued with the lore of Greece and Rome,—nor as the 
unenlightened, unphilosophic youth, who steals a few months 
from his counting-room, or office, to take a flying journey, 
of three months, over scenes which could not be viewed in 
years, nor understood in half a life time, and who hastens 
home, to give his crude and unmatured judgments to his 
countrymen 

Miss Sedgwick possesses a well-informed mind, and her 
reading has awakened her curiosity, and stimulated her de- 
sire to use her perceptive faculties, and to behold those things 
of which she had heard and read so much. 

Those who know, from experience, what it is to be en- 
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closed, for weeks, within the narrow walls of a packet-ship, 
beholding only the blue of the sky above, and the deeper 
blue of the ocean around, can sympathize with Miss Sedg- 
wick’s delight, on finding herself on terra firma ; and who, 
that has an eye for beauty, but must permit her a few rap- 
tures, when the first of English scenery she viewed, was in 
the Isle of Wight,—where she found, as it were epitomized, 
all the lovliest features of English landscape ? 

Miss Sedgwick thus describes an English cottage : 

“In my strolls, I avail myself of every opportunity of accosting the 
people, and, when I can find any pretext, I go into the cottages by the 
way-side. This, 1 suppose, is very un-English, and may seem, to 
some persons, very impertinent. But, I have never found inquiries, 
softened with a certain tone of sympathy, repulsed. Your inferiors 
in condition, are very much like children; and they, you know, like 
dogs, are proverbially said to know who loves them. I stopped at a 
little cottage, this morning, half smothered with roses, geraniums, &c., 
and, on the pretext of looking at a baby, made good my entrance. 
The little bit of an apartment, not more than six feet by ten, was as 
neat as possible. Not an article of its scanty furniture, looked as if 
it had been bought by this generation. Every thing appeared cared 
for, and well preserved,—so unlike corresponding dwellings with us. 
The woman had nine children,—six at home,—and al] tidily dressed. 
I have not seen, in England, a slovenly-looking person. Even the 
three or four beggars, who stealthily asked charity of us at Portsmouth, 
were neatly dressed.” Vol. I, p. 29. 


This is all very good ; but why, we must ask Miss Sedg- 
wick, should she suppose her visit to the cottage, “un-Eng- 
lish”? Is she not aware, that the bond of sympathy be- 
tween all the upper classes and the rural population, is of 
the strongest kind? The works of her friend, Miss Mitford, 
of the Howitts, and of writers innumerable, might have made 
her acquainted with this fact. Does she not know, that 
pedestrian rural excursions are quite a furore with all 
classes, from the proudest noble, to the humblest mechanic, 
who seize every opportunity to emerge from the cities, to 
breathe the purer air of the country, and inhale the per- 
fume from the quickset hedges and the hayfields? And the 
neat and simple cottage, with its pretty garden and rose- 
trelliced porch, is the favorite resting place, as well for the 
titled maiden, as the merchant's daughter, in their rural 
botanizing, or sketching excursions. Miss Sedgwick evinces 
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but little knowledge of the human heart, to be surprised, 
that she never found “inquiries, softened by a certain tone 
of sympathy, repulsed” by that class, whose simplicity and 
guilelessness make them trustful, and ever readier to believe 
the good, than to fear evil. We can assure Miss Sedgwick, 
that the Aubreys visiting, and holding constant communion 
with the poor in their vicinity, sy mpathizing with their sor- 
rows, and ministering to their wants, are not ideal creations 
of the poet’s imagination, but have their prototypes in 
thousands. 

Miss Sedgwick prefers her Berkshire meeting-houses, to 
the lofty cathedrals and gothic edifices of England. This is 
altogether a matter of taste, or rather habit, and youthful 
association. Those who, in their childhood, have been ac- 
customed to hear 

“The pleasing organ’s animating sound,” 
the blending notes of the full choir, fill those lofty domes 
and float “ through the long lateral aisles,” never, in after 
life, enter those temples w ithout feelings of the deepest awe 
and reverence. What, too, will Miss ‘Sedgwick s say to her 
countrymen, who, in this age of improvement and utilita- 
rianism, are every where imitating those structures ? 

We seldom take up a book of travels, without being 
struck with how much education, and early prepossessions, 
sway the feelings, opinions and judgment of a traveller. 
Capt. B. Hall, attributed much of what he disapproved in 
the United States, to the absence of an aristocracy and 
church establishment. Miss Sedgwick would form a re- 
public, with an elective pre sidency, in every kingdom of 
Europe ; whilst the cabinet of Downing-street has, for the 
last twenty years, been trying to fasten a constitution, of its 
own framing, on every nation over which its influence or 
power extends. 

After some remarks on English society, and particularly 
upon the ignorance displayed by even well-informed persons, 
respecting America, Miss Sedgwick says : 

“Society, as I have before told you, has the same general features 
here, as with us. The women have the same time-wasting mode of 
making morning visits, which is even more consuming than with us, 
in as much as the distances are greater.” 


Now, here we strongly protest against Miss Sedgwick’s 
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utilitarianism. We are too great admirers of our fair 
countrywomen, not to wish to see our streets enlivened by 
their presence, as often as the weather permits. We be- 
lieve it would be better, if they were more in the open air 
than they are, and who that beholds them on_ their return, 
with rosy cheeks, elastic steps and sunny smiles, can deem 
an hour or two wasted, even if employed in the harmless 
occupation of leaving cerds at the doors of innumerable 
nominal friends? We confess, we do not, nay, even 
though it might so chance, that the last few pages of the 
last fashionable novel should remain unperused. 

We accompany Miss Sedgwick with pleasure, in her 
tour through Belgium, Switzerland, part of Germany and 
along the Rhine. We admire her for her gentle and 
womanly sympathies, for loving what is good and fair 
and beautiful, whether, in its lofty magnificence, it bears 
the impress of the Maker’s hand, or demonstrates the 
genius, the industry, and the skill of man. We smile at 
her naive expressions of delight, as so many striking and 
novel objects challenged her attention, though we do not 
often agree with her philosophy, whether moral or polit- 
ical. She thus describes her emotions on first beholding 
the Alps: 


“On leaving Bienne, we mounted a hill, whence we saw the lake 
of Bienne, and the lovely island where Rousseau lived ; and it was 
whilst we were on this hill, that a cry went from mouth to mouth, of 
“The Alps! the Alps! the Alps!” Our hearts and—yes, I will 
tell you the whole truth,—our eyes were full ; for how, but by know- 
ing how we felt, can you estimate the sensations they are fitted to 
produce? We have heard of the Alps all our lives. We have read 
descriptions of them, in manuscript and print, in prose and poetry ; we 
have seen sketches, and paintings, and models of them ; and yet, I 
think, if we had looked into the planet Jupiter, we would scarcely 
have felt a stronger emotion of surprise. In truth, up, up, where 
they hung and shone, they seemed to belong to heaven, rather than 
earth; and yet, such is the mystery of the spirit’s kindred with the 
effulgent beauty of God’s works, that they seemed 

*A part 
Of me, and of my soul, as I of them.’ 


Frangois had ordered the postillion to stop, and, for a moment, not a 
sound broke the delicious spell. The day, fortunately, was favorable. 
The whole range of the Bernese Alps was before us, unclouded, un- 
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dimmed by a breath of vapour. There they were, like glittering 
wedges, cleaving the blue atmosphere. I had no anticipation of the 
exquisite effect of the light on these aérial palaces, of a whiteness as 
glittering and dazzling as the garments of the angels, and the contrast 
of the black shadows, and here and there golden and rose-coloured 
hues. I have no notion of attempting to describe them; but you 
shall not reproach me, as we, as soon as we recovered our voices, re- 
proached all our travelled friends with, ‘ why did they not tell us” 
How cruel, how stupid, to let any one live and die without coming to 
see the Alps! This morning was an epoch in our lives.” 


We do not yield to Miss Sedgwick, in admiration of 
whatever we find of great, or noble,or patriotic in Italy 
in the time of her famed republics; we will not yield to 
her in our deep sympathies with humanity, in our aspira- 
tions for the happiness and well-being of the millions, of 
whatever nation, of whatever clime; though we confess 
we do differ from her in our estimate of how that happi- 
ness may be best secured. We are not carried away by 
names, but exclaim, with the poet, 


“For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whateé’er is best administered,—is best.” 


We believe that a people may be prosperous and happy 
under an enlightened and liberal government, whether the 
chief magistrate bears the name of president, king or em- 
peror. We do not forget the acts of the council of ten, 
when Venice was free, the iron rule of Cromwell, when 
England was a commonwealth; or the torrents of innocent 
blood, so wantonly shed, by the rulers of France, when 
that too was a republic. 

Before Miss Sedgwick seeks to restore the Italian re- 
publics, she should ascertain, whether it would be possible 
to restore those ancient manufactures, those arts, and above 
all, that commerce, which made these republics the reposi- 
tories of the wealth of nations. Has Miss Sedgwick 
traced the course of civilization, empire and commerce, 
‘from farther Ind’ westward, till we now behold it ar- 
rested on the western shores of the atlantic? Can she, for 
a moment, believe, that those arts, and the commerce which 
so enriched Venice, as to enable her to cope with the 
powerful emperors of Germany, to curb the power of the 
Ottomite, and become the terror of Greece, can ever 
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again so far retrograde, as to make Florence and Genoa 
and Milan and Venice what they were in the days of the 
Medici, and of 


“ Blind old Dandolo, 
The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe ?”’ 


It was not her manufactures,* which made Venice so 
great, during the middle ages. “Based on her hundred 
isles,” she possessed, within herself, no internal sources of 
wealth. It was, that her merchants, engrossing the trade 
with India, Persia, Arabia and Egypt, made their city the 
repository of the wealth of the east. Here, the merchants 
from France, Britain, Spain and Germany, came to pur- 
chase those rich velvets, silks brocaded in gold, Turkey 
carpets, jewels and spices from India, swords -and warlike 
instruments from Damascus, and the gums and _ scented 
woods of Araby, to deck the persons, or adorn the palaces 
and castles, of the feudal princes and nobles. 

It was from that E] Dorado, that still exhaustless mine of 
riches, India, that the greatest portion of those treasures 
were brought, which, from Venice, were scattered over the 
rest of Europe. But soon, 


“ Commerce on other strands her sails unfurls.’’ 


Holland secured her independence in the sixteenth century, 
and immediately assumed a high station, as a commercial 
power. ‘The use of the compass, and the consequent im- 
provement in the art of navigation, made it easier to convey 
the treasures of Asia direct to their destination, by sea, than 
by the long, expensive, and dangerous method of crossing 
the trackless deserts in caravans. The energy and enter- 
prize of England; her vast commercial relations, facilitated 
by her numerous possessions, scattered over every portion 
of the globe, have tended to make London now, what Ven- 
ice, in her palmiest days, but faintly shadowed forth. 

Even in the hour of her pride and power, Venice nursed 
within her bosom the worm that must have ensured her 
decay. Wealth brought vice and luxury as her hand- 
maidens, and, in the fifteenth century, Venice was consid- 
ered as much the grave of morality and virtue, as Paris was 


* They consisted only of glass manufactures and jewellery. 
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in the seventeenth; so that it became a common saying, 


“ Venezia, Venezia, chi non te vede non te pregia, 
Ma, chi t’ ha troppo veduto, te dispreggia.” 


Here are the true causes of the fallen greatness of Venice ; 
not her subjection to Austria, which, we sincerely believe, 
will rather retard, than hasten her decay. To restore her 
fallen majesty, the merchant vessels of England, France, 
Holland and America must be swept from the face of the 
ocean. We can idealize what she was, or should have 
been, mourn over her “buried majesty,” and assist to 
chaunt her requiem. 

Miss Sedgwick has given us another striking proof, how 
difficult it is for a foreigner, in passing rapidly through a 
country, to form a correct opinion of what he sees, of the 
actual state of society, the nature of the government, and 
the relative prosperity of the people. A traveller carries 
letters of introduction to two or three persons, who intro- 
duce him to a few particular friends,—those, in fact, who 
think alike on all important questions,—thus he hears 
only one side, and sees only through glasses prepared to 
dim his vision, by the kindly interference of his host. It 
would have been better if Miss Sedgwick had had a friend, 
now and then to have whispered to her, to hear both sides, 
or if she had been guided by her own unbiassed feelings, 
and judged from what she saw, not from any ez parte 
statements. 

In a note, page 31, vol. ii., Miss Sedgwick says: 


“The rising of the people of Milan, in the eleventh century, upon 
the nobles, and the deadly war they made upon them, in their fortified 
castles, within the walls of the city, till they drove them forth, in order 
to revenge the insult done to one of their body, whom a noble struck 
with his cane, in midday, in the open street, is an evidence of the spirit 
of equal rights hardly surpassed in our democratic age.”’ 


This is “ an evidence of the spirit of equal rights,” which 
we should be, indeed, sorry to see exercised in our “ demo- 
cratic age.” No government can be made answerable for 
the temper or violent passions of an individual. It might 
happen, in this country, as well as in Italy, that a rich man 
should strike a poor one, and our notions of equal rights 
would be for the poor man, with one blow of his sinewy 
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arm, to level his aggressor with the earth; not to raise a 
civil war, and drive a whole body forth, for the crime of 
one. Nay, had Miss Sedgwick lived at the period to which 
she alludes, it is more than probable that her sympathy 
might have been as much awakened for the exiled nobles, 
thus driven forth by an infuriated mob, as it has been for 
her exiled noble friends of the present time. 

Speaking of the country between Brescia and Verona, 
Miss Sedgwick says: 


“This is the richest part of Lombardy, covered with mulberries and 
vines, and thronging with, as it appears to us, a healthy population, full 
fed, from the cradle to the grave. The children are stout and rosy, 
with masses of bright curling hair. The women are tall, and 
well developed ; and the vid people so old that one would think they 
must, themselves, have forgotten they were ever young,—the last 
thing they do forget. But they are never rocked in the cradle of 
reposing age, and never cease from their labors. We see even the 
very old women, with their gray heads bare, or covered with a fanciful 
straw hat, driving asses and leading cows on the highway. Whenever 
our carriage stops, there are plenty of beggars around us, but they are, 
for the most part, sick or maimed. Comparing the peasantry of Savoy 
with that here, this climate would seem to be bed and board to them.” 


Things, then, are not ina very bad state, after all, in Lom- 
bardy ; but the truth is, it is not the people who are galled 
by the supremacy of Austria, but the nobles,—and Miss 
Sedgwick, democratic as she is, and always ready to be- 
lieve the popular clamor when the nobles are its object, 
seems to have had her democratic feelings give way in favor 
of the nobles of Italy, for she says: 


“Tt is possible, the peasant may derive a certain kind of pleasure, 
from knowing that, politically, he is on a level with his lord. The 
government is, in one sense, to them, a perfect democracy,—a dead 
level of nothingness. Our proud and noble friend had the same lia- 
bility to Austrian conscription, as the meanest peasant on his estate, 
and his vote (they do vote in municipal affairs), counts no more than 
his who eats broth and black bread.” 


Yes, and the peasants know well, that this would not have 
been the case, had the patriots succeeded ; therefore, did 
they never cordially join them; they prefer that things 
should rest as they are, and thus they will remain, spite of 
the efforts of the liberals, from Lady Morgan to Miss 
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Sedgwick. The patriotic nobles, instead of legislating in 
their petty states, must employ their talents, as some of 
them are most praiseworthily and successfully doing, in 
literary pursuits. 

That some of the restrictions, made by the Austrian 
government, must be galling to proud and sensitive minds, 
we are ready tc admit; and the unsuccessful attempts to 
throw off the Austrian yoke, have, of course, made these 
restrictions worse. The vigilance of power is kept alive 
by dissatisfaction, but would soon relax when vigilance 
should be found unnecessary. If Miss Sedgwick advocates 
the principle of the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber, she must take more enlarged views of the policy of 
nations. There is little doubt but that,in a few years, 
northern Italy will form an integral portion of the Aus- 
trian dominions, and the sources of annoyance and jealousy, 
now existing, will gradually die away. 

The balance of power, at present established in Europe, 
requires that northern Italy should remain as it is, nominally 
independent ; the moment that balance shall be destroyed, 
its union with Austria will be inevitable. 

Miss Sedgwick, with all her anti-Austrian feelings, pays 


an involuntary homage to the government, in the following 


paragraph : 


“The road from Como to Milan is such as you would expect 
princes to make for their own chariot wheels. The Austrian govern- 
ment, sparing as it is in all other improvements, for the public good, is at 
immense expense to maintain the roads, in this absolute perfection : 
After four or five weeks of continued and drenching rain, there is not 
so much mud as an ordinary summer shower would make on one of 
our best turnpikes! In many places the road is raised ten and twelve 
feet above the level of the surrounding ground. There is a foot- 
path on each side, protected by granite blocks, like our mile stones, 
which occur at intervals of twelve or fifteen feet.’’* 


Asa pendant to this one meritorious act of a govern- 
ment,so “sparing in all other acts, for the public good,” 


*Those who have travelled much in the southern and western States, who 
have been a few times overturned, had their carriages broken, many miles from any 
place where it would be possible to have them repaired, and seen their poor horses 
floundering in prairie mud, may, we trust, be pardoned for wishing that some 
other governments were equally paternal with the Austrian, in providing for the 
safety of its migratory population. 
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we will give an extract from a work which has lately ap- 
peared, “ Italy and the Italian Islands, from the earliest ages 
to the present time,” by William Spalding : 

“The most interesting branch of the Austrian system of Education, 
is the plan of the elementary schools, which, though compulsory and 
arbitrary, like that of Prussia, yet promises infinite good. It was in- 
troduced into the hereditary provinces by Maria Theresa, but not 
transferred to Italy till 1521. 

“ All male children, between six and twelve years of age, must at- 
tend the elementary schools, and failing obedience to this rule, the 
parents are fined, unless they can prove that the child is educated 
elsewhere. Small fees are payable to the commune by the pupils, 
unless poverty is established. ‘The teachers receive salaries, and be- 
fore appointment, are strictly examined, and must have attended the 
normal schools, of which there is one in every province. The ele- 
mentary seminaries are vigorously superintended ; the general di- 
rection resting with boards, seated at Milan and Venice. A pro- 
vincial board inspects the schools in every province, and each of the 
two hundred and twenty-five districts has also its board, some of 
whose members examine the lists of children fit for instruction, en- 
force attendance, and oversee the management generally. Beside 
all this, the scho:ls of every commune are visited by the priests of 
the parishes whicn compose it.” 


Miss Sedgwick takes it for granted that the Austrian 
government o Italy is a tyrannical one. Now, the truth is, 
the Austrian government is strong and powerful, and con- 
sequently dar:s be lenient and just in its administration. 
From our infi icy, we have been accustomed to hear of 
Italian banditti, of robberies accompanied by murders, and 
of assassinations in the streets of her most populous cities. 
A century ago, how few, from beyond the Alps, ventured 
to visit Italy, and those, who did, were obliged to provide 
themselves with a guard, and not unfrequently a body of 
troops, from the territories of the church. Now, all this is 
changed for the better ; travelling is as safe in Italy as in 
England or America. Murders and assassinations are al- 
most unknown, and, shall we say, that the strictness of the 
Austrian government in prohibiting men from carrying 
pistols, stilettos, or any offensive weapon, larger than a pen- 
knife, has not had a beneficial effect ? 


“As we were rowing, homeward,” says Miss Sedgwick, “a Venetian 
gentleman, who accompanied us, pointed out the canali degli orfani, 
where bodies are thrown, which any one wishes quietly to dispose of.” 
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Miss Sedgwick would have been more correct here, had 
she used another time of the verb, and said —were thrown ; 
and not “are thrown.” 

The great intercourse, which the present long peace has 
generated between France, Germany, England, and even 
America, with Italy, has given an intellectual spur to the 
quick and versatile Italians. From an immoral people, the 
slaves of ill-regulated and debasing passions, they are rising 
to be a highly intelligent and moral people. If we judge of 
the manners and morals of a nation by the purity and intel- 
ligence of the women,—generally considered as a pretty 
correct criterion—lItaly can produce female names, of 
which any nation in the world might be justly proud. 
Cicisbeism, with all the vice which it fostered, if it was 
ever general, is now becoming rare. The intriguing and 
faithless Italian Countess, is to be found only in the 
novels of the last century, but has no type on earth; and 
it is but just to attribute much of this happy amelioration of 
the state of northern Italy, to the example and regulation of 
the Austrian government. 

We have, ourselves, known and esteemed several of the 
Italian refugees, and whilst we admired theif patriotism and 
heroic sacrifices, in what the y deemed the cause of liberty, 
we much doubt whether the success of that cause would 
have secured the peace, the happiness and tle prosperity of 
their country. The northern Italian states, are too poor 
and powerless, to throw off their subjectior” to Austria. 


“It is true,” says Miss Sedgwick, in a note, page 41, “we see no 
rational prospect of freedom for Italy, overshadowed as it is by Austrian 
despotism, and overpowered by the presence of her immense military 
force, and, what is still worse, broken into small and hostile states, 
without one federative principle or feeling.” 


And were, in an evil hour, the mistaken nobles to attempt 
a revolution, the now fertile and beautiful plains of Lom- 
bardy, would be deluged with blood. Lawlessness and 
anarchy, would succeed the present happy security. The 
new governments could only be maintained by force ; their 
weakness would compel them to be both cruel and tyran- 
nical, in self-preservation. ‘The peasants, driven from their 
peaceful occupations, would again turn bandits, and infest 
the mountain-passes. The rich plains of Lombardy, un- 
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tilled, distress and gaunt famine, would every where rear 
their hideous forms ; the cry of starving thousands, would 
be, “give us bread, even with the Austrian supremacy.” 
How would Confalonieri, and the counts Cusati, answer such 
acry! 

Miss Sedgwick tells us, that her patriotic friend, “Count 
C., believes the government of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, to be the best in Italy.” We believe so too. In 
her own letters, it stands forth, in bright relief, when con- 
trasted with the Italian governments of Naples and Rome. 
Though, in both these states, there has been a great change 
for the better, since my Lady Morgan wrote her Italy, and 
the march of improvement is still bearing onward. 

Through the whole of the letters, Miss Sedgwick makes 
an unnecessary and obtrusive display of her democratic 
feelings: in a work of this nature, and, particularly, as writ- 
ten by a lady, we deem it a proof of bad taste; and, it 
appears singularly so, when, as in the present volumes, such 
demonstrations are contrasted with an equally ostentatious 
display of the names of titled or highborn personages. We 
were, too, extremely sorry to find many pages sullied by 
vulgarisms. If Madame Sismondi talked of “tittery-tattery,” 
we could have excused the repetition; we would draw a 
pen through “ jimcrackeries,” and the word “nice,” which, 
she fancies, she uses in the pure English sense, would, as 
she has applied it, puzzle every English person, as much as 
it must every American. And, on the whole, though we 
admire simplicity, we think it would have been possible to 
have given a little more of elevation and dignity to her 
style, without injuring that simplicity. 


Art. VI.—1. Brief Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, by James Bayard. Philadelphia, 1838. 


2. Speeches in the Senate of the United States, on Mr. 
Calhoun’s Resolutions. 1833. 


The nature and origin of our government,—that is, a 
right understanding of the text and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, and of by whom the latter was formed,—are subjects 
of the highest importance to the American patriot. They 
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are, more or less, connected with all our civil and social 
institutions; but, although plain and legible in the records of 
the times, and on the face of the Federal Charter itself, 
through the obliquity of the human mind, its passions and 
prejudices, and the false lights which the perverse spirit of 
party has thrown over them, they have become to many,— 
and they among the most enlightened intellects in the con- 
federacy,—subjects of discordant and angry speculation. 

By whom was the Constitution formed, is a question 
whose solution lies at the foundation of all other knowledge, 
as to the principles, the precepts, and the mode of action, 
of that instrument; and governs, both immediately and 
remotely, its provisions, in their whole scope, and through- 
out all their ramifications: it is the key stone which sup- 
ports the Federal arch. Much has been said and written on 
this subject; and those who have put forth their views 
divide themselves into two great and opposing,classes. By 
the one class it is maintained, That the Constitution of the 
United States is the work of the people, considered as a 
nation—a political family, one and indivisible. By the 
other class it is maintained, That the Constitution is the 
creation of the people, acting separately in their character 
of individual, independent States. By the former, the Con- 
stitution is considered to be the charter of a consolidated 
government, of unlimited discretionary powers, grouped 
around specified objects ; and the people on whom it acts, 
a solid political mass. According to the latter, it is the 
charter of a general government ; the external political ma- 
chinery of a confederated mass, possessing none but ex- 
pressly delegated powers, under a limited and qualified 
discretion ; and the people on whom it acts, the people of 
separate, independent States. 

Among the speculations on this vital subject, which have 
issued from the press, are those of the writer whose work 
stands at the head of this article. The work contains a 
great deal of good sense and sound comment, on what may 
be called the minor points of the Constitution, conveyed in 
good language, and a good style. But the writer is a liberal 
constructionist of the Constitution ; and like all the sectaries 
of the Supreme Court School of interpretation, involves 
himself, whenever he touches the fundamental question, in 
vagueness, inconsistency and contradiction. 
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The “ Exposition” proceeds on the dogma, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is the work of the entire 
people, considered as a homogeneous mass,—one consoli- 
dated political community : a dogma entirely inconsistent 
with the facts of the case, and pregnant with consequences 
dangerous, in the highest and most vital degree, to the sov- 
ereignty of the States, and to the safety and independence 
of State franchises and institutions. This doctrine is the 
nucleus, around which the comments of the advocates of 
consolidation arrange and encrust themselves,—the central 

ier, on which the Supreme Court supports that magnificent 
bighw ay, which they have constructed for the free discretion 
of Congress to march into the regions of universal legis- 
lation,—the buttress, on which the executive department 
leans, in all its self-appropriations of power,—the fatal 
fountain, from which issue the torrents that are destined to 
obliterate the landmarks of the Constitution, and to sweep 
away the foundations of State independence. It is the arch 
vice, which commenced its contaminations of the Federal 
Government, with the fatal bank discussions of 1791,—the 
cancer, which is now eating away at the very vitals of the 
Constitution. 

To show the fallacy of this dogma, one question, among 
many others which might be propounded, may suffice, viz. : 
When and where did the people of the several States hold 
the great elementary meeting, and execute the grand and 
solemn political act, of abrogating their separate indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and of fusing themselves into one 
national mass’? At what time, and in what place, was this 
great moral crucible set up! If the people of the United 
States formed the Constitution as one nation, they must 
have effected this fusion antecedent to that formation ; and 
they could have done this only by grand popular convoca- 
tions within the limits of their several domains. But, as 
no transactions of this kind ever took place, it necessarily 
follows, that the premises of the dogma are false, and that 
all the corollaries which are deduced from it are false also. 
Besides, if the people had merged their State individualities 
in one national mass, then, at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, there could have been no State sovereignties, and no 
rights to be reserved,—so that the Constitution would speak 
of things existing which did not exist! 
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From this preposterous assumptionyarises a large portion 
of the dangers which menace the State sovereignties. On 
it rest the “startling doctrines and interpretations, as to the 
powers of the Federal Government, promulgated by the 
Supreme Court. This high judicatory has, in those doc- 
trines and interpretations, broken down the barriers of the 
Constitution, taken away all restrictions from the will of 
Congress, and, in fact, invested that department of the gov- 
ernment with a horizon of legislation which amplifies and 
recedes with every step of approach. It also serves as the 
basis to the reasonings and interpretations of the Executive 
Department; which assumes, that all the views and notions 
of the President, regarding the Constitution, and its provi- 
sions, are right and orthodox, and all the measures he may, 
in consequence thereof, enter into, are proper and constitu- 
tional,—because the President was elected by a majority of 
the people of the United States, who were necessarily 
au fait as to what were his views and notions !—a position, 
springing in the line of direct descent from the dogma we 
are commenting on, as its natural and necessary issue,—and 
now, since the days of Jackson inclusive, openly assumed 
by executive incumbents, and unsuspectingly received, by 
the people at large, as a political axiom !—“but fatal to the 
spirit of this confederac y, as a confederacy,—setting aside, in 
its purport and results, the guidance and control of a written 
charter, and ending, as it must, and will end, in immolating 
the State sovereignties at the feet of a parvenu, illegitimate, 
irresponsible despotism! In a word, this doctrine is the 
basis of federalism, centralism, consolidism; the fulcrum, 
on which the advocates of a strong government plant their 
levers, to overthrow every thing which would prevent the 
legislative and executive functionaries from walking free 
and at large among the delegated powers; the rock, from 
whose summit play the batteries, which are slowly, but 
surely demolishing the State sovereignties. Take away 
this iniquitous- dogma, and what becomes of the “ Procla- 
mation,” and the “ Forcé Bill,’—of that key-stone blunder, 
the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Mac- 
culloch vs. the State of Maryland,—of all the numerous 
heresies with which our political faith is now inundated ? 

Till the advocates of consolidation have answered the 
above question, as to when and where was held the grand 
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convention for melting the confederated States into a na- 
tional mass, the futility and fallacy of talking about the 
Constitution being formed by the people, as one nation, 
may be considered to be irrefragably affirmed and demon- 
strated. But it may, nevertheless, be worth while, to ask 
some other questions, of synonymous import and pertinency. 

1. Were not the Colonies, under the British domination, 
separate governments / 

2. Were not the Colonies wholly independent of one 
another in their entire political organization and administra- 
tion, having no connecting tie but what they derived from 
being lieges of the British sceptre ; and, in this respect, 
standing in the same relation to one another, as they did to 
Canada, Minorca, or any other of the dependancies of the 
British crown, except, in so far as the mere fact of prox- 
imity was concerned ” 

3. When the Colonies confederated to resist the ex- 
actions of the English Parliament, did they not form their 
coalition, frame their measures, perform their acts, on 
the principle of being separate States, each possessing its 
own distinct independent polity, acting on the basis of 
its own free agency ? 

4. When the Federal Constitution was formed, did not 
each State act for itself !—did not the people of each State, 
at the call of its own Legislature, meet on its own soil, 
within its own territorial boundaries, in its own primordial 
capacity, of an independent political community, possessing 
and exercising the attributes of original underived sover- 
eignty, the power and the will of political omnipotence, that 
power and that will which are antecedent and paramount 
to all political organization and laws, the principium et fons 
whence governments imbibe their existence and life,—did 
not the people of each State thus and there meet, and by 
their own, several, sovereign act, adopt and ordain the 
Constitution, each for itself! 

5. Was the Constitution binding on any State, before the 
people of that State thus ordained it ? 

6. When all the States, but two, had ratified the Con- 
stitution, how comes it that the Constitution did not ex- 
tend itself over the said two, and, without more ado, incor- 
porate them into the “ national family,” instead of waiting 
for them to accede ? 
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It is impossible to predicate answers to the foregoing 
queries, and others which might be propounded, on any 
principle which does not recognize the States as distinct 
governments, as separate, inde pendent, sovereign com- 
munities, as segregate nations. 

So long as the doctrine under discussion is in vogue, 
and forms the pivot on which the government swings, “the 
State sovereignties must keep sentinels on the look-out 
over their reserved rights. So long as it is in the as- 
cendant, there is no guaranty for them in the Constitution, 

Whence a dogma so prima-facially, as well as essentially 
at variance with the facts of our history, during the co- 
lonial, revolutionary, and confederation wras, could take 
its origin, seems difficult, at first sight, to say. But, in 
applyi ing the princ iples of a proper analy sis, in tracing out 
causes through their effects, it will be found that this false 
doctrine had its rise,and derives its support, from the vague 
and unsettled ideas which have been, and still are, held in 
regard to the word States. In reading all that has been 
written or spoken on this matter, from the first dawn of 
discussions on the Constitution to this hour, we must be 
struck with the vague, indistinct, indefinite, and fluctuating 
sense in which this word is used. It is proper, therefore, 
that it be reduced to a proper precision,—that it be chiselled 
down into well-defined symmetry and dimensions. We 
shall than have clear ground before us, and be enabled to 
take that free and unfettered ab ovo start which is necessary 
to the satisfactory and successful prosecution of all useful 
—s We therefore remark : 

ist. State may mean a certain tract of country of certain 
form and extent, lying within certain limits or boundaries, 
the habitation and domain of a sovereign political com- 
munity. ‘This is State in its geographical sense. 

2. State may mean the government,—the civil organi- 
zation, of such political community, existing and acting 
within and over such tract of country, and embracing the 
executive, legislative, judicial, and other functionaries, who 
are employed in effectuating the objects of such organi- 
ization,—and the people in the character of citizens of that 
government. This is State in its organized or govern- 
ment sense. 

3. State may mean the people inhabiting and possessing 
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such tract of country, considered in their first social con- 
dition,—the condition in which all people exist antecedent 
to the formation of government, in which their will and 
welfare are the source, the centre and the end of all power, 
in which they act en masse, as the sole, omnipotent poten- 
tate, creating or overthrowing, re-creating or changing, the 
social edifice, how and when it pleases; im which they are 
the great, elementary, sovereign tribunal, whence laws and 
governments take their origin and their sanctions, and 
against whose decrees there is no reclamation or appeal. 
This is State in its primitive and sovereign sense. 

This last is the sense in which the States are members of 
this Union,—the sense in which the people acted when they 
formed the Constitution—* We the People of the United 
States,’—each “State” within the limits of its own do- 
main, in the exercise of its own omnipotent will, for its 
own individual benefit. 

It is from not attending properly to this distinction, from 
not adopting and maintaining clear and definite views in re- 
gard to it, that so much evil has sprung, so much false argu- 
ment, false doctrine, false interpretation and false action 
been promulgated and perpetrated, under the plain precepts 
of a legible and simple governmental charter. Confounding 
the States with the State Governments, and considering the 
words only as convertible terms; and because the latter 
de facto did not, and de jure could not, form the Consti- 
tution; and because “ we, the People of the United States” 
did form it; the Supreme Court, and all the eléves of that 
political school, by the most signal petitio principii extant, 
jump to the conclusion, that it was formed by the people of 
the United States, as one national mass, and that, there- 
fore, that people are one national mass! Had the Chief 
Justice, in the celebrated Macculloch case, opened his eyes 
to the foregoing distinction, before he delivered his splendid 
opinion in that great controversy, we should have seen the 
Jupiter of the consolidationists divested of his thunder. 
Had Mr. Webster opened his eyes to it,in his great con- 
troversies in the Senate, in relation to the nature and powers 
of the Federal Government, he would have seen himself, 
colossus as he is, a colossus of brass standing on legs of 
Clay. And had Mr. Hayne taken clear views of it, and ap- 
plied them properly, we should have seen a great cause 
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triumphantly supported, and not have witnessed a strong 
man, possessed of ample sinews and muscles, and of in- 
domitable prowess, fail of his momentum and his laurels, at 
the hour of victory, in consequence of wanting a back- 
bone ! . 

The doctrine, that the people, in forming the Constitu- 
tion, acted in the character of separate, sovereign states, is 
the marrow, the very sensorium, of our democratic system. 
Every power, and every part, of the constitutional ma- 
chinery, draws from it its life, its strength, and its sound- 
ness of action. It is vital and fundamental. It should be 
ingrained in the entire structure of the American mind. 
It should form the alpha and omega of our political alpha- 
bet; be taught in our primary schools; and be made to 
grow and expand with the growth and evolutions of the 
adolescent intellect. In characters, durable as our central 
rocks, it should be inscribed on the portals of our adult 
understandings ; and, with necks of iron, and brows of 
brass, we should maintain its eternal truth. On this grand 
doctrine, we plant ourselves ; here concentrate and marshal 
our forces; upon this high basis, unfurl our principles to 
the winds of heaven. 

We proceed to make some remarks on the nature of the 
Federal Government, to give a rationale of what we con- 
ceive to be its character, its structure, and its sphere of 
action. But, before we do this, and, as preliminary thereto, 
we will lay down some axioms, which we consider to be 
the instituta—the plinth and base,—of the social compact, 

1. The people, of all countries, are the true and only 
source of power. Their will, is the great agent which re- 
duces the preéxisting chaos into order and harmony, and, 
from the commingling and clashing elements, evokes, and 
endows with organization and life, the social fabric. Their 
happiness and welfare, are the sole objects and end of all 
political institutions. Their intentions and purposes, are 
the sole standards for the guidance of the apparatus of 
government,—the sole chart, for the direction of official 
agents, and all derivative functionaries. 

2. The people, of all countries, stand, in relation to the 
government under which they live, in the two-fold relation, 
Ist., of cause; 2d., of effect—lIst., of creators; 2d., of 
creatures,—Ist., of people ; 2d., of citizens, or subjects. In 
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the first relation, they are they, who alone possess ele- 
mentary, underived sovereignty ; who call into existence 
the official agent, or government; put it into action, and 
uphold it in that action. Having accomplished this crea- 
tive act, they resolve themselves from their congregative 
sovereignty, into their several isolated individualities ; and, 
in this new shape, swear allegiance to the government now 
set up. Thus, they become the creatures, the citizens, of 
the government they have created. In the first relation, it 
is they, and they only, who know, without dubitation or 
controver rsy, what are the true form, the true action, the 
true objects, and the true bearings of the government; for 
it was their intention, which furnished it with all the mean- 
ing it contains; it was their welfare, which formed the 
sole end of its creation; and it was their power, which, 
having formed, projected it in its orbit, and now binds it 
in its revolution, In this first relation, their knowledge, 
like their power, is paramount, final, irresistible, supreme ; 
and any form, meaning, or action, not in unison with this 
knowledge, which the government may be made to assume, 
is illegal, null and void—is usurpation and treason. In their 
second relation, viz., that of creatures, or citizens, the peo- 
ple are not to know, in doubtful or disputed cases, what is 
the true and proper meaning of the Constitution and Laws, 
but must leave it to the exposition and decision of the tri- 
bunal which they, in their relation or character of creators, 
have appointed to adjudicate on the subject. 

3. The people, of all countries, being the sole fountain 
of political power,—the essential and ultimate sovereign — 
and governments, merely the representatives and agents of 
their will ;—they have the right, and the power, W *henever 
they are please ‘d to exercise ‘them, to assemble in their first 
character or relation, without the intervention, concurrence, 
or control of any supervenient or derivative agent or 
functionary. 

4. The opinions of the people, in their second, that is, 
their citizen, or creative relation or character, however 
loudly, or by whatsoever numbers, expressed, are never to be 
considered as setting aside, or as competent to set aside, or 
as in any way modifying, or changing, the precepts or 
stipulations which they, in their first, that is, their creator 
relation, have laid down, as the fundamental! charter of the 
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government. An established constitution, or form of go- 
vernment, is, therefore, to be considered fixed, permanent, 
unalterable, and paramountly imperative, till it shall have 
been done away, or changed, by the same power which cre- 
ated it. Hence, what was once unlawful, unauthorized, and 
clearly against the letter and spirit of a fundamental code, or 
constitution, can never be changed, or become lawful, or 
constitutional, by the action or influence of any secondary 
causes or contingencies whatsoever. 

5. The sovereign power of an independent people, is 
never to be considered as having changed a constitution, or 
form of government, which they have once set up, or as 
having added to its provisions, till they have again assem- 
bled in their primordial capacity, and have clearly and ex- 
pressly made such alterations or additions. No created 
power is competent to do this, except on the principle of pro- 
spective attribution, or a delegation of power for that ex- 
press purpose, duly made, beforehand, by the creating 
sovereign. 

6. A state, that is, a government, or nation, is a political 
body, composed of the official organization, and the people 
considered in theircitizen relation. By official organization, 
we mean, the various depositaries of legislative and admini- 
strative power, taken as a whole. 

7. Sovereignty is the faculty, innate and connate, unde- 
rived and underivable, supreme, and irresponsible, of a 
people, to establish, according to thei own pleasure, what- 
ever relates to the condition or well-being of the body 
politic.—of creating, changing and controlling, according 
to their own will, the form and action of governmental organ- 
ization,—the political omnipotence, which gives to the social 
body, its life, breath and being,—which originates and ab- 
sorbs the principle and the duty of allegiance. 

When the people of the states formed their civil polity, 
they did two things: they formed a General Government, 
and a local, or State Government, each State acting by itself, 
and for itself. And, they divided their sovereign attributes 
into three classes, or portions. One of these portions, they 
gave, or delegated, to the General Government,—another por- 
tion to the State Governments,—and the third portion, they 
did not delegate, but retained to themselves. 

With regard to the General Government. Though each 
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State, in forming it, acted by itself, and for itself, it did 
so in concurrence with the other States,-—-in concurrence, not 
in concert; for the States did not act in a general council, 
but each State, as we have already said, in its own inde- 
pendent assembly, within the limits of its own domain. The 
General Government, then, is the General Government of 
each particular State, composed of the official organization 
of the Constitution, and the people of that State; so that, 
within the limits of each State, geographically considered, 
there exist two separate governments; and the inhabitants 
stand, conspectu cali, in the character of two distinct, civil 
communities, though, in their condition of a primordial 
people, they are one undivided mass, and. in their relation 
to the two governments, the same common source of 
sovereignty. Hence, with regard to Louisiana, | the 
President of the United States is the President of the 
State of Louisiana, and, on the same principle, he is 
also the President of the State of Virginia, also of New- 
York, Ohio, and so on, respectively. And, because these 
States have a certain class of interests and purposes, com- 
mon to them all, which they have, on a principle of com- 
promise, mutual intelligence, and concurrence, united to as- 
sign to him for his suspervision and management, he is 
“President of the United States.” The same is to be said 
of the other departments of the General Government. 
And we, who have made this union of designs and pur- 
poses,—we who have formed this Constitution, are “ We the 
people of the United States,”—of the States united. 

he United States, then, is essentially a Confederacy, 
but a confederacy of a peculiar kind, resulting from the 
nature of the elements which compose it. It is not a confed- 
eracy of governments ; but a confederacy of separate sover- 
eign bodies politic, préxistent to politica! organization. To 
foreign countries, the army, the navy, and all the objects of 
its special trust, the United States is known as an unit— 
but to the States which constitute the integral parts of it, 
it is known as a plurality. In practice, it is the former, in 
essence, the latter. As aconsolidated government, it acts, 
as a confederated government, it was formed, is upheld, 
and must be altered, when it is altered. The orange is seen 
and known by its exterior; but the interior, nevertheless, 
is divided into many compartments, each of which forms 
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a separate, complete and independent whole. We repeat, 
therefore, that there exist in each State, two separate go- 
vernments :—one, composed of the Federal organization 
and the people of the State, as its citizens,—the other, of the 
State organization, and the people of the State, as its citizens. 
For the Federal Government, “#’ pluribus unum,” is, there- 
fore, both a motto and an aphorism,—as the former, just and 
true to the very letter,—as the latter, luminous and re- 
plete with political and historic truth. So long as that sys- 
tem faithfully fulfils its duties, it is like the sun, diffusing 
light and life, with equinoctial impartiality, to surrounding 
orbs, revolving, each in its own place, in the same plane and 
the same orbit. “Nation” and “ National,” are, therefore, 
obsolete terms and solecisms,—no such things exist; the 
Government is, indeed, an unit, but the States are confed- 
erates, and the Union, a Confederated Union. 

The Constitution, under the preceding analysis, obtains a 
simplification and ecclaircissement, which remove from it 
all ambiguity, as to its origin, its obligations, its course of 
action, under all contingencies. Political tuition, imbibed 
on this basis, would have furnishec che present Secretary of 
State (Mr. Webster),* with the knowledge of his proper 
course, when the Minister of the British Cabinet demanded 
of this Government the surrender of McLeod. 'To that de- 
mand, he would, under such tuition, have instantly replied, 
—Your demand is unintelligible and futile: McLeod is not, 
nor ever has been, in the possession or power of the United 
States. With equal propriety might you demand of this 
Government, the release of a culprit, who, having committed, 
on the French soil, an outrage against the laws of France, 
happens to be here, at this moment, a prisoner, in the house, 
and under the flag, of the French Minister! On the fore- 
going analysis of the Constitution, the whole procedure of 
the present Cabinet, in relation to the McLeod affair, is a 
faux pas and a démarche: McLeod is the prisoner of a 
government wholly distinct and separate from that of the 
United States. 

The General Government, and the State Governmenis, 
are equally sovereign, each in its own sphere. ‘They have 
no connection or relation with each other, but what results 
from their moving forward on two adjoining parallels, and 
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from springing up under the same forms of institution, and 
upon the same principles of public liberty, from one and; the 
same creating power; and also from acting under the 
mandates of the same supreme sanctions, for the benefit of 
the same sovereign people. In all other respects, they are 
wholly foreign and diverse. Hence, however much the 
former may transcend its powers,—provided in doing so, it 
come not within the province of the State Government,— 
however much it may vitiate or violate its own Constitu- 
tion, can be tothe latter no manner of concern: the State 
Government can in no case interfere, except when ex- 
pressly authorized and empowered so to do, by the sovereign 
power, assembled in Convention. It has its own constitu- 
tion; and all, beyond the circle which that describes, is, to it, 
terra incognita. 

While equally sovereign in their respective spheres, the 
General Government takes the precedence in certain desig- 
nated contingencies, in which the action of the two go- 
vernments might drive them into collision: This is not the 
result of superior sovereignty on the part of the General 
Government, but of an ordinance of the sovereign will: 
that will regulates the reddition of allegiance. Though com- 
pletely sovereign over the subjects, and in the exercise of 
the powers, committed to its trust, the subjects and powers 
of the General Government are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and clearly specified. The powers are of two kinds, 
viz:—lIst. Primary and sovereign powers ;—2d. Inciden- 
tal and ancillary powers. All the powers of the first class 
are innate, substantive attributes of sovereignty, and are dele- 
gated by express grants ;—and all of the second or ancillary 
class are, those means which are necessary and proper to 
render the express grants effective. Hence, all sovereign 
powers, which are not found among the express grants, and 
all secondary powers, which are not necessary nor proper, 
lie beyond the reach of the General Government, and are, 
by implication, prohibited to it. 

In carrying out the express grants,—in fulfilling the ob- 
jects of its organization, the General Government posesses 
a full, but qualified discretion. That it is estopped from 
the exercise of an unfettered discretion, and confined to a 
limited choice, in the selection of means to effectuate the 
prescribed ends, is clear :—Ist. From the specifying, di- 
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dactic form of the Constitution; 2d. From the fact, that 
there is another coérdinate government moving at its side, 
and acting on subjects and interests collateral and coinci- 
dent; 3d. From the text of the Charter itself. The first 
seventeen clauses of the 8th. section of the Ist. article of 
the Constitution, have been generally considered as giving 
to Congress, at one and the same moment, its duties, and the 
powers to fulfil them; and the eighteenth clause is, conse- 
quently, regarded as redundant and supererogatory. If this 
position were true, there would be some ground, as far as 
this view of the matter extends, to sustain the doctrine of 
unlimited discretion. But, the position is certainly erro- 
neous. If the Constitution be properly looked into and 
scrutinized, it will be found, that the intention of the States 
was, to do two distinct things, and to do them con- 
secutively, viz. :—Ist., To declare, enumerate, and desig- 
nate the duties of Congress; 2dly., To give to Congress 
the powers necessary for the execution of those duties. 
Hence, the first seventeen clauses are, simply, declaratory, 
enumerative and designative; and the 18th clause, po- 
tentiary and dotative. The 8th. section should, conse- 
quently, read, “ It shall be the duty of Congress, 

, To lay and collect taxes,” &c. &c.,—and so on, 
through the seventeen clauses ; and then, 

“18th., To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing duties, and 
all other duties, vested, by this Constitution, in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or any department or officer 
thereof.” 

The foregoing, we maintain, is the true and obvious in- 
terpretation of the 8th. section, Ist. article, of the Consti- 
tution ;—unless we can suppose, that the wise and considerate 
men, who drafted the Constitution, could be guilty of the 
unnecessary absurdity, of granting power for particular ob- 
jects, and, immediately after, granting the same power again. 
No, we repeat, their intention was ‘o specify and enumerate 
the duties, and then, to grant the powers. 

But, it may be asked, as it has been asked, in the tone of 
triumph :—If the people meant to limit the discretion of 
the government as to the means of accomplishing the re- 
quired ends, why did they not conjoin the words, strictly 
or absolutely, to the words, “necessary and proper,” in the 
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general granting clause, so that the clause might read, “All 
laws, which shall be absolutely, or strictly necessary and 
proper, &c.”!? ‘To this we reply, 

lst. That the people created the government for specific 
purposes, and endowed it with powers sufficient to accomplish 
those purposes ; that their happiness and welfare, being the 
sole end to be attained, what was more than necessary and 
proper, to attain this end, was a surplusage or excess, which, 
it could not be supposed, on any principle of just ratiocina- 
tion, they intended to allow. 

2nd. That, though an express grant could not be carried 
out, or could not accomplish any of the purposes for which 
it was intended, unless it covered subordinate powers suffi- 
cient to give it due efficiency, the quantum of means, ade- 
quate to the eflectuation of a given end, cannot be supposed 
to imply either an excess or a deficit ; but, on the contrary, 
that it must, and does imply, the amount, and that only 
which is requisite, without variation, plus or minus. Laws 
that are more than necessary and proper, are not the laws 
which are necessary and proper, in the sense of the Consti- 
tution ; nor are the laws which are less than necessary and 
proper. Hence, the making of laws which are necessary 
and proper to vitalize an express grant, and convey it to its 
destined end, are those laws, without the enactment of 
which, the primary power would be an inert and useless 
grant. ‘Therefore, such laws are they, which are absolutely 
necessary and proper for the end in view. Consequently, 
laws which are necessary and proper, imply no more than 
laws which are asolutely necessary and proper. In other 
words, the latter phrase implies as much as the former; 
consequently, the two phrases are synonymous ; and, there- 
fore, the conjoining of the qualifying adverb, strictly, or ab- 
solutely, to necessary and proper, would have imparted no 
additional restriction to the clause,—it would have been a 
pleonasm. 

Had the Constitution, then, conjoined strictly, or abso- 
lutely, with necessary and proper, we repeat, it could have 
infused no more Jimitativeness than exists under the present 
form. Consequently, the advocates for free construction,— 
unfettered volition,—can draw, from the omission of the 
words, no argument in favor of their tenets. The Consti- 
tution, unquestionably, leaves to Congress a choice of means ; 
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but, whatever the choice may be, the means must be strictly 
necessary, and strictly proper. On this subject, we cannot 
agree with a very able writer on the “Georgia Controversy,” 
to whose general sentiments, on the topics he discusses, we 
mainly assent, when he speaks of the possibility of a strictly 
necessary and proper power failing to carry an express grant 
into effect. We cannot conceive of any such possibility. 
As to the illustration he makes, of the power to construct 
military roads, in times of peace, &c., we observe: That the 
construction of such roads is, at all times, a strictly necessary 
and proper appendant of the war grant; but, whether the 
roads be constructed now, or then, here, or there, are ques- 
tions of policy and existing expediency, which do not come 
within the constitutional stipulation, though implied under 
it. We also concur with this writer, in approving the posi- 
tions of the Supreme Court, in the Maryland case, where it 
says :— 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Con- 
stitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to the end, which are not prohibited, but which consist with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” 
But when, after this,—after these indisputable positions,— 
after tying these little pebbles to the toes of the great eagle, 
she cuts her loose from all restrictions, and, removing the 
hood from her eyes, supplies her w ith vision and wing to 

soar through the regious of universal legislation, we differ 
from the Supreme Court toto calo. Under the indoctrina- 
tion of this Court, the will of Congress becomes a political 
maelstrom, which may engulf all power which comes within 
the reach of its absorbing vortex. 

But to return. The intention of the Constitution, in re- 
gard to the discretion of Congress, is to be ascertained by 
consulting the meaning of its terms. The doctrine of the 
implied powers, though it be a very plain one, to a candid 
and ingenuous mind, consulting the litera scripta and the 
spirit of the Constitution, has become, through the action of 
the government, and the casuistries of party spirit, a per- 
plexed and ambiguous one. On this subject, men have split 
themselves into two great parties: one, contending for a 
free and liberal construction of the Federal Charter; the 
other, for a strict and literal one. In ascertaining the pow- 
ers of Congress, all their discussions and criticisms are made 
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to hinge on the meaning or interpretation of the words, 
necessary and proper, in the clause delegating the general 
grant. Of the party advocating a liberal, or latitudinarian 
construction, Chief Justice Marshall may be considered to 
have been the great hierophant. ‘This primacy, in a corps 
of great minds, must be accorded to him, whether we con- 
sider the magnitude and muscularity of his intellect, the 
position he held on the highest judicial seat in the Union, 
or the splendid eloquence with which he illumined the 
halls of the Supreme Court, on ail constitutional questions. 
The result of his reasonings, is :—That, the government, 
being sovereign and supreme in its sphere, and, having duties 
of primary magnitude to perform,—duties which form the 
essence and first cause of the government,—Congress is un- 
der no limitation or restraint, in selecting means, but may 
proceed to enact any and all laws, which it may deem ne- 
cessary and proper for the specified end; that, its own 
discretion, as to what laws, or what means, are necessary 
and proper, furnishes the only limitation. 

This is a high position ; and, the doctrine advanced, is of 
startling import. Congress is here invested, in effect, with 
irresponsibility, infallibility, and the power of universal 
legislation; the State Governments, are virtually swept 
away ; and the Constitution, reduced to a nullity or a sole- 
cism. For, what is a Constitution, with a free, unfettered, 
and, we may say, boundless legislative volition ? What 
room is there for State enactments, when the Federal vortex 
ean engulf them all? And, where will responsibility be 
found, or the possibility of erring exist, when the power to 
do, transcends all moral barriers ? 

But, it is time to turn to the language of the Constitution. 
After giving a tableau raisonnée of the organization of 
Congress, and of the duties constituting its peculiar pro- 
vince, the Constitution concludes with saying : 


“ The Congress shall have power to make all Laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 


To our view, this great clause, while it gives to Congress 
all the power necessary for the adequate fulfilment of its 
duties, is, nevertheless, perfectly limitative : a finer specimen 
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of amplitude of grant, encased in the sternest qualification 
and circumspection, is no where to be found. 

Ist. “ All laws, which shall be necessary and proper,” 
&e. Shall be, that is, which, at the time of enacting them, 
are plainly and obviously so; which are so, in the reason 
and nature of things ; which require no long train of recon- 
dite reasoning, no efforts of political casuistry, no subtle 
argumentation, in order to be, or appear, so: but powers 
which are, to the common sense of man, without ambiguity 
or doubt, necessary. and proper: in a word, powers which 
present themselves to Congress, in common with the coun- 
try at large, with a plain, unquestioned, prima facie evi- 
dence of possessing the required fitness, expediency and 
propriety. Had the Constitution intended to leave the em- 
ployment of subsidiary powers to the unlimited discretion 
of Congress, it would have qualified the donatory clause 
accordingly. 'The meaning of the clause, then is, that the 
incidental, or auxiliary power, shall be bona fide et de facto 
necessary and proper,—not made so. The assumption of 
power to create a bank, illustrates this subject. Here, we 
have Congress making an incidental power, and then assum- 
ing it. On this subject, we remark :—Ilst. That a cor- 
porate body, in a civil point of view, and in all the con- 
cerns of civil society, is an individual, a person, a denizen, 
possessing franchises and attributes in common with all other 
citizens ;—2d. That the existence of such a person, in the 
body politic, requires the action of creative, that is, sovereign 
power ;—3d. That, wherever Congress posesses sovereign 
power, it possesses it by an express delegation, and that she 
has no claim to an attribute of sovereignty, and cannot ex- 
ercise it, in any case, without such delegation ;—4th. That 
no conveyance of power to create a corporation is found 
in the Constitution, among the duties assigned, or the 
grants of power made, to Congress. The question then 
arises,—How came Congress to exercise the power to create 
a Bank? We answer,—Through a string of quibbles,— 
through a chain of metaphysical reasoning;—through a pro- 
cess of political legerdemain. She looked at the Constitu- 
tion, not through the medium of common sense, sound 
reason, and honest purpose, but through that false medium 
supplied by ambition and the thirst of power, whose re- 
fractions multiply, enlarge, and distort all the objects which 
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come through it to the moral and intellectual vision. By a 
process of political alchymy she transmuted a primary, sub- 
stantive attribute of sov ereignty into a secondary inciden- 
tal one; thus, unlike the alchymists of the crucible and 
furnace, changing the finer into the baser metal, and having, 
by this means, brought the power to incorporate among the 
incidental powers, she took possession of it, as a lawful do- 
nation ! 

2d. “All Laws which shall be necessary and proper.” 
Necessary and proper, that is, laws which are essentially so ; 
which embody in them the qualities of necessariness and 
propriety as to the effectuation of the enumerated grants. On 
the constitutional construction or meaning of the words 

“necessary and proper,” a flood of comment has been pour- 
ed, by legislative, juridical and dialectic annotators and 
disputants ; without, however, much diversity of interpre- 
tation, or without effecting much, if any, ablution of the 
dfficulties which were supposed to lie around the just 
meaning of the words. 'The whole of the philological ex- 
positions which they have severally put forth, may be sum- 
marily comprised in the following list of synonymes ; Ne- 
cessary and proper, that is, “needful,” “requisite,” “es- 
sential,” “conducive to,” “expedient,” “fit,” “ adapted to.” 
For a full exhibition of all that has been said on this sub- 
ject, we refer to the debates in Congress, on the bank ques- 
tion of 1791, and to the arguments of the several counsel, in 
the case of Macculloch vs. the State of Maryland. All that 
has been said or written since, on the scope and meaning of 
the 18th clause of the 8th section, are but repetitions of those 
debates and arguments. But they have all failed, we con- 
ceive, to represent the full and true meaning of the clause. 

It is plainly inferrible, from the terms and spirit of the 
clause, that there are four classes of powers within the pro- 
vince of the Constitution, viz.: 1st. Powers which are neces- 
sary, but not proper; 2d. Powers which are proper, but not 
necessary ; 3d. Powers which are neither necessary nor 
proper ; 4th. Powers which are both necessary and proper. 
The Constitution calls for the agency of powers which are, 
at one and the same time, both necessary and proper. What, 
then, is necessary, and what is proper, in the eye of the 
Constitution, in relation to the means upon which the 
express grants depend for their fulfilment ? 
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Ist. Necessary. It means “needful,” “requisite,” “essen- 
tial ;” it also means, That, without which the prescribed 
end cannot be attained. 

2d. Proper. It means “fit,” “conducive to,” “adapted to;” 
but it means more than all this: it means proper, in contra- 
distinction to its natural antithesis, improper. This defini- 
tion we regard to be of the first and most vital importance, 
resulting from our bifold system of polity. To illustrate the 
subject, we refer again to the power of incorporation. We 
pass over, for the present, the constitutional question, as to 
the power of incorporating a bank : for the sake of argu- 
ment, we will, en passant, grant the constitutional power,— 
though those, ‘who wish to see the matter handled in a brief 
and masterly manner, we refer to a section or two in the 
review of Kent’s Commentaries, contained in the series 
of the “Southern Review.” Well, what have we here? 
Why, we have the General Government creating a denizen, 
a citizen,—in the case of the bank corporation, and fixing 
him as a resident within the limits of a State, and yet ex- 
empting him from the taxing power of the said State, to 
which all other citizens are subject,—thus infringing on, and, 
as far as the case goes, annulling a concurrent sovereign 
attribute of said State, and bringing the two governments 
into collision and conflict. Now, it is clear, that the 
people, when they instituted the two governments, intended, 
(and, as we have already said, their intention is the unalter- 
able standard of measure, as to the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the legitimacy of all laws), that the two governments 
should perform their respective revolutions in perfect har- 
mony, without interference, or even contact, the one with 
the other. It was necessary,—perhaps it was vitally so,—to 
the policy and designs of the Federal Government, to ex- 
empt the bank from local taxation, because the taxing 
power, might, in the event of local hostility, or other causes, 
be exerted to destroy it. But, in carrying out this ex- 
emption, a concurrent sovereign attribute of a coérdinate 
sovereign State, is evaded, set at nought, and annulled! 
And thus, the General Government and a State Govern- 
ment are brought into conflict, against the clearest intima- 
tions of the sovereign will. Hence, the law incorporating a 
bank, enacted on the gronnd of being included among the 
legitimate means, or incidental powers, of the government, 
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becomes improper,—and thus fails of the qualification re- 
quired by the dictations of the Constitution for all legitimate, 
auxiliary laws. On the same principle, all laws whose ten- 
dency, or result, is to inflict injury on the predominant in- 
terests of any one, or more, of the united parties,—to stir 
up animosity or contention among them,—or in any wise, to 
disturb the common harmony, or frustrate the general wel- 
fare,—fall under the same prohibitory exclusion as impro- 
per laws. Hence, the tariff laws, setting aside their uncon- 
stitutionality in other respects, lie under the stamp of con- 
stitutional condemnation. 

But, has the Constitution debarred Congress of all dis- 
cretion ? Has it made that organ a mere machine, ar- 
ranged and wound up, to go through a certain routine of 
legislation, without choice, thought, or thrift? No, certain- 
ly not: on the contrary, the Federal Charter has constituted 
her a moral and political agent of high responsibilities, 
high endowments, high trusts, and ample powers,—the 
leading member, perhaps, in the whole political apparatus. 
It gives her free choice, unfettered discretion among means 
of diverse, and even doubtful expediency and propriety ; but 
among those of doubtful legality, none whatever. 

The Constitution of the United States, is the exposition 
of the will of the people of the several States, acting as the 
constituent parties of the Federal Union, as to what they 
have decreed to be :—I1st. The organization of the govern- 
ment: <d. Its sphere of action: 3d. Its mode of action: 
Ath. The objects and ends of that action. It is not in 
itself a compact, but the result of a compact. This the ad- 
vocates of consolidation, with Mr. Webster at their head, 
admit; and yet they maintain, as a fundamental principle, 
and it is the foundation stone of all ultra as well as citra 
consolidationism,—that it is the work of the people, acting 
as one homogeneous mass,—one concentrated nation. Now 
a compact imp ies a concurrence of a pluarlity of princi- 
pals. Ifthe American people acted as one nation in form- 
ing the Constitution, then it could have formed but one of 
the parties to the compact: who, then, was the other party 
or parties? Such is the reductio ad absurdum to which 
all political reasoning must come, which contravenes the 
doctrine, that, in forming the Constitution, the people acted 
in any other way than as segregate masses, as separate, 
sovereign States. 
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The people of the United States, then,—that is, the ele- 
mentary sovereign bodies of the several States forming 
the Union, known under the title of the United States, 
compacted, or agreed, with one another, not under ex- 
pressed, but under implied, stipulations of good faith, to 
form agovernment. ‘That moral act of agreement, was the 
compact. ‘T‘he Constitution was the result and explanation 
of it. And the ratification, adoption, or creation of the 
Constitution, by the several States, was their registration 
and attestation of their accession to it. 

Compacts are binding, so long as the conditions on which 
they rest are mutually observed ; so long as the objects for 
which they were formed are attained. What are the objects 
of the Federal compact ? 

Ist. To form a more perfect union ; that is, a less faulty 
one than the old Confederation. 

2d. 'T’o establish justice. 

3d. To insure domestic tranquillity. (Quere,—if Mr. 
Adams and the abolitionists ever notice this.) 

4th. To provide for the common defence. 

5th. To promote the general welfare. 

6th. ‘To secure the blessings of liberty to the contracting 
parties, and to their posterity. 

These were the conditions of the compact. How they 
were to be carried out and accomplished, is elucidated and 
explained in the Constitution. The Constitution is, conse- 
quently, a system, or code of rules, stipulations and man- 
dates, for the fulfilment of the objects of the compact; and 
the Government is the agent, which it creates and em- 
powers to act, under that code of rules, stipulations and 
mandates, in furtherance of the objects of the compact. 

The States, then, formed a compact, of which the Consti- 
tution, and the General Government, are the results. When 
a State has acceded to the compact, whether it can there- 
after withdraw from it, is, at present, an irrelevant point, but 
will be considered hereafter. The Constitution of the 
United States, then, is not a compact of the States; but a 
form, or basis of government, established by, through, and 
in consequence of, a compact, entered into between separate, 
sovereign States, in that elementary, political condition, 
which precedes governmental organization, armed in the 
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entire panoply of underived and unalienated sovereignty,— 
each State acting by itself, and for itself, and adopting, or, 
which is the same thing, creating, the Constitution, as its 
own sovereign act :—with a mutual understanding with the 
other States, that they are doing the same :—and, that the 
Constitution, when they shall have resolved themselves into 
their citizen characters, would act equally and alike upon 
all, and should possess the coéqual, cotemporaneous, and 
concurrent allegiance, obedience, and sunport of all. 

The old Confederation, was a confederacy of the State 
governments. It proved incompetent to fulfil the objects for 
which it was formed ; it was, in fact, little more than an ad- 
visory and recommendatory council. A conviction of its 
incompetency being forced on the public mind, several 
States passed resolutions, of which the purport was, that it 
was expedient to revise and amend the articles of confede- 
ration, so as the better to correlate and adjust its principles 
with the exigencies of the Confederacy. Whereupon, the 
old Congress, by a resolution, recommended to the several 
State governments, to appoint delegates, to assemble in 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of revising the articles of con- 
federation. Accordingly, all the States, except Rhode Island, 
sent delegates to this convention, of whose labors, the pre- 
sent Constitution was to result. The draft of the Con- 
stitution, when finally matured, was sent to Congress ; by 
Congress, it was transmitted to the several State Govern- 
ments ; by the latter, it was submitted to the people of the 
several States, assembled in Convention ; and, by them, was 
adopted. ‘This is a succinct epitomé of the history of the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. On it, we remark: 

ist. The object in calling the Convention at Philadelphia 
was, to amend the articles of the Old Confederation, and, of 
course, to continue that Confederation ; that Confederation 
was constituted out of the State Governments ; the State 
Governments were the federated parties. 

2d. Had the State Governments acted finally on the new 
Constitution, that is, had they not referred the Constitution 
to the people, but ratified it themselves, it would have been 
nothing more than the old Confederation, in an amended 
form. But, viewing the matter, as they properly did, as one 
involving the exercise of elementary power, that the new 
Constitution, purporting to act directly on the people, and 
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conveying grants of sovereign prerogatives, was de facto a 
new gcvernment ; and that, “they possessed no competency, 
de lege or de jure, to create a government, they laid it before 
the only power which possessed this competency. 

3d. The whole aspect of the case, therefore, became 
changed, so soon as the people, in their sovereign capacity, 
took itup. All the preceding circumstances, became mer: 
in the fact of the action of the elementary power. is 
action, called ratification, or adoption, was creation. ‘That 
the State Legislatures appointed the delegates to the Con- 
vention,—that this Convention discussed and drew up the 
Constitution and reported it to Congress,—that Congress in 
its turn, reported it to the several State Legislatures,—are 
all minor, subsidiary, collateral facts: the grand fact was, 
that the sovereign powers,—the people of the several States, 
assembled in Convention, —acted ; their action, we repeat, 
was creation. 

The Constitution divides the government into Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Departments ; and the whole forms 
a system of well-balanced powers, admirably arranged. The 
Executive De partment superintends and directs the ad- 
ministration of the laws ; and carries a check on the legis- 
lative power. ‘The Legislative Department enacts all the 
laws ; and is divided into two branches, which check each 
other, and one of them checks the Executive Department. 
The Judicial Department expounds, applies, and upholds the 
laws, in all disputed cases, and in all infractions of law and 
justice ; and checks the other departments : hence, it is the 
regulator, which controls the movements of the acting and 
impelling forces. If the Legislature shall pass laws, not 
warranted by the Constitution, or otherwise not expedient or 
proper, the President has the power to annul them by his 
Veto: this Veto, however, fails, if the laws be repassed by a 
majority of two-thirds. If laws not warranted by the Consti- 
tution be enacted, whether with or without the concurrence 
of the Executive, the Judicial Department has the power to 
annul them, whenever they are brought in proper form 
before it; and this annulment is final, without appeal. 

The Constitution contemplates no interregnum in any of 
the departments. Hence, the Vice President is elected to ac 
as President, in case of the absence, or temporary disqualifi- 
cation, or disability, of the President; and to become the 
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President, in the event of a permanent vacation by the 
President. 

Each department is the representative, the empowered 
deputy and agent, within its own sphere, of the sovereign 
parties who united to set up the Government. The Govern- 
ment does not, in any of its parts, represent the citizens: the 
citizens, as such, have no concern or share in the action of 
the Government. The Government was established by the 
People, in their sovereignty, to superintend and promote the 
interests belonging to them in their artificial, or secondary 
character of citizens ; and, at the ballot-box, and the periods 
of election in general, citizens are but the deputies and re- 
presentatives of themselves, in their primitive sovereignty, 
to effect the changes and renovations,—to keep up the 
perennial frondescence,—which they have established to 
take place, at stated epochs in the political organization. 

The Senate represents the States in their sovereignty ; 
the House of Representatives represents the States according 
to their numerical masses. Hence, as the States, in respect 
to sovereignty, are compeers, their representatives, in the 
Senate, are severally equal ; while, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the representations are in ratiés commensurate 
with their respective. populations. Hence, the prevailing 
opinion, that the Senate of the United States represents the 
State governments, or the State legislatures, is gratuitous 
and erroneous. This opinion seems to be founded on the 
fact, that the State legislatures have the appointment of mem- 
bers to the United States Senate. The fact is so,—they 
have this appointment; but it is a duty, and not a right,— 
a duty purely functional, imposed on them by a decree of 
the sovereign power. Hence, in performing this duty, they 
only act as electoral colleges, to effect the senatorial renova- 
tions. Hence, also, the common practice, of State legis- 
latures instructing the members of the Senate, as to a course 
of action, on given measures, rests on a misconception, and 
cannot be sustained. ‘The Government, nor any of its de- 
partments, represents nothing and nobody, but the primitive, 
sovereign democracies, in that state in which they exist prior 
to the Tenutices of government. ‘The Senate, then, is not 


the representative of the State legislature, nor of the citi- 
zens, but of the sovereignty ; and its final cause, and purport, 
are, to serve as a check, to the money-power, on the one 
hand, and to the sword-power, on the other. 
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The Judicial Department, as we have said, expounds, 
applies, and upholds the laws, in all disputed cases, and 
checks the other departments ; and its decisions, are without 
appeal. Hence, it has been considered to be the sole de- 
pository of the curative means provided by the Constitution 
for all violations, evasions, and other injuries, to which that 
instrument might be subjected. ‘This is true, as to all ques- 
tions under the Constitution, or from its action, and to all 
cases in which both, or at least one of the parties, are the 
creatures of the Constitution ; or, where this is not the case, 
to classes of contingencies specifically designated in the text 
of the instrument. In all such questions and cases, the 
decisions of the Federal Judiciary are appropriate, supreme, 
and final. But there are cases, which do not come within 
the purview of the Constitution,—cases in which one of 
the parties is paramount, in attributes and authority, to the 
tribunal, and to the Constitution itself,—cases in which that 
instrument has been violated, and the government the party 
incriminated! In such cases, where is the court, and who 
is the judge? To go to the Supreme Court, would be 
absurd ; for, besides that the matter lies beyond her cogni- 
zance, she, in passing her judicial sanctions on the violatory 
laws, is one of the parties inculpated. But, we ask again: 
When the Federal Government, whether from erroneous 
views of the Constitution, or from any other cause, have in- 
fringed and violated their charter; when Congress has 
assumed dangerous and unwarranted powers, and passed 
obnoxious laws, which inflict fatal injury on vital interests,— 
interests, the preservation and promotion of which, formed 
the motives and objects in establishing the government; 
when the President has affixed his approving signature to 
them, and the Judiciary legalized them by judicial_sanc- 
tions, where, in such cases, and at such a crisis, does the 
remedy lie, and in what does it consist? We answer, 

ist. It does not lie with the Supreme Court; for as has been 
already said, that organ is one of the parties incriminated : 
Perhaps, she is the arch offender,—for, to her guardianship 
was committed the virgin chastity of the Constitution. 

2d. It does not lie with the States, that is, the State 
Governments ; for they possess not, either by their own 
charter, or that of the Union, any lot or share in the govern- 
ment of the Constitution. They revolve, to be sure, in 
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circles concentric with that of the Federal Government, and 
derive their light and heat from the same central orb ; but 
they move in different planes and different orbits. To the 
Federal Government, they are wholly foreign and dis- 
partite. 

3d. It does not lie with the ballot-box. The duty of 
citizens, under the Constitution, and the oath of allegiance, 
is obedience. They are bound, on every principle of order, 
reason, and good faith, to regard all the laws and measures 
of the Government as enacted and done in pursuance of the 
Constitution, so long as those laws and measures are not 
abrogated by the tribunal specifically established by the 
Constitution for the guardianship of its provisions. So that, 
though the Government may have ordained acts which do 
violate the spirit, and even the very letter, of the Con- 
stitution, and frustrate its objects, the people, as citizens, are 
bound to regard, practically, such acts as constitutional. 
We say practically,—for they certainly are entitled to their 
private opinions, and to act on those opinions at the stated 
periods of election. On these occasions, then, they will 
effect changes in the legislative and administrative depart- 
ments of the government in conformity with those opinions. 
And the new officials, thus elected, will, in their turn, make 
the required alterations and modifications in the public 
laws. ‘They will, perhaps, condemn the principles, as well 
as the conduct, of their predecessors, pursue a course of 
policy wholly opposite, and do whatsoever in their power 
lies, to repair the injuries of past infractions and spoliations. 
But every thing which they can do is superficial and ephem- 
eral. What one set of official agents does, another set 
may undo, and a third set do again; and so on ad infini- 
tum. Hence, the elective franchise and the ballot-box, 
on which so many place their hopes and their faith, as the 
true and adequate means for neutralizing the evils of govern- 
ment, and disenthralling the Constitution from the effects 
of violation and misrule, rest on the uncertain and fluctu- 
ating basis of temporary policy and existing expediency. 
Moreover : citizens cannot, in any other way, traverse, ob- 
struct, or alter the course of government, than on the 
principle of insurrection and revolution. Hence, citizens, 
through the elective franchise, can do no more than ef- 
fect changes in men and measures; and these changes, 
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roceeding, as they do, on the principles of expediency, and 
incidental policy, though they are capable of causing fun- 
damental principles to be misapplied, abused, and_rendered- 
abortive, can never fix, ordain, or re-establish maxims, or 
institutes, for the regulation of government when once they 
have been dislocated, shattered, or overthrown. 

But, the Constitution having been violated, and its mean- 
ing robbed of its fixidity and identity ; and having been 
rendered susceptible of any construction, which the agents 
who were appointed to carry out its stipulations, and to be 
governed by its dictations, may be pleased to give it ;— 
having thus lost its polarity, and thereby left the vessel of 
state, to be driven about at pleasure, by the varying winds 
of legislative discretion, and of party interests ;—and being 
no longer a palladium for public liberty, or a fixed immu- 
table basis for a steady and definite government ;—and 
there being no competency in the Judiciary, the State 
Governments, or the Elective Franchise, adequate to its 
rescue and repair, it must seek an asylum in the hands of 
the same omnipotent power which c1zated it. Hence, the 
remedy lies 4th. with the people in their character of 
ultimate sovereigns. When the Legislature in enacting,— 
the Executive in approving,—the Judiciary in legalizing,— 
unnecessary and improper laws, or in assuming undelegated 
powers, or in any way setting at nought the Constitution, 
the question, from that moment, transcends the cognizance 
of all secondary and derivative tribunals. A government 
has, in such a case, violated and falsified its trusts;—has 
forfeited itscharter. A questio reipublice,—a casus faede- 
ris, in consequence, arises ; all subordinate and supervenient 
tribunals become paralyzed and quiescent,—while the mat- 
ter mounts, by its own ascension, to the Supreme Tribunal 
whence laws and governments take their origin. Ae 
5th. The remedy consists in the interposition of a State or 
States, annulling, or setting aside, the obnoxious law. In 
this way alone, next to that of tearing down the edifice of 
Government, can the sovereign power act. This great 
principle, the safest, the surest, the most authoritative corri- 
gent of the evils of usurpation and misrule——is the un- 
alienable attribute of sovereignty,—of State sovereignty. 
Itis the great recuperative fac ulty, the vis medicatriz of 
the Constitution. And the whole of our political system is 
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based upon it, as its most certain guaranty,—for it pro- 
ceeds on the principle, that the power which was able to 
call the Constitution into existence, is also able to super- 
intend and uphold its conservation. 

Whenever, therefore, the government has unsettled the 
meaning of the Constitution, in any of its parts,—or has 
assumed powers and enacted laws not sancticned by its 
letter and spirit——any one, or more, of the sovereign 
parties, has the power, is warranted, and, we may say, 
is in duty bound, to assist the Government in its ca- 
reer, by assembling, in Convention, and annulling the ob- 
noxious laws. This act, thus performed by the sovereign 
power, is paramount and final, within the limits of the State 
or States so annulling ; and ought to be suspensory, at least 
within the limits of the other States, till such time as a 
general Convention of all the States shall meet, to take the 
matter into their consideration. When one or more of the 
State sovereignties shall have thus rectified the aberrations 
of the General Government, it is the bounden duty of the 
latter, in consonance with the principles which form the life 
and essence of our peculiar polity, immediately to rescind 
the obnoxious laws, and to consider this act of the annul- 
ling State or States, as forever settling the meaning of the 
Constitution, in that point of its text on which the Govern- 
ment had grounded the legitimacy of the doctrines and laws 
which have been abrogated. If, however, the Government 
should have strong and just reasons for believing that their 
course is upheld by the other sovereign States, or most of 
them, then, it will be their duty, not to take the monstrous, 
the revolting, the paricidal step, of assuming arms against 
parental and supreme authority, but to appeal to the co- 
States. The result of this will be, a general Convention of 
all the States,—and thus, the matter arrives at the supreme 
source from which the Constitution issued. 

We will suppose, that the government has passed ob- 
noxious laws; that a State, in its sovereignty, has annulled 
them; that Congress has appealed to the other sovereign 
States ; and that a general Convention, in consequence, en- 
sues. We will not attempt an exposé of what would be 
the probable course of deliberation pursued by this august 
body. Of its action, the result will be either, 

Ist. A general concurrence of the assembled States, as 
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to the unconstitutionality of the laws in question, conse- 
quently, the total extinction of them, as measures of the 
Government,—and this further, and more essential conse- 
quence, viz.: a perpetual estoppel, or prohibition, to the 
Government, ever hereafter, to put such a construction on 
the meaning of the Constitution, as was considered by 
them to authorize their action in the present premises: or, 

2dly. A division in the Convention, as to the consti- 
tutionality of the said laws. In this latter event, it will 
then come to pass, that the sovereign parties had formed for 
themselves the basis of a general government, without that 
thorough and perfect, mutual understanding, as to what 
should be the duties, and powers of the latter, which is 
absolutely essential to its existence, its duration, and its 
wholesome action. To settle this point will, then, be the 
grand topic of deliberation. At the same time, the whole 
Constitution will be reconsidered ; the present, and the past 
action of the government, be compared with it; and a final 
decision be pronounced, as to what is, and what is not, its 
meaning, on hitherto disputed, and still unsettled points; as 
to what are, and what are not, the sphere of the duties, and 
the limits of the discretion, of the government; and, as to 
what are, and what are not, the sovereign powers which 
are to come within its province, under any and all con- 
tingencies. 

But, we have supposed that a division takes place in the 
Convention, as to the constitutionality of the abrogated 
laws. In this event, if a majority of the States sustain the 
Government, and the minority see fit subsequently to con- 
cur, then, the laws are revived, and again in force, But, if 
a majority condemn the laws, and the minority see fit to 
concur, then the said laws are finally disposed of, as null 
and void. In either case, the meaning of the Constitution is 
forever settled on that particular point. But, if this harmony 
and concurrence do not take place, and the dissentient States 
do not form some plan of compromise and settlement, then 
the Union and Government, as they now exist, are at an 
end; and, it will remain for the minority States, at least to 
say what will be their future course. 

But, we will not anticipate so lamentable an issue ; we 
will not suppose that a dissolution of the Union will, or can 
be, the result. On the contrary, the Constitution will be 
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reéxamined. Whatever in it is dark, or ambiguous, or 
equivocal, or susceptible of being rendered so, will be made 
plain and luminous, so that ignorance itself will not here- 
after be able to profane its sacred decalogue. The action 
of the Government, in all its departments, will be reviewed 
and scrutinized; past aberrations and infringements, will 
be pronounced upon, and what are, and are not, the duties 
of the Government; what are, and are not, its powers, be 
finally and forever settled. 

With such a view of the doctrine of State interposition, 
who is there but must see its beneficent nature,—its safe and 
efficacious operation’ What an innate embodiment it holds 
with the very vitals of the Constitution! How inseparably 
connected with its whole theory and practical operation. 
What a safe and abiding sheet-anchor it supplies to the ves- 
sel of state, against the fluctuations, the circumvolving ed- 
dyings, and the storms of political interests and passions! 
How, and with what salvatory awe, like the sword at the 
gate of Paradise, it flashes around the Constitution, and 
preserves its sacred soil from trespass and desecration! 
The elective franchise, and the ballot-box, may change the 
policy and expediency of governmental measures; State 
interposition heals and preserves the governmental charter ; 
and banishes the very names of insurrection and revo- 
lution, to those lands where prescription, and divine right, 
have subjugated the genius of Liberty, and fixed him down 
in bondage and chains. 

We are at a loss to understand the arguments that are 
employed in confutation of this doctrine, safe, sound, con- 
servative and constitutional, as we conceive it to be, in its 
origin and action. They certainly possess neither relevancy 
nor force. To object to it because the annulling power 
may be abused, is to associate it with all wise and benefi- 
cent doctrines and principles, for they have been all ob- 
jected to, and opposed, on the same grounds. But, the true 
reply to such objections, consists in asking: Is it probable, 
in the reason and nature of things, that the power will be 
abused? Was the Government created by the people for 
any thing but their own benefit; and does it come within 
the range of human reason, does it consist with the dictates 
of common sense, or the results of common experience, to 
suppose that the Government, while pursuing a fair and le- 
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gitimate course to attain this end, will be impeded and 
circumvented by those whose interests alone are at stake ? 
To say that State interposition is “revolutionary,” is absurd. 
Revolutionary ! Can sovereign power revolt? Against 
whom? Against itself? The objection i is an abuse of lan- 
guage, and a misintelligence of principles. It has also been 
asked: “Can any thing be conceived more preposterous, 
than that any State should have the power to nullify the 
proceedings of the General Government respecting peace 
and war!’ When war is declared by a law of Congress, 
can a single State nullify that law, and remain at peace ? 
And yet, she may nullify that law, as well as any other. 
If the President and Senate make peace, may one State 
continue the war! And yet, if she can nullify a law, she 
may quite as well nullify a treaty.”* 

To all these questions we answer, No! None buta 
political madman would affirm them. No advocate of 
State sovereignty ever claimed, or ever dreamed, that a 
State would, or could, while it existed a member of the 
Union, nullify any such law,—unless, with regard to 
treaties, the President and the Senate should form a treaty 
with a foreign power, which should violate the Federal 
Constitution, or invade the reserved rights of the States. 
But, the questions are false questions,—they rest on false 
premises, false hypothecations,—and the inferences drawn 
from them are false. State sovereignty claims for no 
State the right, or the power, to annul a law or act of the 
General Government, which cle varly and plainly rests on an’ 
express grant of the Constitution. All such laws and acts 
are bey ond the reach of the annulling power,—wholly in- 
tangible to it. A system which should uphold such claims 
would suppose a state of barbarian hordeship,—a savage 
turbatur in agris,—a political chaos. No! State Sover- 
eignty prefers no such claims. It claims no more than to 
defend the rights of the States, and the rights of the Con- 
stitution, from the dangers of constructive legislation; to 
hedge in the federal tiger from committing ravages on 
peaceful villages, and confine him to the range of his own 
sunderbunds ; it claims to annul laws, which, resting on 
an equivocal constitutional base, and under the shield of a 


* Vide Mr. Webster’s controversy in the Senate, with Mr. Calhoun. 
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disguising and fraudulent caption, trench in on the re- 
served rights, or prostrate the popular interests or welfare, 
of one or more of the constituent Sovereign Democra- 
cies: It claims to keep the Constitution holy and intact,— 
to preserve and defend our sublime Parthenon from the 
mutilations and defilements, as well of disguised as of open 
foes. 

Admirable as the Constitution is, it is not altogether 
perfect: one of its chief defects consists in not containing 
all the guaranties of which it is susceptible, for its own 
preservation, and against the abuse of power. There is a 
provision, which, had it been engrafted among the clauses, 
would have kept the Government steady on its proper 
line of flotation; and have prevented all the misunder- 
standings and abuses which have taken place; and are still 
existent, in the legislative action. This provision results 
from the nature of the Government, and the elements 
which compose it: to unmask our meaning, we remark :— 
That all legislative measures are to be viewed under two 
aspects, viz :—Ist. Their constitutional fitness ;—2d. Their 
political expediency ; and that before they can be politi- 
cally expedient, they must be constitutionally legal. In all 
disputed or doubtful cases as to the latter, they ought to be 
tried by a certain test, and according to the result of this 
test they will be constitutional or the reverse: This test 
is a vote by States. To illustrate our meaning more 
fully, we will take up the bank question once more: A bill 
is reported in the House of Representatives to incorporate 
a bank. It is objected, that the power to incorporate does 
not exist in the Constitution ; and that being a prerogative 
of the sovereignty, a power of the first class, it cannot be 
associated with the incidental powers. To determine this 
point, the bill is subjected to the test referred to,—a vote by 
States: each State having one vote,—a majority of the 
representatives of each State constituting this vote,—and 
three fourths of the States constituting the requisite ma- 
jority. If the bill receive the sanction of this scrutiny, 
then it is a constitutional measure, and Congress may forth- 
with proceed to discuss and act on it as a matter of policy 
or expediency ; if it receive not this sanction, then it is not a 
constitutional measure, and Congress must stay all future 
action in regard to it. 
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Considering the multiplied sources from which the Con- 
stitution flowed; the wide-spread communities of this 
Union, and their peculiar and diverse habits, principles, pre- 
judices and interests; with the strong probability that 
these would become more complicated, heterogeneous, and 
divergent with the lapse of time, and the increase of the 
popular masses; and that as the States filled up, and the 
industries of the people became diversified and multiplied 
in degrees coérdinate with the extension of the population, 
~ «1 and antipodal interests and passions would be engen- 
der d, affecting to influence the legislation of the country, 
and drive it from its rectilinear course; it is strange that 
some safeguard of this nature was not incorporated into 
the Constitution to secure its steady, equal, and impartial 
action, and to protect the Government from bias and aber- 
ration! Power, also, it is to be remarked, loves freedom. 
By a native penchant it seeks to rend all restrictive liga- 
ments; and when once disengaged from its trammels, in 
vain do laws, in vain do reason and history,—the voice of 
perished nations and defunct ages proclaim their precepts 
and their warnings. In the inebriation of success, with a 
volition regulated by no limitation but its own discretion, 
and with a circle of vision which no moral radins can 
measure, it vaults into the seat of ambition, and rides on, 
blazing in the caparisons and flaunts of popular majorities, 
which it has tampered with and mastered, over the necks of 
local interests and chartered rights. To hedge in power, 
then, ab initio, by every secure guaranty; to construct 
around it circumvallations deep, broad, and high, so that 
liberty, in all future time, may safely and quietly repose 
under its own vine and fig tree, should be the object of 
primary aim. 

The principle of the provision above elucidated is found- 
ed on the doctrine already developed, viz: that the Con- 
stitution was formed by the people, acting as States; that, 
as States, the people are represented in the Government ; and 
that in all disputed and ambiguous cases, as to constitutional 
power, their representatives should act as they themselves 
acted, when they instituted the Government. That such a 
provision incorporated into the Constitution could have 
exerted a saving influence on the Union, and would have 
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served as a safe and abiding surety of peace and good 
government for the future, cannot, we think, be doubted. 

One question more, remains to be considered. The States 
having formed a compact; having created, adopted and 
ratified the Constitution, as the attestation, seal and signa- 
ture of their accession to that compact ; can one, or more 
of them, voluntarily, sponte sua, secede from it? This is 
a solemn and momentous question. The modern Fed- 
eralists,—the arch Consolidationists, with Messrs. Adams 
and Webster at their head,—maintain that they cannot, 
under any circumstances, secede without revolution. We 
know not what these statesmen mean by revolution, when 
applied to sovereign States: the connection produces a 
topsy-turvy confusion of ideas and principles, which in- 
volves the matter, to our conception, in the most caliginous 
obscurity. The answer, nevertheless, can, we think, be 
dispatched in few words. 

Compacts are binding, so long as the conditions on 
which they are founded, are observed,—so long as the ob- 
om for which they were established, are accomplished. 

hey imply two things, viz.: service and consideration ;— 
service stipulated to be rendered by one party, for con- 
sideration granted by the other party. It is a guid pro quo 
transaction, in which the benefit must be received, or be in 
a course of reception, in order to render obligatory the 
equivalent stipulated to be rendered. In the case of the 
federal compact, the parties were the several States, seri- 
atim, on the one side, and all the other States on the other 
side. The service stipulated to be given by one State, to 
all the other States, was, adhesion to the compact or Union; 
and, the consideration stipulated to be given by all the 
other States, to that one State, was, that the Constitution 
should establish justice in said State, insure its domestic 
tranquillity, provide for its defence, promote its welfare, 
and secure its liberty, in all time to come. The Constitu- 
tion was an instrument of a definite and fixed meaning. 
This meaning it bore when it was formed, and this meaning 
it must carry, unaltered and unalterable, except it be altered 
by the mutual concurrence of the contracting parties. So 
long, then, as the conditions of the contract are fulfilled— 
so long as the Constitution works on the principles on 
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which it was formed ; so long as the results are produced, 
which were guaranteed and pledged by the compact,—so 
long are the several parties bound, by the principles of 
moral obligation, to maintain the Union. The statement of 
this thesis, affirms the equal truth of the opposite thesis, in 
case the premises be changed. It consequently follows, that, 
if the Constitution fail to fulfil what it was stipulated to 
perform, a State can, in perfect consistency with the prin- 
ciples of moral obligation, secede. We will not raise the 
question, Who is to be the judge to decide that the Con- 
stitution has failed, in the case of any particular State, or 
States, to achieve what it has stipulated to do: it would be, 
virtually, an attempt to cut down the prerogatives of sov- 
ereignty. Each State knows, and it only, what is, and what 
is not, its welfare ; and each State knows, and it only, when 
the Constitution has failed to promote this welfare. It is 
sovereign within its own domain; and where is the power 
which can rise up, within the limits of that domain, and 
gainsay its decrees? Foreign power may, to be sure, draw 
the sword; but that sword has a tongue which can speak 
only to citizens or governments, Can sovereign power be 
coerced? Slaughter may drive its scythed chariots over 
a nation; conflagration sweep away all that smiles of do- 
mestic comfort or embellished art; havoc and-ruthless bar- 
barity stamp a living paradise with all the features of a 
black and cheerless desolation ; but, can the immortal prin- 
ciple, of the soul of liberty be touched? Away, then, with 
all such thoughts, whose very enunciation, in this age of 
reason, and in this land of western freedom, is parri- 
cidal calumny against the genius of liberty and popular 
sovereignty. 

The moral obligation which binds a State to adhere to 
the Union is, then, that the objects which that State had in 
view, when it entered into the compact, are attained: 
these objects are expressed in the compact. The moment 
that these objects, or any of them, cease to be attained, the 
obligation ceases to be binding. If this be true of a mere 
failure, or coming short, of the compact, to fulfil the objects 
of its formation, how much more so is it, if these objects 
be circumvented, frustrated, annihilated ! 
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Art. VIl.— America, Historical, Statistic and Descrip- 
tive. By J.S. Buckingham, Esq. In2 vols. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1841. 


The title of Mr. Buckingham’s book is more sonorous 
than apt. We may concede, that it is ‘statistic and de- 
scriptive,—since the author is anxious to have it so 
regarded,—but it certainly can lay little or no claim to the 
dignity of history. It consists of the author’s notes or ob- 
servations upon persons, places and things, as they appeared 
to him, on his recent visit to the United States, in his capa- 
city of lecturer. We cannot award him the praise of hav- 
ing been a very philosophical observer; and his remarks 
are, upon the whole, trite and common-place. His egotism 
and self-esteem,—qualities which he shares largely, in 
common with other British travellers in America,—are 
every where apparent. We look in vain for evidences of 
rare scholarship or uncommon attainments. The would-be 
important personage,—the self-constituted Sir Oracle,—is 
continually looming up before us in large proportions, 
We hear the words of a master enunciating the law, but 
we do not find his title to authority, in the power of a 
superior mind, grappling with new subjects, and finding, in 
the elements of a new social organization, grounds of 
sympathy and hope, and topics of bold and original specu- 
lations. It certainly was necessary that Mr. Buckingham, 
having visited the United States, should write a book upon 
the country, because every British traveller who comes 
among us does so, and because it would not have answered 
for Mr. Buckingham to be singular. In a pecuniary point of 
view, too, and this we presume, from our knowledge of the 
gentleman, was a main consideration with him,—it may 
have been profitable for him to write such a work. “ Put 
money in thy purse,” is a maxim, the purport of which 
Mr. Buckingham, we are well assured, fully understands, 
and he is, in this respect, wiser in his generation than 
some individuals, who, endowed with greater genius, 
manifest less economy and good husbandry. Books on 
America, from the lucubrations of Parson Fidler down to 
those of Captain Marryatt, sell well in England, and the 
viler the materials, and the grosser the misrepresentations, 
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with which they abound, the better is the market which 
the mother country affords for them. Nothing pleases 
British lords and ladies so much, as to learn, that their 
Yankee brethren, on the other side of the water, are not 
getting on quite so well with their new institutions as they 
could wish, and any author who ministers to their jealousy, 
envy, or other bad passions, by depreciating Americans, 
is hailed by them with pleasure. Mr. Buckingham thinks, 
and justly, that we are particularly sensitive under this 
kind of censure. “One of the most striking features,” he 
says, “of the American character, is the extreme sensitive- 
ness of all classes to the opinions of foreigners.” If, in- 
stead of “foreigners,” he had said Englishmen, the lan- 
guage would have been more correct. English travellers 
are those, of whose abuse and misrepresentations we have 
most reason to complain. Other foreigners, who visit us, 
are ready to do us justice, and to treat those, whose hospi- 
tality they have enjoyed, with becoming courtesy. 

It will be a long time, we fancy, before Great Britain 
forgets the relation which we once sustained towards her, 
and the sense of pride humbled, and of advantages lost, 
never to be regained, by a nation as grasping as she is 
haughty, will be accompanied, in the breasts of her sons, 
with feelings of resentment and bitterness, which no kind- 
hess can assuage, and which may be expected to exert their 
malign influence upon all the social relations of the two 
countries, for a long period to come. Her writers, scholars 
and travellers cannot look upon America with impartial 
eyes, but view every thing connected with her past pro- 
gress and her present condition, through the jaundiced me- 
dium of prejudice and jealousy. If there are exceptions to 
this remark,—and we, with pleasure, mention the amiable 
Mr. Murray, as a distinguished one, whose course, in re- 
gard to America, was as praiseworthy as it is deserving of 
imitation,—yet the exceptions are extremly rare. We regret 
that we cannot place Mr. Buckingham among the number. 
His work on America, “ historical, statistic and descriptive,” 
is certainly an improvement on most of those of his pre- 
decessors, in general fairness and accuracy, and as an ex- 
periment upon the reading public, it is got up with much 
caution, and with a due consideration to the probabilities 
of an extensive sale. It was written for two hemispheres, 
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and for two classes of readers, differing not a little in their 
tastes and expectations, as to what a book of travels in 
America should be; and the difficulty of pleasing both 
classes was great, as is evinced by the evident constraint 
under which every paragraph of the work is written. It 
was not quite enough to secure its popularity in England, 
that the work should have been dedicated to Prince Albert, 
though it was something secured to the quondam member 
of Parliament, that it should come forth under the osten- 
sible patronage of so illustrious a personage. A work de- 
voted exclusively to the ridicule and abuse of our country- 
men, like Mrs. Trollope’s “ Domestic Manners,” would, 
doubtless, have had many readers in Great Britain, but the 
novelty and freshness of such a style are very much 
diminished by the multitude of works of that description 
with which the British public has been surfeited during the 
last quarter of a century; and they have nearly become 
tired, in that quarter of the world, of laughing, even at the 
Americans; indeed, Mr. Marryatt’s “ Diary” was quite 
enough thoroughly to satisfy their appetite for such kind of 
viands, for as long atime as has just been mentioned, 
Besides, as no people, however humble in their circum- 
stances, like to be treated with utter contempt, such a style 
would not have been likely to secure any large amount of 
favor, for the maker of books, with his American readers. 
A different line of policy, though attended with its em- 
barrassments, was, therefore, to be adopted by our author, 
and he has accommodated himself to the peculiar circum- 
stances of his position, with a degree of shrewdness and 
circumspection, which would not have done discredit even to 
his Yankee patrons. It was necessary to find more or 
less fault with the Americans,—a necessity resulting from 
custom and prescription, but in order to maintain a charac- 
ter for candor and consistency, our author, after exercising 
his powers of sarcasm, in reference to any matters that did 
not quite please him, during his visit, always succeeds in 
discovering and pointing out some analogous fault or error 
among his own countrymen, upon which to pass his com- 
ments, sagely concluding, that they will not be very angry 
for receiving a few hard blows from so accomplished a 
pugilist, provided brother Jonathan comes in for a liberal 
share of the same kind of compliments. 
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Another mode of castigation, which, it must be admitted, 
he employs with considerable effect, is the quoting of 
American authors, who have become morbid and peevish, 
owing to personal disappointments or mishaps, and who 
have, consequently, been in the habit of venting their spleen 
in the abuse of their own countrymen. Of this class is 
Mr. Cooper, who, proportionably with the decline of 
his fame and consequence with the American public, has 
become captious and querulous, and affords, accordingly, a 
pretty good authority to Mr. Buckingham, to say some hard 
things of us, and yet maintain his own reputation for great 
suavity of temper. With the like design, he quotes Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle, who has been rather severe in his stric- 
tures upon some American peculiarities, and who, having 
once been omnipotent as a financier, is regarded by our 
traveller as conclusive and unanswerable authority upon all 
subjects—even when he indulges in the most wholesale 
censures of his own countrymen. When Americans turn 
against Americans, and sympathise and take part with the 
enemies of our institutions, what can we say, by way of 
defence? ‘You are estopped, says Mr. Buckingham, by 
‘your own witnesses. Out of your own mouths will I 
condemn you.’ And it must be confessed, that, when indi- 
viduals wish to depreciate others, there is no want of wri- 
ters, either at home or abroad, who, influenced by a va- 
riety of motives, stand ready and willing to coéperate with 
them in the ungracious labor. 

There is another fountain of rare and rich information, 
from which Mr. Buckingham draws largely, when he leaves 
the duty of self-contemplation, which engrosses so much of 
his zeal and his raptures, and turns to the less pleasing con- 
sideration of American manners and opinions; we mean, 
our party newspapers, or rather, those of them which, in 
the hands of indifferent editors, are employed, not in the 
discussion of principles, the maintenance of truth, liberty 
and the public welfare, but as the vehicles of party spleen, 
personal acrimony and unfounded rumor, which, by men 
not endowed with discrimination, are often mistaken for 
the voice of enlightened public opinion, or are fraudulently 
represented by them as such. No person knows better 
than Mr. Buckingham, that the newspaper press, in im- 
proper hands, may be grossly abused, and may be employ- 
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ed, as an engine of mischief and falsehood, as well 
as of truth and good order—in weakening the stabili- 
ty and even undermining the foundations of government, 
as well as sustaining and perpetuating the principles 
of well-regulated liberty. Our author might derive some 
lessons, even from his own personal experience, in this 
matter. We believe that he was himself once an 
editor in the East Indies, that he was banished from 
that country on account of his disorganizing doctrines, and 
his property confiscated, and that his application to the 
British Parliament for restitution, was not received with all 
the favor that is usually awarded to equitable claims. Per- 
haps this was the cause, why two successive efforts on his 
part to establish newspapers in Great Britain, met with a 
decided repulse from his countrymen. His veneration 
for newspapers, is, under the circumstances, somewhat 
singular. We can assure him, that the facts connected 
with our history, at least, are to be drawn from more au- 
thentic sources, than such very ephemeral authority. 

“Of general topics,” he says, “belonging to every part of the country 
equally, those of political institutions, religion, morals, education, litera- 
ture, social intercourse, and domestic relations, will be found to be most 
frequently described and discussed; and wherever it has been practicable 
to corroborate my own views by native authorities, whether among the 
popular writers of the country or from their public journals, I have 
availed myself freely of these sources, partly to satisfy the English 
reader of the probable soundness of my conclusions, and partly to let 
the American reader also see that it is not, as he might otherwise 
suppose, the erroneous impressions of a foreigner, of whose authority 
they are peculiarly jealous in matters of national concern, but the deli- 
berate conviction of some of the leading public writers of their own 
country, against which no such objection can be raised. It will be 
inferred from this, that my views of American institutions and man- 
ners are not always of the most favourable kind: and this I am ready 
to avow. Vol. i., pp. 17, 18. 


Mr. Buckingham need not have avowed what is every 
where, in the pages of his work, so very apparent. But it 
is time to lay before our readers some of the sage opinions 
of our traveller on leading topics. On the subject of po- 
litical parties, he remarks : 


“There are here, as there are in England, three political parties, 
Conservatives, Moderate Reformers, and Radicals; and, following after 
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the bad example of the mother country, each party seems determined 
to see no virtue and no merit in either of the others. The Conser- 
vatives are here called Whigs; the Moderate Reformers are called 
Democrats; and the Radicals are called Loco-focos.” Vol. i, p. 50. 


Mr. Buckingham gives the following account of the origin 
of the last-named appellation : 


“ A public meeting of the Democrats was called at Tammany Hall, 
their usual place of assembling; and the Radicals, wishing to obtain 
possession of the room, but not being strong enough in numbers to 
effect this by force, resorted to the following stratagem : each member 
of the radical body was furnished with one of the smal] instantaneous 
light-matches, which are called loco-focos, and each taking a box of 
these in his pocket, they contrived, by a preconcerted arrangement, to 
extinguish all the lights of the room during the proceedings of the 
evening. The whole of the audience being thus left in utter darkness, 
the greater number of them, who were not in the secret, went away, 
when the Radicals, taking advantage of their retirement, lighted all 
their matches, and with these rekindled the lights in every part of the 
room at once, after which they voted into the chair a member of their 
own body, proposed and carried their own previously-prepared resolu- 
tions, and sent them out in the papers of the following day, as the reso- 
lutions of the great Democratic meeting, held by public advertisement 
at Tammany Hall. This trick, as might be expected, brought de- 
served discredit on the party practising it, and has fixed upon them a 
name which unites opprobrium and ridicule in one.” Vol. i. p. 50. 


Poor Locos ! and yet whatever * deserved discredit, * op- 
probrium’ and ‘ ridicule’ attaches to them, in the opinion of 
Mr. Buckingham, it has seldom fallen to the lot of any par- 
ty, before, to derive a name from the rare circumstance 
of their creating and shedding light. There seems to be some 
confusion in our author’s story about the matches. Each in- 
dividual was furnished with ‘ one’ of them, and each took 
‘a box of them’ in his pocket, and finally they ‘lighted 
all their matches’ If we suppose, that there were five 
hundred Radicals present on this occasion, and that each 
box contained the ustal number of one hundred matches, 
and that to each match there was one candle, and that all 
the candles were lighted, there would have been fifty 
thousand lights in Tammany Hall on the evening referred 
to! What a splendid illumination! And if the mental 
light diffused was as great as the physical, it must have been 
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as rare an occasion for acquiring ideas, as for seeing ob- 
jects. 
Mr. Buckingham, however, has an equally good hit at the 


Whigs : 


“ As far,” he says, “as I was able to discover, by my intercourse 
with editors and political men of all parties, and by comparison of their 
journals, I found the American Whigs to be quite as conservative as 
their namesakes at home. They are nearly all in favour of giving 
wealth a more open and direct influence than it now possesses in the 
suffrage for elections, and would be glad to exclude from the electoral 
body all who have not some fixed amount of property. They 
are against any changes that would increase the power or influence 
of the people. They are in favour of monopolies in chartered or incor- 
porated banks, and against free trade, except in their own products and 
manufactures. They sympathize almost universally with the Tory 
party in England ; they think that even Lord Grey carried the prin- 
ciples of reform too far, and would be glad to see the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel restored to office. They think Lord John 
Russell perfectly right in refusing to accede to any proposition for the 
extension of the suffrage, shortening the duration of Parliament, or for 
granting the vote by ballot. They are against the separation of the 
Church of England from the state, and against any alteration in the 
constitution of the House of Lords. They are averse to any discus- 
sion of the question of slavery, and are generally hostile to its aboli- 
tion. They condemn the Canadians for their attempt to establish a 
free government for themselves; and, in short, they think, and feel, and 
act, with reference to the other classes of the community here, just as 
the Tories and high Conservative Whigs do in England.” Vol. i. p. 51. 


We conclude our author belongs to the party of ‘ Moder- 
ate Reformers, in his own country. He claims, indeed, 
for American Whigs, pretty much all the intelligence, 
wealth, rank and virtue that we have among us, but at the 
same time, while he crowns their brows with chaplets, he 
plentifully bespatters the roses with mud, which not a little 
mars their beauty : 


“T had an excellent opportunity,” he says, “of seeing the working 
of the political machine, and the conflict of opposing parties, ina gen- 
eral election for the State Legislature, which occurred soon after my 
arrival in New-York, in the month of November. Heretofore the com- 
position of the Legislature, for the State of New-York, including the 
two houses, the Assembly and the Senate, as well as the Governor 
was, like that of the Congress or Legislature of the General Govern- 
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ment, Democratic, or favorable to the existence of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. The changes in public opinion, wrought by the com- 
mercial disasters of which I have previously spoken, had occasioned 
such a feeling of hostility to the present cabinet as the supposed cause 
of those financial difficulties, from which all classes were more or less 
suffering, that the Whigs determined to avail themselves of this 
change to effect a complete renovation of their two houses of State 
Legislature, by making their own party predominant. Accordingly, 
the note of preparation was sounded early by al) their organs of the 
press ; and while committees were forming in town and country, and 
meetings held every night in the week, by old and young, to organize 
and arrange their plans of operation, pass strong resolutions, print them 
in the newspapers, and distribute them freely through every part of the 
city, the editors themselves were all busily engaged in aiding these 
operations by their daily appeals. A stranger, arriving in the country, 
and not knowing any thing of the state of parties beforehand, or of the 
mode of warfare practised on such occasions, would have imagined that 
the fate of the whole Union depended on the issue of this single elec- 
tion; that if it were carried in favor of the Whigs, the nation would 
instantly be restored to the highest degree of commercial prosperity ; 
but that, if carried against them, the result would be universal bank- 
ruptcy, total annihilation of all the elements of prosperity, the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, the insurrection of the slave population, and the de- 
struction of all that was worth preserving in the country. There was no 
term of opprobrium too severe for them to apply to their opponents, the 
Democrats. They called them atheists, infidels, agrarians, incendiaries, 
men without religion and without honesty, who desired to pull down 
all that was venerable in the institutions of the country, to seize the 
property of the rich and divide it among the poor, to demolish the 
churches, to destroy the courts of justice, to let loose all the criminals 
from the jails, to abolish all government, and to produce only a chaos 
of anarchy and confusion. Some few, who heard all this, seemed really 
to believe it; but the greater number knew it to be merely electioneer- 
ing language, and disregarded it accordingly ; though they had no ob- 
jection whatever to its use, provided it would attain the end they had 
in view. To me it was at once both ludicrous and disgusting ; ludicrous, 
because of the gravity with which it was reiterated, day after day, in 
the face, not only of repeated contradictions and disavowals on the 
other side, but in spite of challenges again and again repeated, to pro- 
duce any well-authenticated speech or writing of any of the Demo- 
cratic party, in which such doctrines were avowed, or from which they 
could even be inferred, but which challenges were no more heeded 
than if they had never been offered.” Vol. i., p. 55, 56. 


We presume, that such practices are as often resorted to 
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on the occasion of an election canvass in Great Britain, as 
in our own country; indeed, our author admits the fact, 
The simplicity, with which he asserts, that ‘some few, who 
heard all this, seemed really to believe it, is calculated to 
awaken a smile, but where could the conscience of the man 
have been slumbering, when he goes on to declare, that 
‘The greater number ‘new it to be merely electioneerin 

language, and disregarded it accordingly ; though they had 
no objection whatever to its use, provided it would attain 
the end they had in view! Really, this is worse than 
the loco-foco matches, a mere ruse de guerre, justifi- 
able enough, perhaps, under the circumstances, but here 
our author charges upon the Whigs, not merely malice 
prepense, but actual duplicity. We do not imagine, 
that he will be likely to acquire any great favor, either 
with the Whigs or the Democrats of the United States, 
by the opinions he offers to the world, in the work 
before us. English radicalism, certainly, differs very 
widely from American democracy; it being the province 
of the former to ward off wrongs ; of the latter, to maintain 
rights. 

The chapter on “misery and crime among the lower 
classes,” is made up, chiefly, of extracts from newspapers, 
accompanicd with the commentaries of the author. He 
apologizes for the source from which he derives his infor- 
mation, in the following language : 

“ My apology for these quotations, if any indeed be necessary, is the 
apprehension that, if such statements were made by me of the con- 
dition of society here, without an exhibition of the authorities for the 
facts, it would be thought an exaggerated picture, and I should be 
open to the imputation of having overcharged the colouring. But it is 
only necessary to consult American authorities, and not English ones, 
to show that recklessness and fraud are far more prevalent in this 
community than in most others of a mercantile character in Europe, 
and that an inordinate thirst after gain, and a determination to acquire 
it by any means that are practicable, is one of the chief causes of this 
evil.” Vol. i. p. 116. 

The quotations referred to, are headed as follows: “A 
Fatal Encounter!” “Two Lives sacrificed in a Private 
Quarrel!” “The Most Horrible yet!” “The Tragedy in 
Arkansas !" “The Robbery of the Mail, and Murder of 
the Driver!” “Attempt at extensive Fraud!” «False 
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Tokens!” “ Wholesale Incendiarism !” “ Horrible attempts 
of Poisoning !” “ Deplorable Morals " “A Miserable Scene!” 
We will give one of the extracts entire, with our author’s 
speculations upon it, in order that our readers may form 
some estimate of the facts upon which he has made up his 
opinion “ of the condition of society here,” as well as of 
“the authorities for the facts :” 


“ Another instance’ he says, ‘ of the habit of treating with levity in- 
cidents which, in any other country, would excite feelings of indignation 
and horror, may be given. It had been discovered that of late it was 
a common practice in New-York to ship off the bodies of dead negroes, 
male and female, for various ports, but especially the South, to the 
medical students, for dissection; and, to elude suspicion, these dead 
bodies were put up in salt and brine, and packed in the same kinds of 
casks as those in which salted provisions are exported from hence. 
A third or fourth discovery of this description was made during the 
month of January; and the following is the manner in which it is head- 
ed and described in the papers of the day : 

“* MORE PORK FOR THE SOUTH. 

“* Yesterday morning it was discovered that a barrel, which had 
been put into the office of the Charleston packet line,—store of George 
Buckley, No. 88 South-street,—for the purpose of being shipped to 
Charleston, contained the bodies of two dead negroes. The cask and 
contents were sent up to the police-office, and placed in the dead-house 
for the coroner’s inspection ; but as he had no opportunity to hold an 
inquest on them yesterday, the particulars of the affair have not yet 
transpired.’ 

“The verdict of the inquest, subsequently given, was, that the negroes 
had died of disease ; but no farther inquiry appears to have been made 
into the matter, as if it were altogether beneath the notice of the white 
men to trace out these traders in the dead bodies of the blacks.” 


Vol. i, p. 112, 113. 


Our author does not give us any paper from which he 
borrowed his ‘authority’ for this‘ fact,’ probably owing to 
the circumstance, that he had no authority for it, or, which 
is more likely, because the fact, affirmed to have existed, 
was not a fact, but only an imagination of the author. 
Drawing his authorities from such sources, or manufacturing 
the facts to suit his purpose, when the authorities failed to 
furnish him with suitable subjects, it is not surprizing that 
his ‘ views of American institutions and manners, are not 
always of the most favorable kind.’ If an American were 
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to form his opinion of British institutions and manners, 
from the horrible accounts of fraud and murder which are 
contained in British newspapers, he might chance to arrive 
to as unfavorable a conclusion respecting the progress of 
British civilization, as Mr. Buchingham has done in respect 
to that of America. Who would offer, for example, the 
‘Book of Celebrated Trials, published in England, as proof 
of the state of morals existing in that enlightened kingdom ? 
We might as well go to the jails and penitentiar ies of any 
country, and point to their inmates, or to the hells and 
gambling houses of the ‘ Great Metropolis of Christendom’ 
and single out those who frequent those dens of iniquity, 
and say, that such individuals furnish a fair specimen of na- 
tional character and public virtue. 

Mr. Buckingham never advances striking or original 
views on any subject. The highest reach of genius to which 
he ever attained, or seems capable of attaining, is to ex- 
press common-place truths in an intelligible sty le. His re- 
marks on the subject of copyright, which has been much dis- 
cussed of late both in England and in the United States, 
are fair and sensible, and worthy of attention. We give 
them, as furnishing a favorable specimen of his literary 
ability : 

“ One of the greatest obstacles which at present impede the free 
course of literature, and retard its improvement in America, is the ab- 
surd legislative enactment by which all imported books, with few and 
unimportant exceptions, are subjected to heavy duties, amounting to 
from thirty to fifty per cent. according to the size and style of the 
work, as the duty is not estimated by the price or value of the book, 
but by their weight avoirdupois, the impost by the tariff being thirty 
cents per pound. The consequence of this prohibitory duty is, that very 
few of the best English books are imported into the country ; their ori- 
ginal high price, from our own equally absurd duties upon paper, with 
the additional price which this impost occasions, rendering it unsafe for 
booksellers to import English works at their own risk; and, therefore, 
hundreds of our very best productions are never seen on the west of the 
Atlantic. Most of the books imported are those of a transient, but, at 
the same time, a popular interest; and these are not imported for sale in 
their original shape, but for the purpose of reprinting, for which a single 
copy is enough. The protection of English copyright not extending to 
America, all our popular reviews and magazines are here reprinted, in- 
cluding the Edinburgh, Quarterly, London, Westminster, and British 
and Foreign Reviews, Blackwood’s, Bentley’s, Tait’s, the Metropolitan, 
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and other magazines; and as the publisher here has nothing to pay for 
the contributions or articles, the heaviest item in the European cost, 
he reprints them at the mere charge of printing and paper, and sells 
them at a large profit. The Pickwick Papers, Mr. Bulwer’s novels, 
and every other work of mere entertainment, are thus reprinted, and 
sold for one half, and sometimes for one fourth, their English price ; and 
thus an extensive sale is secured. The people having but little leisure, 
every one being engaged in some way of business or other, and few 
books of solid instruction or useful learning being presented to them, 
while a host of light and frivolous works are amply offered to their choice, 
the only reading in which the bulk of the community indulge, is that 
of the newspapers, the reviews, and the novels of the day. These, 
instead of being the occasional occupation of the time spared from 
severer studies, form the whole circle of their reading, and the result 
is just what might have been anticipated; first, that the reading of 
graver and more important works, in their complete state, even where 
these are attainable, which is but rarely, is thought too great a labour 
for any but professors and heads of colleges to undertake; secondly, 
that a vitiated appetite for the stimulating and absorbing is created and 
fed, becoming at length so pampered that it can relish no other kind of 
food; and, thirdly, that the newspapers and reviews give such party 
views of the topics on which they treat, and the books they profess to 
analyze, that few who confine their reading to these sources have any 
accurate conceptions of the true merits of either. Thus the most erro- 
neous ideas are engendered and propagated respecting men and things, 
which strengthen into prejudices, and take such deep root, as to defy 
all logic, reason, and experience. 

“The first step to the amendment of this condition of public taste in 
literature would be to repeal all duties on imported books, in whatever 
language or on whatever subject ; the next, to enact a mutual and re- 
ciprocal law for the international protection of copyright for a limited 
period; and then to let the intercommunication of thought between 
nation and nation be as free as the air. There are some hopes that 
these steps may soon be taken, and a greater good could scarcely be 
accomplished for both countries than this.” Vol. i, pp. 144, 145, 146. 

We fully concur in the justice of these remarks. The 
subject is one of much importance, both to English and 
American authors, and a change in our legislation, such as 
Mr. Buckingham suggests, would, doubtless contribute 
greatly to the improvement and encouragement of Ameri- 
can literature. We hope that Congress, during its present 
session, may be disposed to do something effectual towards 
placing literary property under the same guaranties and 
safeguards with all other kinds of property, for our existing 
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laws on the subject of copyright are discreditable to an 
enlightened and liberal people. 

Our author is a decided abolitionist, and his respect for 
the negro race, induces him frequently to introduce, with 
peculiar unction, anecdotes in respect to ‘ the blacks,’ which 
will be amusing, he thinks, to the British and American 

ublic. The following, in which our Secretary of State, the 
fon. Daniel Webster, figures as the prominent personage, 
is one of this class: 


“Among the anecdotes of the day, the following was related by 
Mr. Cushing, the representative from Massachusetts, and it was told 
in the presence of Mr. Webster himself, who laughed as heartily as 
any one at its recital. Mr. Webster, though a handsome man, with 
fine, large, expressive eyes, beautiful teeth, and a commanding and in- 
tellectual countenance, has a remarkably brown complexion, as much 
so as a native of the south of Italy or Spain. During the dinner, and 
while Mr. Webster was speaking, the servants of the hotel at which 
we dined, had the fullest opportunity of noticing the peculiarity of his 
complexion, and it evidently made an impression on them; for, when 
Mr. Cushing went into the kitchen after dinner to light his cigar, the 
coloured servants were surrounding the fire, with their backs towards 
him, and, not perceiving his approach, they continued their con. 
versation, till one of them, addressing herself to her fellow-servant, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Weil Betsy, we coloured people may begin to hold up our 
heads now: for they say that Mr. Webster is to be the next president, 
and surely he’]] be in our favour, for he’s as dark as any of us, and isa 
coloured man himself.’ This was followed by a loud laugh, which 
rung through the kitchen, till the discovery of Mr. Cushing’s approach 
to the fire rather disconcerted the parties, and stifled the farther dis- 
cussion of the subject.” Vol. i., p. 158. 


In order, however, that the ‘farther discussion of the 
subject’ may not ‘ be stifled’ Mr. Buckingham takes it up in 
continuation, and offers some considerations which he re- 
gards ‘ worthy of remark ? 


“ It is worthy of remark, that there are some of the coloured people, 
who are not very anxious for the amalgamation of the races, which 
seems to be so much dreaded by the whites, (though this dread must 
rather be pretended than real, since all the varieties of mulattoes, of 
different shades, the natural fruits of such amalgamation, are far more 
numerous in the North than the blacks), for a memorial was recently 
presented to the State Legislature of Massachusetts, on this subject, 
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of which the following is a copy, with the introductory paragraph: 
“* MIXED MARRIAGES. 

«The following Memorial, signed by a number of persons of colour, 
was presented the other day in the Massachusetts Legislature : 

“*To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives: The 
undersigned, people of colour in the city of Boston, have learned with 
deep regret and mortification, that Charlotte F. Thompson and fifteen 
other ladies of Rehobeth, have petitioned your honorable body for a 
repeal of the law which interdicts marriages between white people and 
persons of colour. Now, your memorialists regarding this as a very 
wise and salutary law, calculated to preserve the purity of our race, 
and to prevent the evils resulting from a mixed breed, do respectfully, 
but earnestly, remonstrate and protest against a repeal of the law 
referred to; and, as in duty bound, will ever pray.’ ” Vol. pp. 158, 159. 


Mr. Buckingham’s anecdotes about negroes, and his 
speculations on the subject of negro slavery,—a topic on 
which he dwells with great emphasis,—are, to say the least 
of them, very gross and offensive, and render his work an 
improper one to be introduced into the circles of well-bred 
and polite persons. He did not venture to express such 
sentiments when travelling in our Southern States. Had 
he done so, he would not have left them in ‘ the odour of 
sanctity,’ to which he now aspires, as the reward of his un- 
paralleled philanthropy. His work, which is, thus far, con- 
fined to the Northern States, is filled with the vilest misrepre- 
sentations on this subject, from which we may infer what 
will be the character of the volumes which he intends to 
publish upon the Southern States. What enhances the 
wickedness of his conduct, iy this particular, is the know- 
ledge which he must certainly have possessed, that some of 
his statements were utterly false. 

Mr. Buckingham is a great advocate of the Temperance 
cause, and of ‘Temperance Societies. He gives a glowing 
account of a ‘very splendid entertainment, called a Tem- 
perance Festival, got up, he says, ‘in honor of” his ‘ arrival 
in Philadelphia, and intended to give him a public welcome 
in America.’ He passes over, he tells us, ‘the flattering 
correspondence, resolutions and invitations which preceded 
this meeting.” But he does not pass over,—on the con- 
trary, he gives, at full length, the ‘flattering’ encomiums 
contained in the newspapers on the unrivalled speech, which 
he had the honor to make on this occasion. The ‘ United 
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States Gazette’ of February 23d, contained a puff positive 
of his eloquence, as he informs us, in the style and man- 
ner following, viz: 

“Mr. Buckingham addressed the audience in a strain of surpassing 
eloquence, such as we have rarely heard equalled, for nearly two hours, 
and was listened to throughout with the most flattering attention. He 
dwelt, with much emphasis, on the importance of temperance in promo- 
ting the prosperity and happiness of mankind, adverting to the crime 
and misery, the beggared victims and ruined families, resulting from 
intemperance, and bringing forward, in the course of his address, an 
immense atmount and variety of statistical evidence, going to furnish 
strong, if not conclusive data, on which to form some estimate of the 
loss sustained by the fires, shipwrecks, and other casualties originating 
in the use of intoxicating liquors. 

“Mr. Buckingham mentioned, in support of this portion of his argu- 
ment, that, while officiating as chairman of a committee appointed by the 
House of Commons in England to make investigations on this subject, 
he had estimated the loss positively sustained by the people of Great 
Britain at one sixth part of its entire productive industry, which one 
sixth portion would amount to 50,000,000 pounds sterling, or two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. But the loss jn time, health, and other 
causes not enumerated, but proceeding and arising directly from intem 
perance, would swell this amount to a much more enormous extent. 
In conclusion, he adverted, in pointed terms, to the exceedingly beneficial 
effects of temperance, speaking, he said, from his own actual experi- 
ence and the ample testimony of his friends. His allusions to Wash- 
ington, upon whose birthday this great festival was held, were received 
with the most deafening and enthusiastic applause. Vol. i., p. 179. 


The next puff of the same extraordinary and wonderful 
speech of the member from Oldham, which he quotes him- 
self, in his own behalf, is from ‘the Pennsylvanian,’ of the 
24th February, and is couched in the following grandilo- 
quent phraseology : 


“Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated lecturer, addressed the company. 
He spoke upwards of two hours, and it has rarely been our fortune to 
hear an address which gave more satisfaction, or more completely riv- 
eted the attention. As a speaker, he possesses remarkable ease, flu- 
ency and readiness, combined with a graceful, unaffected manner, 
which invests his subject with additional interest, and immediately 
enlists the feelings of the hearer. His address was characterized by 
great variety. The occasional statistical detail was relieved by the 
fervent appeal and the pertinent anecdote, and~ again the speaker 
would indulge in a humorous delineation of the difficulties which beset 
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his path, especially in the British House of Commons, when setting 
forth as a pioneer in the cause of total abstinence. The sketches of 
scenes of this nature, were dashed off with a vividness and graphic 
force, and at the same time with a freedom from all appearance of straining 
at effect, which rendered them truly delightful, and elicited, as indeed 
the speech did throughout, the most enthusiastic applause. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to fix the attention of a large and mixed audience for any 
length of time, especially when, as in a theatre, their restlessnes does 
not subject them to observation ; and it must have been truly gratifying 
to Mr. Buckingham to see his perfect success in this respect. The 
only feeling among his hearers, when he had concluded, was that of re- 
gret, that his remarks were not extended to a greater length. With 
such advocates, the cause he has epoused cannot fail in making rapid 
progress. At the conclusion of Mr. Buckingham’s speech, refresh- 
ments were served from the long table, which extended the whole 
length of the theatre.” Vol. i. p, 180 181. 


We think a two hours’ speech of Mr. Buckingham, or of 
any other man, even of more ‘surpassing eloquence’ than 
‘the celebrated lecturer; ought to have satisfied a Philadel- 
phia audience. But we, Americans, never tire in our 
admiration of foreigners. We think, when a monarchist 
comes among us, it is an incumbent duty to bend the knee, 
to throw up our caps and cry, ‘ Hear! hear! though the 
first thing he does when he gets home, is to try and spit in 
the faces of those, who have hung upon his skirts and paid 
him obeisance. 

‘A third paper, Mr. Buckingham tells us,— the Penn- 
sylvania Herald, — contained a still longer article than any 
of its contemporaries. The following, which is but a small 
portion of the whole, will show the ‘concurrent opinion of 


the Philadelphia Press : 


“Mr. Buckingham concluded his most eloquent, diversified, power- 
ful, and convincing address by expressing, in warm and affectionate 
terms, his grateful and heartfelt acknowledgments for the high honour 
which had been conferred upon him in this ‘City of Brotherly Love.’ 
Mr. B. sat down amid the warmest demonstrations of applause.” Vol. 
i, p. 181. 


These three ‘flattering’ notices of Mr. Buckingham’s 
speech, transferred from the columns of the ephemeral 
newspapers to his own book on ‘ America, Historical, 
Statistical and Descriptive;—a work intended for two 
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hemispheres, and wrought with a special eye, not only 
to the present age, but to all coming times, will doubt. 
less seal his title to immortality and render his elo- 
quence famous and ‘surpassing’ when ‘cloud capp’d tow- 
ers’ and ‘monumental marble’ are blended in common 
dust. It is unfortunate for this immortal orator, that 
his voice is very deficient in compass. We once had 
the exceeding honor of trying to listen to one of his ‘ cele- 
brated’ lectures in a theatre of much smaller dimensions 
than that of ‘the city of brotherly love, but all our efforts 
to hear the wonderful tales of the ‘travelled’ dignitary, 
were rewarded with only partial success. In our bitter 
anguish, we were ready to exclaim, ‘ What a beautiful bird! 
What magnificent plumage! What a pity that it has no 
voice |’ Perhaps the Philadelphia auditors were deaf, and 
carried speaking-trumpets with them, so that they lost 
nothing of importance. As regards this ‘ public welcome 
in America, if the Temperance Festival in Philadelphia, 
was really got up in order to confer upon Mr. Buckingham 
such honor, he should, also, have borne in mind, that he had 
himself previously contributed to the public expectation, 
by sending a trumpet before him to announce his approach, 
and that all who heard its powerful blast, reasonably an- 
ticipated, that pomp, majesty, glory and ‘surpassing elo- 
quence’ would soon answer to the echo of its reverberation 
through the land. Upon his arrival in New York, he pub- 
lished, through the newspapers, ‘an Address to the People 
of the United States’ which, as a specimen of gratuitous 
assumption and disgusting self-exaltation, has never been 
surpassed in the annals of modern quackery. In it, he tells 
us, that it has fallen to his ‘ lot, to traverse a larger portion 
of the earth’s surface, and to visit a greater number and 
variety of countries, than almost any man living of his 
age; that in so extensive and varied a track as this, the 
personal adventures he experienced, were as varied, as they 
were numerous ; that he may assert with confidence, that 
privation and suffering had been endured by him in almost 
every form, in hunger, thirst, nakedness, imprisonment, 
shipwreck, battle and disease Our sympathies are, doubt- 
less, deeply moved by this touching tale of human suffering, 
and we are ready to admit, without argument, that if such 
a character does not, like St. Paul, deserve the crown of a 
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martyr, it will not be because he lacks ‘ confidence’ to boast 
that he deserves it. 

Mr. Buckingham, also, in the same certificate of his vir- 
tues, tells us that he loves liberty : 





“ No length of travel, no amount of suffering, no blandishments of 
pleasure, no intimidations of tyranny, no debilitation of climate, no va- 
riety of institutions, have been sufficient to abate in me in the slightest 
degree, that ardour of attachment to liberty, civil, political, and religious, . 
which God and Nature implanted in my breast from the cradle, which 

experience fanned into maturity with manhood, and which Providence, 

I trust, will keep alive in my heart to the latest period of my advancing 

age.” Vol. i, p. 488. 


This enthusiastic love of liberty, and of free institutions, 
was certainly well calculated to recommend him to the favor 
of American citizens. 

We are, also, informed by our author, of the persecutions 
he experienced when in India ; how he was banished from 
that country ; and how his property was ‘ destroyed, to the 
extent of not less than two hundred thousand dollars, with 
the prospective certainty of an equal sum, at least, cut off 
and annihilated at a single blow;’ and all this because he 
loved liberty. If, after such representations, the people of 
the United States would not open their purses wide, and 
flock to his lectures in crowds, they must, certainly, have 
had ‘ hearts harder than the nether millstone.’ 

He says, that ‘with the details of this atrocity it is not 
his intention to trouble’ us, but the overt act of troubling us 
with ‘the details’ which the work contains in extenso, shows 
us what a difference there often is, between the delicate 
consideration which words imply, and the positive annoy- 
ance of the conduct of those who utterthem. If we judge 
from his acts, which speak louder than his promises of for- 
bearance, it never was the intention of Mr. Buckingham, 
when he sat down to write his ‘ America, to withhold a 
single syllable of the transaction of which he so loudly com- 
plains, from any of his readers, whether in America or in 
England, but, on the contrary,to turn the whole story of 
his banishment and of the confiscation of his goods,— 
whether deserved or otherwise,—to as profitable an ac- 
count as might be. He tells us, that a Parliamentary com- 
mittee ‘unanimously pronoumced their condemnation’ of 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 30 
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pany, but he does not tells us, that this committee consisted 
of his own special friends,—nor, what is still more to the 
purpose, he does not tell us that Parliament, in consequence 
of their Report, did nothing whatever in the premises, 
He has, however, given us four or five closely printed pages 
of ‘ the details, with which he declined troubling us in the 
‘address to the People of the United States;—and con- 
cluded them with six stanzas of poetry, the offspring of his 
own muse, written just as he was ‘ leaving the shores of 
England’ for the United States, and intended to embody, as 
he tells us, ‘the feelings of indignant disappointment’ with 
which he was inspired by the bad faith of the ministers 
of the crown in England.’ 
We give a specimen of the ‘indignant’ outpouring of 
his wrathful vials: 
“ While from the tall mast the blue signal's still waving, 
And the breeze fills the sails that the morn saw unfurl’d, 
A pang, half indignant, swells my bosom while leaving 
Thy shores, once so famed as the hope of the world ; 
For though to the slave thou canst liberty give, 
And mediate for justice when nations demand, 
Thine own children, when plunder’d, oppress’d and deceiv’d, 
Find nor justice, nor mercy, nor truth at thy hand. 


Believe me, ye faithful and fondly-lov’d few ! 
That wherever my track, at the Line or the Pole, 
The pleasures of Hope, like the Spring’s early dew, 
Will cheer, and refresh, and invig’rate my soul. 
Yes! though driven from Justice, though exiled from friends, 
My heart spurns with scorn base Subserviency’s chain ; 
And where’er my dark course through this banishment bends, 
It will bound with the hope of our meeting again. 


Yet it shall not be always thus heartless and cold 
That thy rulers shall falsely and faithlessly sway ; 
The spirit of freedom which fill’d thee of old, 
Shall call to thy councils men nobler than they. 
Then Party and Faction, together cast down, 
Shall fall before Knowledge and Justice combined, 
And coronet, mitre, and ermine and crown, 
Shall yield to the influence of Virtue and Mind.” Vol. i., p. 486. 


When this English revolution, which is to result from 
the combination and triumph of ‘knowledge and justice’ 
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and ‘virtue and mind,’ takes place, and ‘coronet, mitre, 
ermine and crown’ acknowledge themselves beaten in the 
struggle, Mr. Buckingham will, doubtless, once more come 
forward with his claims, invested with all the irresistible 
power of the highest moral attributes, and the British Par- 
liament, the British Ministry and the British East India 
Company, so obstinate at present in a wrong course, and so 
ignorant of right duty and virtue, will be driven before the 
power of his ‘surpassing eloquence,’ like chaff before the 
storm. He may then, but not before, obtain that ‘justice,’ 
‘mercy’ and ‘truth’ ‘at the hand’ of England, which, for 
reasons best known to herself, are now denied him. 

In the meantime, we do not think that Mr. Buckingham, 
as he is rather unpopular at present in England, could do a 
wiser or a better thing, than, in imitation of (Captain Cook, 
and other great navigators, to prosecute that ‘ voyage round 
the world for the purposes of Discovery, Civilization and 
Commerce combined,’ which he projected in 1830, when 
‘the French Revolution’ of that year, and ‘the passage of 
the Reform Bill’ by the British Parliament, producing ‘ an 
agitation of the public mind, and an entire absorption of 
the public thought and interest in political affairs,’ occasion- 
ed as sudden and as blasting an overthrow of his delicious 
and brilliant reveries about ‘civilization, as the milkmaid 
experienced, when the pail toppled down from her head, and 
the enchanting prospect of eggs, chickens, gowns, gewgaws 
and suitors vanished from her delighted vision, like water 
spilt upon the ground, not to be gathered up again. Mr. 
Buckingham, no wise daunted by slight difficulties, thinks 
it can be gathered upagain. All he wants, he says, of ‘ the 
British Parliament, is a ship and £20,000 outfit. He 
‘should be perfectly willing,’ he declares, ‘though now 
eleven years older, to take the command of such an ex- 
pedition, if it could be prepared and equipped for sea.’ 
Mr. Buckingham has now arrived nearly to the venerable 
age of sixty. We are glad that his courage yet glows like 
the noonday sun, and that the fires of youthful enthusiasm 
and hope are not quite extinguished in his bosom. Jfis a 
small word, a very small word, and, although an obstinate 
one at times, and uncertain in the prospects it holds out, 
even to enterprising adventurers, we do not think it ought 
to stand, like a Chinese wall, between Mr. Buckingham and 
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‘ Discovery, Civilization and Commerce combined.’ The 
British Government, which wields a powerful arm, can 
certainly remove it out of the way by a single bold stroke, 
and we hope, for the sake of Mr. Buckingham, who lost his 
property in the Kast Indies ; and for the sake of the civilized 
world, which is to be rendered far more civilized and 
knowing than it now is, by his wonderful discoveries, that 
without more ado, it will give him the ship he asks for, and 
the £20,000 outfit. If he fails in his application to Eng. 
land, let him go, once more, to generous, chivalrous France. 
The ‘Revolution,’ which lasted only three days, is now 
over, and if the Chamber of Deputies will not open its 
bureau, and give him the needful supply, he may be able, 
perhaps, to touch the heart of Louis Phillippe, the citizen 
king, who has abundant wealth at command, and who will, 
doubtless, be solicitous to immortalize his reign by wreathing 
around his brow the undying laurels of ‘ Discovery, Civili- 
zation and Commercecombined!’ 

As the world is much interested in this matter, it may be 
as well to state, as far as practicable, what this great genius 
and explorer intends to do for it. Every body in the uni- 
versal orbis terrarum is, of course, to derive some essential 
benefit from his researches and discoveries, but more parti- 


cularly the subjects of the crown of England. He gives, 
it is true, ‘ the mere outline of the plan; but the statement 
of these,’ he thinks, ‘will enable every reader to fill up 
much of the details,’ more especially, we conclude, if he 
calls in imagination, the castle-builder, to assist him in the 
operation. He pledges himself to do the following things: 


“The objects that I pledge myself to keep constantly in view during 
the whole of this expedition, and the benefits I may hope to effect by 
it of a public and general nature, will be the following : 

“I. To add to the existing stock of knowledge every new fact that 
can be collected respecting the geography and hydrography of the coasts 
and islands visited, and to make the most ample researches that can 
be effected respecting the statistics, productions, manners, and wants 
of every particular place, as well as to collect specimens of whatever 
may be found to deserve preservation in natural history, botany and 
mineralogy, as well as of the artificial products and native wares, where 
any such exist. 

“II. To introduce into all the ports visited specimens in small quan- 
tities, but in infinite variety, of all the various descriptions of goods 
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manufactured in England, whether in woollens, silks or cottons, in 
metals, glass or earthenware, so as to ascertain by actual experiment 
what particular description of goods are suited to particular markets, 
and what are the quantities, patterns, textures, prices, and other pecu- 
liarities best adapted to each, for the want of which knowledge all the 
evils of overtrading have happened. 

“TII. To add to this distribution of the specimens of English manu- 
factures, the introduction of the useful arts of civilized life, in the shape 
of models, drawings, and descriptions of all the various implements, 
utensils, and conveniences of agriculture, husbandry, and domestic com- 
fort in use among ourselves, as well as seeds, plants, and materials of 
improvement of every kind; and to lay the foundation for the estab- 
lishment of schools of instruction, for increasing, perpetuating, and 
diffusing useful knowledge in every branch.” Vol. i. p. 511. 


He expects aid and codperation from the following classes 
of the community, who are to be benefitted by the voyage: 


“1. From the members of both houses of Parliament: Because the 
information collected in sucha voyage would be more copious and more 
accurate than the desultory evidence of accidental and often unobservant 
and indifferent witnesses, on whose imperfect testimony the Legislature 
is now too often obliged to rely for the facts and opinions which form 
the basis of their commercial measures. 

“2. From the clergy and gentry of England, from the learned and 
liberal professions, and from persons not engaged in any mercantile bu- 
siness: Because the abolition of ignorance, idolatry, and slavery, and 
the advancement of the great interests of humanity, morality, and 
knowledge, will be promoted thereby. 

“ 3. From the bankers, capitalists, and moneyed interests of the 
country : Because every extension of the channels and marts of com- 
werce, and every improvement in the condition of distant nations and 
people, create additional employment for capital, and increase the value 
of their wealth. 

“4. From the general merchants: Because every addition to the 
number of places to which they may trade lessens the chance of evil 
from the shutting up or suspension of their operations in any single 
quarter, and consequently multiplies their chances of gain; and because 
every improvement in the charts of unknown coasts and seas increases 
the safety of navigation and trade. 

“5. From the manufacturers: Because the stagnation under which 
all classes now labour from the increased power of production by means 
of machinery, can only be relieved by the opening new sources of con- 
sumption, and discovering new articles of commercial return. 

“6. From the ship-owners : Because the extreme depression of the 
shipping interest arises from the competition of foreign vessels sailing 
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cheaper than English ones, and occupying the carrying trade of Eu. 
rope; which can only by relieved by extending our maritime trade to 
distant parts of the world, where, from the imperfect knowledge of na- 
vigation and seamanship, no such competition will be met, but the su- 
periority of British skill and experience will secure to British ships by 
far the largest portion of the maritime conveyance. 

“7. From the ladies of England generally: Because one of the 
most distinguishing as well as the most revolting features of Eastern 
manners, and of semi-barbarous life everywhere, is the enslaved and 
degraded condition of women; and because it has been universally 
found that, wherever nations of people become improved in their know- 
ledge, or advanced in the scale of civilization by intercourse with a su- 
perior race, there the condition of women is ameliorated ; and this effect 
becoming again a cause, creates a farther improvement in the condition 
of men; thus augmenting and reproducing good, until at length wives 
become the intellectual and honoured companions, instead of being the 
degraded slaves of their husbands, and mothers become the cultivated 
instructers, instead of being the mere nurses of their children. 

“8, And, lastly: From public literary institutions, and from the con- 
ductors of the public press; because every acquisition made to the 
stores of knowledge increases their power and importance, as the great 
directing engine by which public opinion is regulated and swayed, and 
because al] the preceding classes already enumerated are under the in- 
fluence of their dominion and control.” Vol. i., p. 511, 512. 


To effect these great objects, he admits, is difficult. He 
insists, that an association cannot do it, because, ‘ an associ- 
ation of four or five hundred members only,’ cannot furnish 
the requisite funds, and because, even if they could, they 
would be likely to quarrel among themselves about the 
control and disposition of them. He maintains, therefore, 
that ‘the ship being once floated from the shores of Eng- 
land’ and the outlay supplied ‘at the public expense,’ ‘a 
single directing mind,’ (videlicet his own), ‘assisted only 
by the scientific companions and fellow-officers of the 
voyage, who will be selected with reference to their skill in 
each department of knowledge, will unite energy and pru- 
dence with promptitude, decision and dispatch.” A fair 
prospect of a fine speculation for Mr. Buckingham, and as 
good an one, we fancy, for the people of England, as the 
South Sea scheme, and somewhat less expensive. 

The ‘single directing mind’ of such an expedition ought 
to be a man of rare powers and accomplishments, and such 
Mr. Buckingham insists that he is,—a person every way 
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fitted for so eminently responsible a function ; for he tells 
us, that he was a sailor ‘at nine years of age,’ a sea-captain 
even before he was free ; that he has ‘ visited, in that capa- 
city, almost all parts of the world ;’ that he has ‘adopted the 
costume, learned the tongue, and ‘accustomed himself to the 
manners of almost all countries; that he is ‘sufficiently 
strong, healthy, vigorous and energe tic ; that he has written 
a great many ‘books,’ and delivered a greater number of 
‘discourses and lectures,’ and that ‘not less than one hun- 
dred thousand individuals, in various parts of England, 
stand ready to ‘ confirm’ his ‘ capacity. We think such a 
certificate, from so large a number of persons, of where he 
has been, of what he has seen, done, thought and written,— 
all going to ‘confirm’ his ‘capacity,’ ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the British Parliament, Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, of his unparalleled fitness for this expedition. ‘The 
ship once floated from the shores of England, at the public 
expense,’ let it go in the name of ‘ Discovery, Civilization 
and Commerce combined,’ with colours flying and all sails 
spread, under a fresh breeze, with a noble band of music 
playing all the while, “God save the Queen !” and a sup- 
plement to the same, of “God save the Honorable Joseph 
Silk Buckingham, and prosper his excellent enterprize !” 
And when he returns, let him not forget his ‘pledge, that 
after this voyage round the globe has been performed, and 
the objects accomplished, as far as may be found practicable, 
according to the plan detailed above, a faithful narrative of 
the proceedings of the expedition, from its departure to its 
return, shall be published for the honor of those who may 
contribute to its formation, and, it is hoped, for the benefit of 
the world at large.’ What a prospect of honor and benefit 
is here unfolded to the people of England, ‘aye, and to the 
great globe itself, including the United States of America, 
and the whole Republic of Letters, aii of whom are, sooner 
or later, to rejoice in the ‘narrative!’ What rich mines in 
the hitherto untravelled regions of ‘ Discovery,’ are to be 
brought to light What an ‘infinite number of new relations 
‘Commerce’ is to assume, lessening ‘ the chance of evil from 
the shutting up or suspension of the operations of merchants, 
in any single quarter, and conseqnently multiplying their 
chances of gain! And for the clergy, Mr. Buckingham is 
to accomplish more than all the missionaries have done for 
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the last half century, for ‘ignorance, idolatry and slavery 
are to be abolished, and the ‘great interests of humanity, 
morality and knowledge are to be promoted,’ through his 
instrumentality! To ‘bankers and capitalists,’ he promises 
‘additional employment for capital, and an increase of the 
value of their wealth ;’ to ‘manufacturers, new sources of 
consumption, and new articles of commercial return; to 
‘ship owners,’ new regions, which shall be quite out of the 
reach of ‘competition,’ because ‘the superionority of British 
skill and experience will secure to British ships by far the 
largest portion of the maritime conveyance ;’ ‘ to the ladies 
of England generally, farther improvement,’ because ‘ inter- 
course with a superior race, will augment and reproduce 
good, until at length wives become the intellectual and 
honored companions, instead of being the degraded slaves of 
their husbands, and mothers become the cultivated instruc- 
tors, instead of being the mere nurses of their children ;’ to 
‘public literary institutions, and conductors of the press, 
stores of knowledge, increasing their power and importance!’ 
in short, ‘ civilization, which has been so long in abeyance, 
is to take up the line of march through all civilized and 
uncivilized places, under the control of ‘a single directing 
mind,’ of unquestionable ‘capacity ;’ the golden age is to 
return, and a new utopia to be established, and a work 
entitled, we suppose, “'The Globe, Historical, Statistic and 
Descriptive,” is to be published, for the honor of England, 
for the benefit of the world at large, and for the enrichment 
of the author, all whose losses will be then repaired,—all 
whose feelings of ‘indignant disappointment’ will then be 
assuaged,—and all whose sufferings will then be compen- 
sated, by the final triumph of ‘ Virtue and Mind.’ 

We have neither time nor space to devote to a more elab- 
orate analysis of Mr. Buckingham’s work on ‘ America.’ 
In the course of his travels through the United States, he 
visited almost all our principal cities, and in a ‘statistical’ 
point of view, he has given, we acknowledge, a very fair 
account, predicated on facts, of the population of each, the 
number of their public 5uildings, schools, colleges, jails, 
penitentiaries and charitable institutions, with some very 
creditable remarks on their character and condition. In 
polities, he is liberal, being,—as far any Englishman can 
he,—an advocate of popular rights and an unrestricted com- 
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merce. He has speculated on some topics of interest to the 
American citizen, and on some that are of little or no in- 
terest to any body; but his speculations are neither pro- 
found nor luminous; they add nothing to the stock of 
knowledge already attained, and are certainly not likely to 
enhance the claims of English literature. - He puts forth, 
as a novelty, a theory maintained with great ability by 
Adair, nearly half a century ago, that ‘the Indians. of 
America are descendants of some of the lost tribes of 
Israel.’ He has devoted three long, tedious and unnecessary 
chapters to a history of the Shakers, of whose moral charac- 
ter he entertains a much more exalted opinion, than Mr. 
Marryatt expressed in his ‘ Diary.’ He differs also from that 
author, in approving of ‘the voluntary system’ adopted in 
this country, for the support of public worship, in prefer- 
ence toa Church Establishment, and expresses his con- 
viction that it, upon the whole, works well. His views 
on the subject of an international copyright law, are, as we 
before remarked, just and liberal. He is, however, an in- 
veterate enemy of our Southern policy and institutions, and 
his representations, in regard to them, are gross, unjust and 
mischievous. In conclusion, we cannot think Mr, Buck- 
ingham has done very much to build up a literary reputa- 
tion in the work before us. He possesses respectable talents, 
considerable curiosity, and a disposition often to interfere 
in matters, where he can shed no light, and where his aid is 
not solicited, joined to an indomitable resolution to claim all 
the honor of introducing changes and improvements in the 
state of society which have been effected by others. His 
acquirements are miscellaneous, but superficial; he is more 
inclined todogmatize than to reason,on all subjects ; to assert 
boldly and groundlessly, than to inquire thoroughly and to 
ascertain facts; and the predominant characteristic of his 
mind, like that of many of his countrymen who have honored 
America with their visits, is self-conceit, an assumption of 
extraordinary merit and capacity, which is not justified by 
any thing he has actually accomplished for society, or for 
letters, and which, ace ordingly, may be supposed to rest on 
a very uncertain foundation. 
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Arr. VillL—ZJncidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas and Yucatan. By Joun L. Stepnens. In 
2 vols. 8vo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1841. 


The volumes, whose title stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle, are well deserving of an attentive perusal. They 
contain much information, interesting and curious, con- 
cerning a portion of our Continent little known. But they 
are, to us, chiefly valuable, for the plain and unpretending 
account, as well as for the elegant engravings of the ruins of 
the city of Copan which they contain. Our object, at 
present, is, simply to give the general reader some idea of 
the size, and magnificence of these ruins. ‘The limits of 
our review are too narrow to permit an abstract of the 
voyage. 

It may be said with propriety, that Mr. Stephens has dis- 
covered the city of Copan. For, until the publication of 
these volumes, the mass knew nothing of its existence. 
Huarros, the historian of Guatemala, who wrote in A. D, 
1700, and Col. Galinda, an agent of the Central American 
Government, had previously given, to the lovers of anti- 
quities, some taste of their immensity and richness. The 
former, however, merely repeated idle rumours, whilst the 
latter, from want of an artist, was unable to furnish copies 
of the ruins, without which, no correct idea can ever be 
formed of their appearance. That these ruins should so 
long continue almost unknown to the civilized world, is 
not to be considered wonderful, when it is remembered, that 
to the ignorant, unenterprizing and jealous dominion of 
Spain over this region, has succeeded the confusion and dis- 
tress of civil strife. 'They are buried, too, in a wilderness, 
which has never been entirely explored, and which is sit- 
uated in a remote and obscure portion of a State, offering 
few attractions to the traveller. Even the people of the 
neighboring country seem to have known of their exist- 
ence only from rumor,—and others, residing within a few 
miles, had never visited them. 

After a fatiguing, but not uninteresting journey, which 
is described with great spirit and vraisemblance, Mr. Ste- 
phens and his friend and artist, Mr. Catherwood, reached 
the neighborhood of the ancient and deserted city of Copan. 
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The suspicions of the ignorant people around it, hindered 
him in the prosecution of his examination. These were 
finally removed, and to secure himself against further inter- 
ruption, ‘I,’ (says Mr. Stephens,) ‘paid fifty dollars for the 
city of Copan’ ‘The dense forest, so thick as almost to ex- 
clude the light of day, rendered the exploration a most dif- 
ficult and painful task. 'To do it, perfectly, it would have 
been necessary to cut down the whole surrounding forest, 
and burn the trees. ‘The travellers, therefore, resolved, 
first to obtain drawings of the sculptured columns which 
there abound. And, in order to do this, the overhanging 
trees must be removed, and the ground cleared. Animated 
with the spirit of enthusiasts, and having fallen upon a 
new, and virgin bed of antiquarian novelty, they commenc- 
ed their task with great ardor. 'The beauty of the sculp- 
ture, the solemn stillness of the woods, the desolation of the 
city, the mystery, that hung over the fate of its inhabitants, 
rendered their labors, intensely, painfully exciting. The 
living and the dead, the present and-the past, were brought 
into touching contrast. 

The City of Copan was situated on the left bank of a river, 
of the same name, in the midst of one of the most fertile 
valleys of Honduras. Its extent cannot now be discovered; 
but the immense size, the richness, and workmanship of 
the ruins, lead to the conclusion, that it was once large and 
populous. ‘These ruins extend about two miles in length, 
from north to south, along the banks of the river, covered 
with huge trees, vines and moss, which tell the gazer, that, 
there, solitude has been undisturbed since the disappear- 
ance of their former masters. ‘The principal ruin is the 
Temple. ‘The river wall, formed of massy stones, alone 
remains, in a comparatively perfect state, being in height 
about ninety feet, and almost six hundred and twenty four 
feet in length. ‘The other sides of the area of the temple 
seem to have been formed of ranges of steps, rising gradu- 
ally, likeaterrace. Standing or sitting upon these terraces, 
the citizens of Copan could witness the solemn services and 
ceremonies of their religion. Before them, in the midst of 
the area, stood the idols, and their appropriate altars,—the 
chosen priesthood,—the sacrifices, whose smoke ascended 
to heaven from this magnificent temple, whose only roof 
was “the most excellent canopy, the air,—the brave o’er- 
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hanging firmament,—the majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire.” As in the Coliseum at Rome, thousands could easily 
have been accommodated in this magnificent theatre. The 
area contains the broken fragments of many stone idols, 
gigantic in their proportions. No attempt seems to have 
been made to sculpture accurately any part of the human 
frame, except the hands and face. ‘Their limbs are but 
rudely delineated, and exhibit a striking similarity in their 
positions. ‘The height of the idols varies from eleven to 
thirteen feet. 

But the most perfect remains are now found at a short 
distance from the temple, within terraced walls, probably 
once connected with the main structure. These give to the 
ruins of Copan their distinctive character. Before each of 
them is an altar of stone, which, from the grooves in the top, 
are supposed to have been used for the sacrifice of animals, 
—perhaps of human beings. Upon some of these altars are 
apparently recorded important events,—perhaps an account 
of the history and character of the person represented by the 
idol,—being ornamented with human figures, seated cross- 
legged, in the oriental fashion, upon an hieroglyphic. The 
serpent, too, is one of the ornaments. These figures have 
breastplates, and one of the principal of them holds in his 
hand an instrumerit which may be considered a sceptre. 
The idol most admired by Mr. Stephens, he thus describes: 


“ Tt is one of the most beautiful in Copan, and in its workmanship, is 
equal to the finest Egyptian sculpture. Indeed, it would be impossible, 
with the best instruments of modern times, to cut stones more per- 
fectly. It stands at the foot of a wall of steps, with only the head and 
part of the breast rising above the earth. The rest is buried, and pro- 
bably as perfect as the portion which is now visible. When we first 
discovered it, it was buried up tothe eyes. Arrested by the beauty of 
the sculpture, and by its solemn and mournful position, we commenced 
excavating. As the ground was level up to that mark, the excavation 
was made by loosening the earth with the machete, and scooping it out 
with the hands. As we proceeded, the earth formed a wall around, and 
increased the labor. The Indians struck so carelessly with the ma- 
chetes, that, afraid to let them work near the stone, we cleared it with 
our own hands. It was impossible, however, to continue; the earth 
was matted together by roots, which entwined and bound the monu- 
ment. It required a complete throwing out of the earth, for ten or 
twelve feet around; and without any proper instruments, and, afraid of 
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injuring the sculpture, we preferred to let it remain, to be excavated 
by ourselves at some future time, or by some future traveller.” Vol. i. 


p. 151. 
He thus describes another idol : 


“The beard is of a curious fashion, and joined to the moustache and 
hair. The ears are large, though not resembling nature ; the expres- 
sion is grand ; the mouth partly open, and the eye-balls seem starting 
from their sockets : the intention of the sculptor seems to have been to 
excite terror. The feet are ornamented with sandals, probably of the 
skin of some wild animals, in the fashion of the day. The back of this 
monument contrasts remarkably with the horrible picture in front. It 
has nothing grotesque, cr pertaining to the rude conceits of Indians, 
but is noticeable for its extreme grace and beauty. In our daily walks, 
we often stopped to gaze on it, and the more we gazed, the more it 
grew upon us. Others seemed intended to inspire terror, and with 
their altars before them, sometimes suggested the idea of a blind, big- 
oted, and superstitious people, and sacrifices of human victims. This 
one always left a pleasing impression ; and there was a higher interest, 
—for we considered, that in its medallion tablets, the people, who 
reared it, had published a record of themselves, through which we might 
one day hold conference with a perished race, and unveil the mystery 
that hung over the city.” Vol. i, p. 152. 


The idols and altars are all made of a single block of 
stone, which was cut out of the neighboring mountains. 
The quarries may still be seen, at the distance of about two 
miles fromthe ruins. ‘The stone is of a ‘soft grit’. How the 
huge masses were transported over the irregular and broken 
surface, between the city and the mountains, cannot now be 
imagined. 

“ In many places,” says Mr. Stephens, “ were blocks which had been 
quarried out, and rejected for some defect ; and at one spot, midway in 
aravine leading toward the river, was a gigantic block, much larger 
than any we saw in the city, which was, probably, on its way thither, 
to be carved and set up as an ornament, when the labours of the work- 
men were arrested. It remains, a memorial of human plans baffled.” 


It is remarkable, that the ornaments of these idols and 
altars differ from those of all other countries. Battle scenes, 
warriors and weapons constitute the chief subjects of the 
sculptor’s art. But here, none such are found. Monkeys, 
crocodiles and serpents, alone decorate, or rather deform 
these specimens of sculpture. And this entire absence of all 
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those scenes of warlike glory, with which even the most 
refined of ancient, as well as modern nations, delight to 
deck their public structures, induces us to believe the people 
of this region to have been mild and inoffensive. So far, no 
specimen has been found of iron, or indeed of any other metal, 
—no ornaments to explain the manners and customs,— 
nothing which reveals the history of the daily life of this 
people. Imagination can people the palaces at Uxmal and 
Palenque, deserted and waste, with invisible, yet potent 
spirits. But the living, actual man, as he lived, moved, and 
had his being, it cannot restore, nor conceive. At Copan, 
neither palace nor private house survives the ruin of its in- 
habitants. As the cross, that the traveller of the Appenine 
meets in his way, marks where some wayfarer fell, so the 
temple of Copan marks the spot where a rich and great peo- 
ple perished. 

The ruins of Palenque and Uxmal deserve a more parti- 
cular notice than we have given them. But our limits do 
not allow further notice of these volumes; indeed, no lan- 
guage can, without the aid of engravings, or other copies, 
convey adequate and correct ideas of these ruins. 

Mr. Stephens is of opinion, that the style of architecture 
common to these ruins, is indigenous, and not derived from 
any other people. ‘I set out,’ says the author, ‘ with the 
proposition that they are not Cyclopean, and do not resem- 
ble the works of Greek or Roman ; there is nothing in 
Europe like them.’ After having compared these ruins 
with those of India and Egypt, he can discern no resem- 
blances. The lofty columns, the deep and labyrinthine ex- 
cavations of the Hindoo architecture are wanting. This is 
the more remarkable as the surface of the country, abound- 
ing in mountainous elevations, seems to invite their con- 
struction. All the remains now existing, rise from natural 
or artificial mounds. They are, in truth, the remains ofa 
people skilled in architecture, sculpture, drawing and, 
doubtless, other cognate but more perishable arts. These, 
with the refinement and cultivation inseparable from them, 
grew up wild and beautiful, without models and without 
masters, in a land far off from the seats of the ancient 
kingdoms of the world. 

Mr. Stephens attributes the construction of these edifices 
to the people who inhabited the country at the time of its 
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invasion by the Spaniards. Either they or their not very 
distant progenitors reared them. ‘Their present ruin and 
desolation may have been occasioned by these invaders. 
It is well known, that in the city of Mexico, every house 
was razed to the ground,—-every temple destroyed,—every 
fort dismantled,—idols overthrown,—palaces burned, and 
the people and their princes reduced into common slavery. 
The mournful lament of the good Las Casas, over the dis- 
tress and misery of the poor defenceless Indian, will be re- 
membered. The people, and the land, suffered a worse 
scourge than Heaven, in its anger, ever inflicted. 

We understand that Mr. Stephens has returned to Mexico, 
for the purpose of continuing his researches. We hope that 
his past success is but the ‘ happy prologue to the swelling 
act of the imperial theme,—the discovery of that mys- 
terious city, seen from the topmost range of the Cordilleras, 
of unconquered, unvisited, and unsought aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. 
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Arr. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— On International Copyright, in a Letter to the Hon. William 
C. Preston, Senator of the United States. Suum Cuique. By 
Francis Liezer. Wiley & Putnam, Broadway, New-York, and 
Paternoster Row, London. 1840. 


It is rather late in the day to notice Professor Lieber’s pamphlet, 
but the importance of the subject, which has not yet been acted upon 
by our government as it should have been, will justify us, we trust, 
in the eyes of our readers. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the author of this pamphlet is 
not a Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Letters, and that a little more 
attention to the rules of Blair, and of other elementary works on com. 
position, would have made him a better writer than he now is. His style 
is frigid, jejune, angular, thorny and indigestible. His sentences march 
into the columns they occupy, one after another, like undisciplined 
militia-men, without grace or order, and arrayed in as checkered a 
costume as Fallstaff’s men on ‘a training day.’ We might par- 
don those characteristics of style which are inseparable from the 
constitution of mind and general tone of thinking, if our Professor, who 
has condescended to enlighten the reading public of England and 
America on the subject of books and bookmaking, only wrote English, 
the language he has selected as the vehicle of his speculations. We 
are sorry, owing to the position he occupies as a Professor in one of our 
Colleges, that we cannot award to him this measure of literary ex- 
cellence. We have no doubt that Professor Lieber, since he has been 
in our country, has used every possible exertion to learn our language, 
and it is exceedingly unfortunate, as he is ambitious of literary laurels, 
that he should have failed in the effort, unless he regards as laurels, 
such phrases as the following: ‘That law which springs up spon- 
taneously from out the intercourse of the people’ p.14. We have never 
heard of a spontaneous law before, and that may account for our igno- 
rance of the fact, that any law springs from out the intercourse of the 
people. We are not ignorant, however, that the following sentence has 
more force in it than tasteful embellishment: “Whatever a man 
righteously or lawfully produces by his own hands, and with his own 
sweat, is his.” p. 15. This is true. Noone can doubt that the pam- 
phlet before us is Professor Lieber’s, even though the perspiration 
might not have stood on his forehead in the course of his elaboration of 
it. It is ‘righteously’ his, and ‘ lawfully’ too, if the law would only give 
it to him, which, as the law, it seems, has a will of its own, it may be 
persuaded to do without great reluctance, under the circumstances. 
‘There is no other meaning to the word of owning.” p. 16. Ofand 
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owning are two words in our language, the one a preposition, and the 
other a participle, and to blend them together and make one word of 
them, is obviously a confounding of the parts of speech. Again: “ If 
there exisis any species of property, not made by government, but 
existing by its own spontaneous right, and which requires to be acknow- 
ledged by way of protection on the part of government, it is literary 
property.” p. 17. Jf there exists: It is a rule of grammar,—to say 
nothing of rhetoric,—that the subjunctive mode should follow the con- 
junction, 7 “If,” then, “ there exist ;” but we fancy there does not 
exist “any species of property existing by is own spontaneous right.” 
It must be first proved, that there is such a thing as @ spontaneous right. 
Where shall we look for it in rerum natura? Where shall we find it, 
either in the world or out of it? It is a spontaneous thought, we imagine, 
of Professor Lieber’s genius. If there be a spontaneous right, and a 
spontaneous law too, as our Professor insists, then let the right and the 
law, of their own accord, and by their own sovereign will and pleasure, 
settle this great question about literary property, wherever and when- 
ever they choose to do so. Why trouble the American Congress about 
the matter! And why perplex the pamphlet buyers in Paternoster Row 
respecting a thing, in which they have no possible manner of concern ? 
If law and right are free agents, and will not attend to their duty, let 
Professor Lieber address his arguments to them ; perhaps they may be 
convinced ; let him touch their consciences; perhaps they may be 
awakened to a sense of their wrong doings, and, like penitent sinners, 
may try to do better in future. Again: “ Does the author, who asks 
protection against such injury, claim any thing more but what every 
human being has a right to claim?’ p. 52. Once more: “Is this a 
state of things, as two gentlemen would like to exist between them ?” 
p. 53. We think that is such a sentence as they would not like to utter, 
in conversation or print, if they had ever read Lowth. 

We had sincerely hoped that these, and such like phrases, which 
occur in the Professor’s pamphlet, were typographical blunders, and 
locked, but in vain, to see them corrected in a table of errata. The 
pamphlet is printed in the very best style of the American press, and, 
as far as the mechanical execution is concerned, it could not have been 
better done. We do not deny that it contains some well written sen- 
tences, and even paragraphs, but these, we are compelled to say, are 
exceptions to the general character of the composition. 

Professor Lieber quotes from the Austrian publishers, whom, we sup- 
pose, he translated, as follows: 


* “The book is no intellectual, independent thing . . . . it is a piece of manu- 
facture upon paper, with signs of thoughts printed upon it. It contains no 
thoughts”(sic!); “these must be presumed to be in the head of the intelligent reader. 
-... It is an article of trade, which we obtain for money ; every government, 
however, has the duty to stem the unavoidable export of national capital,” (here 
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we have the old, beautiful theory of the balance of trade,) “to encourage the 
domestic manufacture of goods first produced in foreign countries” (sic!), “‘ and 
by no means to impede the industry of its own citizens, for the enrichment of 
foreign manufacturers.” (sic!)’ pp. 27, 28. 


We do not know whether or not government has the dutw to stem. 
That, of course, is a question of political casuistry, but we very much 
fear that the Professor was unwell, when he translated the above pas- 
sage, and threw in so often the adverb, ‘sic!’ with an exclamation point 
after it, by way of commentary. It seems to us to savour very much of 
dyspepsia, or the hiccoughs. It reminds us exceedingly of a rhyme or 
two which we heard in our childhood : 

* Then let the cannakin” (hiccough!) “ clink, clink ! 
A soldier’s a man, (hiccough!) and man’s life’s but a span, 
Then let a soldier have drink, drink” (hiccough!). . 

We are averse to Latin quotations, unless they are introduced with 
great judgment and good taste, for they sometimes constitute the only 
claims which writers have to literature. But this (‘sic!’) is not a quo- 
tation, but an original idea of Prof-ssor Lieber, and, as it is clothed ina 
dead and learned language, we will translate it for the benefit of those 
of our readers who are not versed in the classics. The word ‘sic!’ then, 
is Latin, beyond a doubt, and, in the English tongue, it signifies so, and 
nothing more nor less. A parenthesis being drawn around it, and an 
exclamation point placed after it, in order to give it point and excite 
amazement, it will stand thus: (so/). In its English dress, it is a word 
often used by jockeys, in calming a restive horse. They pat the horse 
on the neck, and in a caressing and soft tone, say, “So! Nero. So! so!” 
and the word acts like a charm upon the furious beast. In like manner, 
our Professor seems to regard the passage from the Austrian publishers 
in the light of a hard-trotting, unbroken colt, of good bottom, whom he has 
mounted, in order to exhibit his horsemanship, and, as Fanny rears and 
plunges, the Professor pats her on the neck, and cries, “So! so! Fanny. Sic! 
sic !”’ But Fanny plunges still, not knowing that she carries a Professor 
proudly on her back, and, we fear the vicious nag, notwithstanding his 
expostulations and caresses, may unhorse him at last, to the soiling of 
his inexpressibles and his literary laurels. The sacred Nine, however, 
forbid so lamentable a catastrophe ! 

We are not aware that Professor Lieber, in the production before us, 
has shed any additional light upon the long agitated subject of literary 
property, and the rights and claims of authors. He has, it is true, em- 
bodied most of the facts and arguments which may be employed to prove 
the justice and necessity of a radical change in our legislation, on the 
subject of copyright, and, if his views had been expressed in a style less 
clumsy and artificial, and more ]uminous, they would have been better 
appreciated, and would have produced greater effect. 

There can be no doubt that we have done England most foul wrong in 
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the matter of her literature. We cannot deny it. Ever since we have 
been an independent and a reading people,—for such we are,— 
we have seized upon the property of British authors, the most glorious of 
them, and sometimes the most needy,—upon the property of British 
reviewers, and the equitable title they have to their own productions, 
and, contrary to right, justice and equity, we have converted this property 
to our own use, without rendering back the slightest compensation to its 
real owners. If we have not been guilty of felony, and do not deserve to 
be suspended for what we have done, between heaven and earth, on a 
gibbet, we yet stand fairly convicted of an offence that does not fall far 
short of it,—of that offence, which, in the language of the law, is called 
trover and conversion. We have perpetrated this barbarous act in spite of 
England, maddened by our injustice, in the face Of high heaven, whose in- 
dignation will not long slumber, and in the presence of all civilized nations, 
looking on and scoffing at us for the iniquity, and turning their backs upon 
us with scorn. We shall reply, however, What care we for old England, 
or her rights, or the rights of her authorst England is a monarchy, and 
America is a republic, and we are freemen, and have the privilege of 
doing as we please. Yes! with our own property, but not with the pro- 
perty of other people. Is there no comity to be observed among nations? 
Are we to have no respect to faith, to honor, to justice, to fair dealing ? 
Are we to be pirates, governed by no principle, simply because we are 
American citizens! Besides, we do care about England, much as we 
may assert the fact to be otherwise. We care about her literature, we 
care about the rare productions of her scholars and men of genius, and 
we seize upon and appropriate them, wherever we can find them, and 
make money out of them, to fillour own pockets, even when their authors 
and owners are starving, perhaps, for a morsel of bread, ina garret, and 
the sheriff is at the door, to drag them off to prison for debts which they 
cannot pay, because we have defrauded them! Is this American liberty? 
If it be, it is not American justice. But, perhaps we shall say, in justifi- 
cation of our course, the mind is spirit, not matter, and thoughts are 
spiritual, intangible, uncontrollable, outgoing and spreading every where, 
without limit, and we cannot reach them, grasp them and bind them 
down to any single spot of earth, as we can our lands and negroes and 
merchandize, and say, This is our property, or any man’s property, and it 
is not lawful to touch it. It is true, that thought is spiritual, but it is not 
true, because it is so, that it may not be seized upon and controlled, and 
appropriated and bound down in books, till it becomes tangible and mate- 
rial property; for this, we all know, is done every day, and when it is 
done, the author has, or ought to have, as complete a property in the 
books which he has produced, with great mental toil and industry, as the 
day-laborer, who works with his hands, has, or ought to have, in the 
wages of his labour, as complete a property as any man has, in the house 
he lives in, and for which he has paid down the last fraction. He has 
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a right,—a clear and undeniable right to it, and he ought to have it, 
with the power of transmitting it, wherever in the wide world it is, to 
his children, and his children’s children. This is the only just and liberal 
doctrine, in respect to the right and property which authors have in their 
own productions ; but it does not seem to please our people, who care 
little about authors, provided they can have their own tastes gratified at 
any rate. They call for a cheap literature,—get it where they 
may,—and they boast that they have it in this country,—and so 
they have. But where does it come from? From foreign 
countries. Do we pay duties on its importation? None at all. We 
get it quite free from duties. How, then, do we get it? Through the 
hands of our American publishers. Do they pay any thing for it? 
A mere trifle on single volumes,—an amount not worthy to be mentioned; 
but they give us a cheap literature! Yes, but obtained at what 
costly sacrifices of honor and honesty! A cheap literature it is, 
but yet, often, an obnoxious one, because it is a foreign literature, 
replete with foreign and unwholesome doctrines, and often with remarks 
and assertions insulting to the land of our birth, and the soil of our 
American glory. But even admitting that it is all that it ought to be, 
and all that American readers might wish it to be, shall we purchase it 
of the American vendor, on such terms as those to which we have al- 
luded, merely because it is cheap literature, and we may get it for little 
or nothing! However excellent and desirable it may be,—and such, 
on many accounts, it is, we would rather say to him, Thy literature 
perish with thee, if the grace of life, and the light of letters and genius 
are to be procured at the expense of our country’s honor, at the sacrifice 
of those principles, without which life has no grace, and genius no 
renown, that are worth possessing. 

If foul injustice be done to England by this insatiable avarice and 
boundless rapacity and spirit of license of our country, a deep and crush- 
ing,and overpowering injury is also inflicted, by the same selfish propen- 
sities, on our own authors and reviewers. This is well known, for it is 
the subject of every day comment. Our authors cannot get a hearing 
before the public,—however meritorious, however deserving of encou- 
ragement,—because our American publishers will not buy their manu- 
scripts, even at half cost, when they can get, for nothing, British books, 
ready printed to their hands, without the trouble of decyphering a bad 
chirography. And the same obstacles exist to the circulation and pat- 
ronage of our reviews in this country. Our people do not encourage 
them with a generous and patriotic spirit, and why? simply because 
they can get British reviews, which occupy all their leisure time for 
reading, for nothing, or for next to nothing. Every one is aware, that 
cheap editions of the foreign reviews, for which the publishers pay 
nothing, either to government for the copyright, or to writers for literary 
labor, and to nobody else, except their own printers and paper-makers, 
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are continually issued from the American press, and that half a dozen of 
them, of different kinds, may be furnished to subscribers, and with a 
profit to the publishers, at a cost actually less than the real expense of 
the annual subscription for a single copy of this review, published in 
this city, got up in the style in which it now appears, and including the 
compensation afforded to writers for their articles. This is a positive fact, 
and a melancholy one, and every one that knows any thing, knows 
ittobe so. English travellers tell the world, that we have no American 
literature, and if this be the case, (which yet we do not admit to the full 
extent of the assertion), what is the cause of it? Is it not perfectly 
apparent? It is because the whole country is flooded with foreign, 
particularly with British literature. Our authors are not en- 
couraged to write books, because they are not paid for writing them, 
and literature is not a profession in this country, as it is in England, 
because we do nothing to sustain it. It is impossible for American au- 
thors, and for American reviewers to sustain a fair competition with 
British authors and British reviewers; they are completely broken 
down in the struggle to get uppermost, and to assume their proper 
position before the American public, and before the world, nor could 
any other result, under the circumstances, have been anticipated. 

Who is to blame for this state of things? The publishers! By no 
means. ‘They are as honest and high-minded a class of men as is to 
be found in America,—intelligent, active, studious to please, exercising 
a sound judgment as to the character of books, and publishing only 
such as they think will be useful to the public and acceptable to their 
readers. But our publishers, with all their excellent qualities of mind 
and heart, and their desire to do what is perfectly justifiable under the 
circumstances, are stil] nothing but men, and like all other men, they 
must obtain a livelihood, and, if they avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities even to make a fortune by their vocation, who is to hinder 
them, or accuse them for sodoing! We certamly shall cast no re- 
proaches upon them. ‘They have, doubtless, done what they could for 
our American authors, consistently with their own interests. No man 
will pay an American tailor a high price for a superfine coat, when he 
can get an English coat of as good a quality, and which fits him every 
way as well, without paying any thing for it, or what may be regarded 
as next to nothing. Who, then, is to be inculpated for this condition of 
things, which bears so hardly and so intolerably upon the claims and 
prospects of American authors and American literature? The Federal 
Government, which has the power to remedy the evil, but will not do it, 
because it is of opinion that the people at large, throughout the country, 
who read books, are satisfied with things as they are, prefer a cheap 
literature, let it come from what quarter it will, and are, therefore, not 
solicitous that there should be any innovating legislation, however just 
and however loudly called for, on the subject. We say that our 
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Government will not interfere in this matter, and do what is just and 
liberal both to English and American authors, and what is absolutely 
necessary to foster and build up American literature, and we speak 
advisedly, for at a recent session of Congress, a most respectable 
petition was presented to that body, signed by all the most eminent 
living authors of Great Britain, and sustained, as well as we remember, 
by a similar petition from our own American authors, remonstrating 
against the injustice of the proceedings we complain of, and praying 
Congress to prevent them in future, by the immediate passage of some 
wholesome and curative regulations, and, notwithstanding these petitions 
were brought forward, and the prayer of them ably sustained and in- 
sisted on by all the eloquence of Mr. Clay and the equal eloquence of 
Mr. Preston, our considerate legislators turned a deaf ear to the whole 
application, or did nothing effectualto promote the objects intended by it. 

All this while, England looks on, seriously provoked, no doubt, that 
American democrats should appropriate to their own use, without re- 
compense, the choicest productions of English literature, but secretly 
delighted, notwithstanding their losses of a just profit, that these same 
democrats, as far as British doctrines are calculcated to revolutionize 
our country, are employing British weapons in order to cut their own 
throats. 





2.— Sir Thomas More—His Life and Times illustrated from his own 
Writings, and from Contemporary Documents, by W. JosEru 
Watter, late of St. Edmund’s College, Baltimore. Published 
by Fielding Lucas, Jr. No. 138 Market-street, Baltimore. 1840. 


We have read, with no little interest, this beautiful memoir of one 
of earth’s noblest sons. It is written in an easy, graceful and un- 
affected style, and is wholly free from that grandiloquence and affectation 
of sublimity, which so often pervade the memoirs of the great and dis- 
tinguished. The object of the writer is, as should ever be the case in 
biographical sketches, to give a plain and simple narrative, illustrative 
of the character, habits and mode of life, thought and action, of a re- 
markable and renowned individual. His purpose is to direct the reader’s 
attention to the subject of his narrative, and not to fix it upon himself. 
The elegance of style, the beauty of diction, and the finely moulded 
sentence are al] unthought of, the writer himself is forgotten, and we are 
revelling in an uninterrupted contemplation of the incidents and events, 
the thoughts and feelings, which made a part of the life and times of 
Sir Thomas More. Thus should it be. We wish not to be turned from 
our admiration of a character like his, to the scanning of high-sounding 
epithets and elegantly formed periods. The mind, once occupied with 
what is truly lofty and ennobling,—once kindled by a contemplation of 
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soul-stirring thoughts and heroic deeds, turns not without repugnance 
to pay a passing compliment to an author’s taste or abilities, more par- 
ticularly when such a course seems to be expected. It is not what is 
termed fine writing,—it is not the melodious flow of sweet sounds, of 
Xolian concords, the offspring of the unstable winds, that make a 
biography pleasing or useful. It is the art, if so we may call it, of 
telling the truth with an honest countenance,-—an art, which, however 
strange it may seem, is by no means common. Writers are generally 
too fond of displaying their rhetorical powers and acquirements, to be 
willing to content themselves with giving a plain, straightforward 
narrative, and thus their vanity has deprived them of the greatest 
praise, that of making the subject of the work absorb the reader’s whole 
attention. Asa general fact, biographies would be far more interesting 
and useful, if the writers of them would bear in mind, that words cannot 
add to real greatness, and that a lofty, noble and pure mind, can never 
be so well portrayed as by a simple narrative of the events which called 
it into thought and action, or that have been the result of its efforts. 

No character could be better fitted, than that of Sir Thomas 
More, to excite respect and admiration in every lover of virtue and in- 
telligence, nor could one be found more worthy of regard, as a mode] for 
the imitation of the youth of the present day. As perhaps, many of our 
readers have never perused the biography of this illustrious man, it may 
be interesting to state, in as brief a manner as possible, some of the 
leading events of his life, and also to bring in view some of the charac- 
teristic points of his mind and heart. We have another object in doing 
this, and that is to do justice to the author of this book, by making a few 
extracts, which may be taken as a fair sample of the entire composition. 

Thomas More, the only son of Sir John More, was born in London 
in 1480, in the 20th year of the reign of Edward the 4th. He received 
the first rudiments of his education in the school of St. Anthony, of 
which Nicholas Hall was master, ‘under whom,’ to use More’s own 
expression, he ‘rather greedily devoured than leisurely chewed’ his 
grammar rules. We next find him ‘an inmate in the house and at- 
tached to the retinue of Cardinal Morton, one of Henry the seventh’s 
most favored and valuable ministers.’ In those days, says our author, 
‘ayoung gentleman did not think it beneath his dignity to serve a kind 
of regular apprenticeship to some noble master ; to wait at his table, to 
carry his train, and perform a hundred little duties, which, in our more 
refined age, would be termed ‘menial offices.’ ‘By means of this 
voluntary humiliation he became known to the great, he found oppor- 
tunities for acquiring useful information, and was prepared, in those 
miniature courts, for future eminence in the palace and at the council 
board.’ From the house of Cardinal Morton, young More was trans- 
ferred to Oxford College. Here he remained two years, and *‘ profited 
exceedingly,’ says Roper, ‘in rhetoric, logic and philosophy ; proving 
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what wonders wit and diligence can accomplish, when united, as they 
seldom are, in one principal student.’ At Oxford, More formed an in- 
timacy with Erasmus, one of the most profound and distinguished 
scholars of his age, with whom he ever afterwards kept up a corres- 
pondence. From his early youth, to the extreme of life, he was ever a 
sincere and devoted Catholic, often subjecting himself to great aus. 
terites and privations in accordance with the dictates of a creed which he 
thoroughly believed and unceasingly maintained. Soon after leaving 
the university, he entered upon the study of the law, in which he made 
very rapid and thorough advances. In 1507, More was married at the 
age of 27. In the choice of a wife, he displayed (singular as the ob- 
servation may appear) a remarkable degree of benevolence, and which, 
with all our deference for Sir Thomas More, we should hardly be willing 
to approve or to follow,—nor can we, with a clear conscience, recom- 
mend his course to the imitation of young men in the same predicament. 
We give the account as by our author : 

“In the number of his friends was Mr. John Colte, of Newhall, in Essex. 
He was a gentleman of good family, who had three daughters, whose personal 
accomplishments, and “ honest conversation,” attracted the attention of More, 
who was now in his twenty-seventh year. It appears that inclination directed 
him to the second of these young ladies, “‘and yet,” says Roper, “‘ when he 
considered, within himself, that this would be a grief, and a kind of underrating 
to the eldest, to see her younger sister preferred before her, he, out of com- 


pon settled his fancy upon the eldest, and soon after married her, with all 
er friends’ good liking.” 


The year subsequent to his marriage, More was elected to a seat in 
the House of Commons, in which station he performed his duty with 
great ability and fidelity. While a member of that body, he rendered 
himself obnoxious to the king, by his resistance to some of the ex- 
orbitant demands of an avaricious monarch, and in consequence, was 
compelled to retire to private life, which, perhaps, was of no disadvan- 
tage, as it enabled him to perfect himself in those studies, upon which 
he had so lately entered, and also to produce some light compositions, 
which exhibit the vivacity and humor of which he was so abundant- 
ly possessed. The next year witnessed the accession, to the throne 
of England, of that monster of humanity, Henry the eighth, and, shortly 
after, More procured the appointment of under sheriff of London. Of 
his conduct in this office, our author remarks : 


* No one, who ever filled this situation, went through more causes than More ; 
no one decided them more uprightly, often remitting the fees to which he was 
entitled from the suitors. His deportment, in this capacity, endeared him ex- 
tremely to his fellow citizens.” 


His first wife died about six years after his marriage, and More had 
now another opportunity to show his benevolence, of which he was not 
slow to profit. The name of his second wife was Alice Middleton, a 
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widow, with one daughter. As his manner of choosing his wives is 
somewhat unique, we shall make no apology for introducing the de- 
scription of his second and final selection, in our author’s language. 

* He entered into this second wedlock, that his wife might have care of his 
children, who were very young, and from whom he must, of necessity, be very 
often absent. She was of good years, of no great favor nor complexion, nor 
very rich ; by disposition, very near and worldly. I have heard it reported, that 
he wooed ‘ber for a friend of his, not once thinking to have her himself. But 
she wisely answering him, that he might speed, if he would speak in his own be- 
half, he told his friend what she had said to him, and with his good liking married 
her, doing that, which otherwise he would, perhaps, have never thought to do. 
And indeed, as I think, her favor would not have bewitched, or scarce never 
moved any man to love her.” 

But our limits will not permit us to follow this good and remarkable 
man through all the events of his ever varying life,—a life passed 
among occurrences as extraordinary in their nature, as any age has 
ever witnessed, or, perhaps, ever will again. Not long after the ac- 
cession of Henry, he was sent as ambassador to Flanders, and, on his 
return, received, as a token of royal favor, the order of knighthood. 
We soon find him actively engaged in the service of the king in 
quelling a popular tumult in London. Next we hear of him as 
treasurer of the exchequer, subsequently as speaker of the House of 
Commons, and, finally as lord high chancellor of England. Soon after 
his resignation of the latter office, he was accused of treason, and by 
command of the king, lodged in the tower, whence only he was taken 
to be led to the place of execution. 

Of his private life it has been said, that, “as a son, a husband, a father, 
a master, and a friend, no character can be contemplated with greater 
delight,—no conduct imitated with more certain advantage. The same 
writer, in speaking of his public life, remarks, that “it exhibited a 
combination of virtues and vicissitudes rarely presented in the history 
of our race ;”’ and of his conduct on the séaffold, it is truly observed, 
that “he proved by example, that there is nothing to excite diemay, 
nothing to call forth pity in the death of the innocent, and fell a blessed 
martyr in the cause of integrity ; a memorable instance of the ascen- 
dancy which the human mind may acquire over every antagonist with 
which it is destined to combat.” 

We have not spoken of the writings of Sir Thomas More, because 
we could scarcely do them justice, in the compass of a notice like this. 
It would, indeed, be supererogation in us to praise them. Familiar 
as they are to the reading public, words of recommendation would be 
perfectly futile. 

We have spoken of the work before us, in regard only to the life of 
Sir Thomas More. It is not valuable solely on this account: it con- 
tains much historical matter of importance, relating to the times of 
Henry VIII. We have in its pages a faithful portraiture of the char- 
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acter and pursuits, the rise and fall of the famous Cardinal Woolsey, 
whose life alone, affords a great and profound moral lesson. In its 
pages, too, we can read the touching history of the unfortunate Queen 
Catharine, whose wrongs and sufferings awaken the sympathy of every 
feeling heart. In conclusion, we would recommend this work to all 
who wish to feast themselves upon something truly refreshing,—to all 
who love a good story pleasingly told,—to all, in fine, who desire to 
read an interesting account of by-gone times. 





3.— The Life and Land of Burns, by ALLAN CunnincHaM, with Con- 
tributions, by Tuomas Campsext, Esq. J. & H. G. Langley, No. 
57 Chatham-street, New-York. 


The critical essay attached to the above work, by Carlisle, is one 
of the finest efforts of the gifted author. Through it we have an in- 
sight into the very soul of the poet, and from the page his transcendent 
genius, and rare poetic character, are reflected, as from a clear mirror. 

The biographical sketch by Cunningham is felicitous in its style 
and has all the graces of truth to recommend it. The whole is con- 
ceived in a very poetic spirit, and while reading it, we feel as if con- 
versing with an old and valued friend. There is much in the character 
of the joyous Scotchman to love and admire, and, charmed as we are 
with his poetry, we cannot but wish to know intimately the poet 
himself. He seemed but as a passing meteor to his contemporaries, 
but, with the lapse of time, his genius assumes a brighter and more en- 
during lustre. How unfortunate in his life, a life of toil, disappoint. 
ment, poverty and desertion, and yet, in some respects, how fortunate! 
for he loved and was beloved, he sought fame and obtained it ; his very 
residence has become classic ground, a resort for the lovers of the true 
and the beautiful; and the banks of the Tweed, the Doon and the Ayr 
have been rendered as immortal by his verse as Xanthus, Scamander 
and Simois. His genius is considered as an expression of national] charac- 
ter, and revered by Scotchmen as such. Wherever the English 
language is spoken, his beautiful songs, whether of love or war, of 
exquisite sensibility or touching pathos, have wreathed for “the in- 
spired bard” a never-dying chaplet of renown. Admiring then, as we 
do, the poet, we could not feel other than the highest gratification in 
reading a life of him so accordant with our feelings, and so interesting 
and excellent in itself. 

“ The land of Burns,” illustrates still further the peculiar traits of 
our poet, and the circumstances which led to the composition of some 
of his best productions, and gives the reader an insight into Scottish 
scenery, life, and manners. In conclusion, we would commend the en- 
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tire work as one well calculated to convey a just and favorable im- 
pression of the life and genius of this illustrious poet. 





4.— Pantology; or a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge, by 
Roswett Park, A. M., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, and Member of 
the Am. Phil. Society. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson, 
30 North Fourth-street. 1841. 


This is a large octavo volume, of nearly 600 pages, printed in good 
style, and containing twelve plates, illustrative of the various subjects 
treated of. The design of the work is, to afford some insight into every 
species of knowledge ; and its aim seems to be, to make the informa- 
tion as efficient and thorough as could be expected, within the compass 
of such a work. Thevstyle is chaste and elegant, and, although concise, 
it is, notwithstanding, lucid, and, on the whole, pleasing. Some affec- 
tation there certainly is, in the substitution of new and difficult terms 
for those in common use ; and we can hardly coincide with the author, 
when he says, the work is made “so simple, that it may be of general 
and practical application.” The general reader may well open his eyes, 
ears, and mouth at that simplicity which calls Natural Philosophy, Acro- 
physics,——Natural History, Idiophysics,—and Medical Science, Andro- 
physics. If these terms are essential and necessary, they will, surely, 
have the effect of bringing the reader to the conviction of the truth and 
justice of our author’s views, as expressed in the subjoined extract : 

“ The value of the Greek and Latin languages is, we apprehend, often under- 
rated. As sources of our own tongue, and of all the modern languages of south- 
ern Europe, they deserve the attention of all thorough scholars ; aside from the 
rich treasures of history, poetry and philosophy which they embody. With regard 
to the order of the higher branches of study, we have high authority for advising, 
that the languages should be studied before mathematics and physics ; and that 
these subjects should be studied before mental, moral and political philosophy.” 

This is not only sound doctrine, but it is a most praiseworthy consist- 
ency, the absence of which, in our author, would scarcely have been 
excusable ; for we might as well be ignorant of our mother tongue, as of 
Greek and Latin, if we design reading the “Pantology.”” Without their 
aid, we should be in as bad condition as the miner without tools, or the 
engineer without his level. With their assistance, the’ most common 
mind can discover nothing in this work difficult to be understood, but it 
will find a most valuable mass of information,—an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of knowledge. In it, the origin of the different sciences, and of the 
various species of composition, is fully and clearly explained, as also, are 
the doctrines of the most ancient and modern schools of philosophy. All 
the various sects, in their turn, receive a portion of the author’s atten. 
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tion, and, in fact, we know of nothing that the learned professor has failed 
to notice. Of course, the greater part of such a work must be made up 
from the writings of others, and our author is seldom called upon to give 
utterance to hisown views ; but, when he does so, it is with clearness, 
force and independence. We are pleased with his sentiments upon pub- 
lic and private education, and upon the effect of punishments for crimes. 
His views upon the tariff, the usury laws, banking, taxes, &c., are well 
worthy of attention from all readers,—to whom we cheerfully recommend 
this work, if for no other purpose than as a book of reference, where 
they may find matter collected and arranged for them, which few have 
the time or opportunity to obtain for themselves. 





5. — A Treatise onthe Church of Christ; designed chiefly for the use of 
Students in Theology, by the Rev. Wirt1am Pater, M. A,, of 
Worcester College, Oxford: With a Preface and Notes, by the 
Right Rev. W. R. Wurrrincuam, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of Maryland. From the Second 
London Edition. In 2 vols. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 
200 Broadway. 1841. 


The substance of this work is, evidently, of a sectarian character. 
It assumes the position, that the English Episcopal Church is the only 
Catholic and Apostolical Church, and thence branches out into dis- 
quisitions upon popery, and what it terms heresy of all kinds. Some 
observations and remarks, interspersed throughout these volumes, would 
seem to indicate that the author was a little bigoted in his opinions. 
The principles of this Review do not allow us to comment upon the 
truth or error of religious doctrines, nor have we any desire to do so. 
We think that the work will be interesting té theologians of all orders, 
for whom it seems more especially designed. It contains much valu- 
able information for the general reader, and is a work of no slight liter- 
ary merit. The views of the writer are expressed in clear and forcible 
language, and the whole work, as an exponent of Episcopalian senti- 
ments and objects, is, perhaps, unrivalled. No person can peruse it 
attentively, without a thorough conviction of the sincerity and firmness 
of the author’s opinions, and his desire to subserve the best interests of 
mankind. The theological student, eager to become acquainted with 
the general outlines of all religious belief, will be fully repaid in read- 
ing this work, by attaining a clear insight into the dogmas and modes of 
reasoning of the numerous and respectable denomination whose cause 
it advocates. 

The work consists of two large octavo volumes, of more than 500 
pages each, is beautifully executed, and in appearance, as well as in 
matter, constitutes a desirable addition to the library of every theologian 
in the country. 
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6. — School Books, published by Dayton and Saxton, corner of Fulton 
and Nassau streets, New York, 1841. 


There is no subject more deserving of regard by the people of the 
South than the proper selection of books to be used in Colleges and 
elementary schools. Owing to the greater facilities for publication 
at the North, most of our books are obtained from that quarter, and 
generally speaking they could be derived from no better source, as 
that portion of our country is evidently far before the rest in the at- 
tention bestowed upou schools and all that relates to education. Most 
of the books received from that region, and introduced into our schools, 
are perfectly unexceptionable, but it is not universally the case. We 
have seen books, even those intended for very young children, con- 
taining not only inuendos, but oftentimes open declamation against the 
South and Southern institutions. We know of many schools, where 
books are used for every day reading, containing representations 
wholly unfounded, and calculated to mislead the youthful mind. 
This is a matter of no slight importance, and, as it is capable of an 
easy cure, it should be remedied as speedily as possible. Parents 
should know what books are put into their childrens’ hands,—should 
be assured that they contain nothing likely to mislead the unwa- 
ry mind. From books of general science little is to be apprehended, 
as it is scarcely possible that they should so far overleap their pre- 
scribed bounds, as to venture upon matters utterly foreign to their 
general design. It is toour reading books, to our rhetorical speakers, 
and to our spelling books, that we should chiefly look. We do not 
think that we shall be misunderstood inthis matter. We are not afraid 
that we shall be accused, even by our northern brethren, of an attempt 
to shut the ears of our offspring against the arguments of those oppos- 
ed to our institutions. It is because we know that children, with minds 
yet uninformed, are easily swayed by appeals to their sympathies and 
feelings, that we are upwilling they should be so early exposed to 
them. We know that the human mind, in its plastic state, is easily 
moulded into whatever views are most forcibly presented. When ar- 
rived at maturity, we care not how much they read and hear from those 
opposed to our peculiar institutions, because we feel confident that noone 
can be raised upon the soil of the South, without being conscious, that 
such institutions are essential and highly beneficent, but with children 
the case is very different, and we fee] it a duty incumbent upon us to 
guard their young and tender minds against the reception of bias and 
prejudices. 

We have before us several works for schools, to which no objection 
of the kind above stated can be made: Ist. The Rhetorical Speaker by 
T. D. P. Stone, containing selections from orations and speeches 
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both English and American, adapted for the improvement of young 
persons in public declamation. ‘The book seems well suited to an- 
swer the proposed object, and we would recommend it to the teachers 
of schools in this region: 2d. Sanders’ Spelling book, a well arranged 
book, infinitely superior to Webster’s, the one generally used in this 
country, although disused almost every where else : 3d. Sanders’ Scoool 
Reader, 3d. book, to which we have no objections, and should like to 
see it adopted in place of the New York Reader, No. 3, now in general 
use: 4th. Emerson’s Outlines of Geography and History, a very useful 
work: 5th. Gray’s Elements of Chemistry, a book highly approved, 
and in arrangement and execution meriting much praise. We could 
swell the catalogue of unexceptionable works, to a great extent. Suffice 
it to say, that we have seen no school books issued by Dayton & Saxton, 
of New York, liable to any objection in the particular alluded to, in the 
beginning of this notice ; and we would cordially recommend them to 
the patronage of the people of the South. We have also received some 
very neat and interesting reading books, published by Hogan & Thomp- 
son, of Philadelphia, entitled Rollo Learning to Read, Spell, &c., which 
are worthy of great praise. They are written in much simplicity of 
style, and better reading books for young children, we could not wish. 
























7. — The Family Library, No. 140.—Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, 
translated from the French of Fenelon, with notes, and a life of the 
author, by the Rev. Jonn Cormack. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1841. 











The work with the above title, is now, for the first time, before the 
public, in an English dress, although nearly a century and a half 
have elapsed since its publication in the original. It was written by 
Fenelon, while preceptor to the young Duke of Burgundy, and was 
adapted to the comprehension of his youthful understanding. It is not 
such a book as would attract the attention of the scholar, or man of 
letters, for they would look, in vain, in its pages for any new information, 
or any original speculations. It may be of value to the unlettered and 
unclassical, who desire some little insight into the characters and 
opinions of antiquity ; but we cannot think it a work in any way equal 
' to those which usually appear in the highly useful and interesting 
series denominated the Family Library ; a series, which has furnished 
' this country with some of the richest literary material that the world 

can boast, and which will be an enduring monument of the zeal and 
literary taste of the publishers. 
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8. — Anecdotes, religious, moral and entertaining, alphabetically arranged, 
and interspersed with a variety of useful observations, selected by the 
Rev. Cuarves Buck ; from the ninth London edition. New York: 
Dayton & Saxton, 1841. 


We are glad to see an American edition of this interesting and 
useful work, and we have no doubt but that it will meet with favor 
and encouragement, more particularly from the religious denomi- 
nations in this country. There is nothing in it of a sectarian character, 
but it is, as its title declares it to be, a collection of religious, moral, 
and entertaining anecdotes, many of them highly beautiful and affecting, 
calculated to touch and warm the heart, to solace the mourner’s grief, 
and bid the tear of sorrow depart; to cheer the depressed, and kindle 
the smile of pleasure upon the saddened countenance. There is scarcely 
a faculty or condition of mind which is not illustrated by some appro- 
priate and pointed anecdote. The moral qualities, whether good or 
evil, are clearly exhibited, and well set off for admiration and imitation, 
or condemnation and rejection. The author’s style is unexceptionable, 
and well adapted to render such a work agreeable and profitable. It 
is unaffected, simple, and beautiful, unencumbered with needless 
ornaments, and never hiding the real sense with words of lofty sound, 
and of inexplicable meaning. It is such a work as every one ought to 
have, who desires to educate his children in the love of virtue and 
abhorrence of vice; who wishes his descendants to possess liberal 
hearts and noble minds; who, in fine, would form the characters of 
the young, in such a manner as to ensure their highest and most 
permanent good. 





9 — A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every Class of Learners. 
by Martano Cusi 1 Sorer. Sixth Edition, with Corrections 
and Improvements. Baltimore. 


The Spanish Translator ; or a Practical System for becoming acquainted 
with the Spanish written Language, through the medium of the 
English. By Mariano Cvsi i Sorer. Third Edition. Baltimore. 


We notice these two works together, because they are intended to 
be used in connection, and to form in combination with another volume, 
which, we understand, is about to be issued, entitled the Spanish 
Reader, a complete course of theoretical, as well as practical instruc- 
tion in the beautiful Castilian. Both these manuals have already been 
before the public, for eighteen years, during which period, the author 
has, from time to time, made such corrections and improvements in 
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them, as experience in teaching, or a better knowledge of his own 
language has suggested,* until, at last, they are acknowiedged to be 
models of their kind. 

The ‘Grammar,’ as well as the ‘Translator,’ shows great originality of 
design and arrangement. The explanations and definitions have been 
prepared with philosophic simplicity. Spanish Grammar, for example, 
is defined to be, “the collection of rules gathered from, and established by, 
the writings and conversations of well educated Spaniards.”” We have 
never seen more clear, simple, and accurate definitions of Versi- 
fication and Poetry, than those which the author has given at page 229. 

But it is in the conception of the whole, in the cast of the entire 
plan, and fullness of details in a small compass, that the author deserves, 
and has received the most praise. We cannot, in a short critical notice, 
like the present, make a full exposition of his plan; still we cannot 
refrain from mentioning two features of it. By indexes, notes, and . 
observations, the books are always like a map, before the student’s eye, 
a quality which cannot be too highly commended, especially in ele- 
mentary works. 

The second feature of the plan, to which we would allude, is, the 
adaptation of these works to any system or mode, which the student 
may be willing to follow, in the acquisition of the Spanish. Whether 
he purpose to learn by himself, or with the aid of a teacher; whether 
he intend to begin by translating, by the grammar, or by oral repetition, 
such is the arrangement of Professor Cubi’s Spanish Manuals, that, in 
either case, they will be found equally beneficial, and equally sub- 
servient. 

In conclusion, we would state, that, aiter patient reflection, and a 
comparison of the above mentioned works, with others of the same 
kind, we consider them as the best extant; and the author deserves 
the thanks of those who desire to learn the language in which “the 
tender Garcilaso sang, and the terrible Granada thundered,” for having 
so much facilitated and simplified the means for the accomplishment of 
their wishes. 





10.— Geology of Louisiana. 


The Report of the State Geologists is now before the Legislature, 
and will soon be before the public, in print. We have seen the 
manuscript copies, from the several members reporting, and are 
pleased to find them developing so much that is new and interesting 
to science, as well as to State economy. 

It appears, however, that very little time has, as yet, been devoted 


*See preface to the fifth and sixth editions of the Grammar, and third of the 
Translator. 
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to the subject; that the committee appointed were required to report 
upon the inducements to a more complete scientific survey,—the plan 
and probable expense of conducting it; and that no appropriation has 
been made to compensate them for their services. 

From the superficial reconnaissance which has been made, chiefly 
north of lat. 31°, and west of the Mississippi, the Committee concur in 
a recommendation for the appointment of a Geologist and Chemist, 
to prosecute the investigations in the north-western district, which 
alone, in their opinion, deserves much attention, in the present times 
of pecuniary difficulty. In this portion of the State, the Committee 
represent that “those things which are of the first necessity to an 
industrious people, are found in abundance,” and hence conclude, that, 
“an empty treasury furnishes an argument for any enterprize, which, 
at a moderate cost, will bring them into requisition.” They seem, 
in their report, to have as strict a view to public economy, as the mem- 
bers of the present legislature, themselves ; and we sincerely hope, that 
their suggestions will meet legislative, as we perceive they do, ex- 
ecutive approbation. 

The report of Mr. Trastour is presented in the form of a large 
map of the district he traversed ; finished in the most elegant manner of 
a professional engineer, and delineating the geographical and geological 
surface and stratification of the Washita region. We have not room 
for a detailed description, but it will be perceived that his observations 
for latitude and longitude differ, in many cases, essentially from those 
of Sir William Dunbar, made many years since, in 1804, if we mistake 
not, and adopted up to the present time. The delineation of Black 
River, which connects the Washita with Red River, has never before 
been correctly presented, the surveys having only recently been com- 
pleted. 

Accompanying the map is a short manuscript, in the French language, 
containing little else than an explanation of the map, and the result of 
some analysis. It is to be hoped that the report will be translated, and 
the map lithographed, for public distribution. 

The report of Professor W. M. Carpenter, is chiefly devoted to the 
botany of Louisiana, and comprises, we learn, the result of several 
years’ labor, as well as his observations under the present appointment. 
A Flora Louisianana, such as the industry and learning of Dr. Car- 
penter would warrant us in expecting, is thus added to the record of 
American science. 

We find, in the pages of this report, devoted to geology, the same 
suggestion ventured, which seems quite demonstrated in the pages of 
the Doctor’s colleague ; that the tertiary beds, in northern Louisiana, 
belong to the first periods of tertiary geology,—the eocene and miocene. 

The report of Prof. Forshey, is almost wholly devoted to geological 
investigations ; and if he has not undertaken more than his limited 
VOL. 1.—no. Il. 34 
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time for observation would permit him to determine well, his remarks 
will prove very important in defining the geographical limits of the 
several formations. This part of the report is written with caution, 
and apparently with hesitation ; reserving the liberty to correct errors, 
in future. In an economical point of view, the developments here 
made, must prove of great value, particularly to agriculture ; for, we 
are told that the marls, in great variety and abundance, pervade the 
poorer districts, and are of easy access and application. 

The report begins, as usual, with a synopsis of the science of geology, 
and a section of the earth’s surface, to introduce the common reader to 
the subject. Then follows a description of the diluvial, tertiary, and 
secondary deposites, and an attempt to determine their boundaries ; 
with a general view of all the valuable materials found in each, within 
the State. Next, we have special descriptions of the localities examined, 
taken from the notes made by the way: and the paper concludes with 
a review of the whole, and a surmmary of the reasons for a continuation 
of the enterprise. 

In regard to Prof. F’s oolitic rocks, and trilobites in the. eocene tertiary, 
we have only to say, query? 





11. — The Life and Times of Red Jacket, or Sa-go-ye-wat-ha. By 
Witiuam L. Srone, New York and London. Wiley and Put- 
man, 1841. 8vo. pp. 484. 


We no longer shudder at the fearful whoop of the red warrior. We 
are no longer exposed to the merciless savage, “thirsting for the blood 
of men, women and children.” In the progress of civilization, the In- 
dian has been swept from the soil of his fathers, and the traces of this 
people, once (in their own expressive language), as numerous as the 
leaves of the forest, are becoming every day more indistinct. Oc- 
casionally one crosses our path, but how unlike the noble race that met 
our fathers upon these shores, often extending to them the pipe of 
peace, and aiding them with whatever their unsophisticated kindness 
could supply, or when abused, insulted and wronged, exhibiting the 
fierce spirit of the warrior, the revengeful character, and unyielding 
courage of the untutored savage. 

We cannot forget, that there was a time when this child of nature, 
conscious of his bodily strength and courage, with a form unsurpassed 
by the most cunning works of Grecian sculpture, ranged master of 
the soi], amid the wilds of America. There, undisturbed, he struck, 
with unerring aim, the bounding stag; he fished in the great lakes ;— 
a warrior, he fought with his enemies in a strife fearful to imagine. 
He worshipped the Great Spirit, not in a temple made with hands, 
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but in the midst of all-glorious nature. Beautiful, figurative, sublime 
eloquence was on his lips, a proud and haughty carriage characterized 
his movements. At the council fires, white-haired chiefs presided, and 
attentive warriors in silence heard the words of those, whom age, 
wisdom, or prowess constituted their advisers. The burial-places of 
their tribe, were to them as hallowed ground, for when all was over, 
when the renowned chief had seen the end of life, they placed him 
there to repose, until in the happy hunting gronnds, pictured forth in 
the beautiful imagination of the native, he again resumed the chase, 
and entered upon a new and more glorious existence. 

Such was the Indian in his state of happy and untutored igno- 
rance. But the white man came, and, behold! another picture. 
He introduced among them the arts of civilized life; he gave them 
fire water to drink, cheated them with his gewgaws and baubles, 
and debased them. Observing their hospitality and kindness towards the 
strangers, who had landed upon their shores, the encroaching, grasping 
white man, unsatisfied with what was given, would seize upon the 
whole. The Indian, at first generous, confiding, becomes suspicious, 
distrustful. Defrauded of his rights, of his inheritance, he turns upon 
his destroyer, and “war to the knife’ becomes his motto. We see 
no longer the curious, admiring savage, but rather the dark-browed, 
fierce and unrelenting avenger. He feels himself, at length, called 
upon to defend the soil of his fathers, his own land, from the encroach- 
ments of an unfeeling invader. His element had been freedom, without 
which he cannot live,—the enemy is at hand that would deprive him 
of it, and the first law of nature calls upon him to assert his claim to 
his birthright. If the result has proved the extermination of his race, 
still was the poor Indian in the right. 

We rejoice that a more kindly spirit is awakened for this unfor- 
tunate people ;—that now, when almost stricken from the calendar of 
nations, there are among us those who would seek to preserve their 
memory from oblivion, to exhibit to us examples, in the Indian annals, 
of heroic self-devotion, of enthusiastic and daring bravery, of generosi- 
ty,.of fortitude, of a susceptibility to the kinder and softer emotions of 
humanity, and of many of those higher virtues which distinguished the 
men of the heroic ages of Greece. Their beautiful legends, figurative 
and poetic language, singular customs and eventful history are a rich 
mine from which Irving, Cooper, Sedgwick, Simms and others have 
gathered materials for some of their most entertaining fictions. The 
philosopher, historian and antiquarian are busy with the remains of 
this unfortunate people, and are constantly bringing to light facts that 
invest them with new and startling interest. The only tribute we can 
pay to misfortune, to past greatness, to heroic character, the Indian 
claims at the hands of Americans, and claiming will receive it; and 
let it not be forgotten, that from this noble and heroic race, our fathers 
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derived, in some degree, the stern spirit of independence, the un- 
conquerable love of liberty, which led eventually to that republican 
characteristic, which has made the American people the guiding star 
of freedom to the civilized world. 

The Life and Times of “the Last of the Senecas,” we have read with 
interest and pleasure. Interspersed, as it is, with romantic legend and 
passages of stirring Indian eloquence, no one can peruse its pages, 
without the highest gratification. ‘The style of our author is at once 
graceful and elegant, and the narrative is embellished with much 
philosophic and critical disquisition upon the character and destiny of 
this unhappy people. 

We need offer no apology for the insertion of the following beautiful 
legend occurring in the first chapter : 


*€ Connected with this sacred mount of Genundewah, and a wild precipice in 
its vicinity, which hangs beetling over the silver Canandaigua lake, called the 
* Lover’s Leap,’ is an interesting story of love to distraction, and courage to 
death, on the part of a young Indian beauty, which may, perhaps, warrant a 
digression for its recital; more especially, as the American aboriginals have gene- 
raily been accounted strangers to la belle passion. During the» wars of the 
Senecas and Algonquins of the south, a chief of the latter was captured, and 
carried to Genundewah. The captive, though young in years, was famed for his 
prowess in the forest conflict ; and nature had been bountiful to his person, in 
those gifts of strength and symmetry, which waken savage admiration. After a 
short debate, he was condemned to die, on the following day, by the slow torture 
of impalement. While he was lying in the ‘ Cabin of ‘Death,’ a lodge devoted 
to the reception of condemned prisoners, the daughter of the Sachem brought 
him food ; and, struck with his manly form, and heroic bearing, resolved to save 
him, or share his fate. Her bold enterprize was favored by the uncertain light 
of the gray dawn; while the solitary sentinel, weary with his night-watch, and 
forgetful of his duty, was slumbering. Stealing with noiseless tread, to the side 
of the young captive, she cut the thongs wherewith his limbs were bound, and 
besought him, in breathless accents, to follow her. The fugitives descended the 
hill, by a wooded path, conducting to the lake: but, ere they had reached the 
water, an alarm whoop, wild and shrill, was heard issuing from the lips of the 
waking guard. They turned not, though thorny vines and fallen timber obstructed 
their way. At length they reached the smooth beach, and leaping into a canoe, 
(previously prepared by the brave and considerate damsel,) they plied the paddle 
vigorously, steering for the opposite shore. Vain were their efforts. On, the 
wind came cries of rage, and the quick tramp of savage warriors, bounding over 
rock and glen, in fierce pursuit. The Algonquin, with the reckless daring of 4 
young brave, sent back a yell of defiance ; and soon after, the plash of oars was 
heard, and a dozen war canoes were cutting the billows, in their rear. The 
unfortunate lovers, on landing, took a trail, leading, in a western direction, over 
the hills. The Algonquin, weakened by unhealed wounds, followed his active 
guide, up the acclivity, with panting heart, and flagging pace; while his enemies, 
with the grim old Sachem at their head, drew nearer and nearer. At length, 
finding further attempts at flight, useless, she diverged from the trail, and con- 
ducted her lover to a table-crested rock, that projected over a ravine or gulf, one 
hundred and fifty feet in depth; the bottom of which was strewn. with huge 
unshapen rocks, scattered in rude confusion. With hearts nerved to a high 
resolve, the hapless pair awaited the arrival of their yelling pursuers. Conspicuous 
by his eagle plume, towering form, and scowling brow, the daughter oan detedtel 
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her inexorable sire, leaping from crag to crag, below her. He paused abruptly, 
when his fiery eye rested on the objects of his pursuit. Notching an arrow on the 
string of his tried and unerring bow, he raised his sinewy arms; but, ere the 
missile was sent, Wun-nut-hay, the beautiful, interposed her form, between her 
father and his victim. In wild appealing tones, she entreated her sire to spare the 
young chieftain ; assuring him, that they would leap together from the precipice, 
rather than be separated. The stern old man, deaf to her supplications, and disre- 
garding her menace, ordered his followers to seize the fugitives. Warrior after 
warrior darted up the rock ; but, on reaching the platform, at the moment when 
they were grasping to catch the young brave, the lovers, locked in fond embrace, 
flung themselves 
‘From the steep rock, and perished.’ 

“The mangled bodies were buried in the bottom of the glen, beneath the shade 
of everlasting rocks ; and two small hollows, resembling sunken graves, are, to 
this day, pointed out to the curious traveller as the burial place of ‘the lovers.’ 
It is a sweet, wild haunt; the sunbeam falls there, with a softened radiance ; 
and a brook, near by, gives out a complaining murmur, as if mourning for the 
dead.” 

We intended to have given some slight sketch of the renowned 
Seneca chief, derived from the work before us: but our notice has 
already occupied a large space. We must, therefore, refer our reader 
to the history itself, from which he will discover, that the assertion of 
Red Jacket,—I am an orator! I was born an orator !—was no vain 

7 
boast. 


12.—~ La Déesse, an Elssler-atic Romance, by the Author of “ Straws.” 
New-York: Carvill & Co., 108 Broadway. 1841. 


The author of “Straws” is, certainly, a person swi generis, at least 
as far as regards his poetic effusions. These are, most unquestionably, 
the offspring of a mind, original, versatile and profound. Yes, stare as 
you may, it is no less true that, in the productions of “Straws,” there 
is more than at first strikes the mind. Amid all his fanciful and ludi- 
crous descriptions, under cover of strange and singular expressions, 
within metaphors unique and startling, though often sublime and beau- 
tiful, we can detect traces of sound, deep and thorough observation and 
reflection. We can discover philosophical truths, and metaphysical rea- 
sonings, clothed, it is true, in strange and fantastical garments, yet 
there they are; and many a starched critic, with the words of condem- 
nation against the author in his mouth, will strive to father them as his 
own. “Straws”? does sometimes, we must allow, commit offences 
against pure taste, and in this we cannot uphold him. We grant his 
muse not always chaste,—his expressions frequently offensive to ‘ears 
polite ;? we cannot approve of all his sentiments. We must acknow- 
ledge his faults not a few, and yet, ‘with all his faults, we love him 
still.’ We love the freshness and vigor of his thoughts. We love his 
noble and manly independence, in satirizing the conceited fopperies and 
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ridiculous customs of the self-styled higher circles of society ; and we 
love him for writing poetry that comes homes home to our feelings and 
sympathies. In testimony of the truth of what we have said, we give 
the following passage from “ La Déesse :” 


“ Fair one ! how look you upon life— 
Its flattery, abuse and pride ; 

Its brief repose, its lengthen’d strife ? 
No woman ever more than thee, 
From sweetly down to bitterly, 
(We think,) hath tasted of its stream, 
?Mid shadow, well as sunny beam ; 
Never unto a woman’s lips 
Hath offer’d been more frequent sips 

Of that sweet mixture, admiration— 
With slander’s bowl, whence poison drips, 

Mingling damnation ! 


Déesse ! you must have soul and heart ; 
They speak in your unmatched grace : 
E’en if in eyes where heav’n hath part, 
E’en if in your repose of face 
We saw not a full share of either, 
We’d see it there,—a certain case,— 
Nor questioned neither. 
You’ve sensibility ; and say— 
Is it offensive most, or funny, 
The fulsome jingle of the day ? 
Or doth the jingle of the money, 
Incessant as it is around thee, 
With its too potent spell confound thee ? 


We don’t believe it !—coming are 
The hours when roses wan and wasted 
Shall mock, however placed by care, 
The empty cup, too fondly tasted! 
We don’t believe but there are springs 
Within thee swelling, freely, purely, | 
And that affection’s angel wings, 
Checking the flight of darker things, 
Protect thee surely t 


We don’t believe a single word 

Which robs thee of a charm—believing,— 
And seldom, seldom have we err’d, 

Howe’er they talk about deceiving. 

We don’t believe but future hours 

Will bear thee brighter, sweeter flowers ; 
Will bring thee, still, a golden store, 
And of a richer, purer ore— 
The treasure of a mind at rest ! 

Our pray’rs are brief, as you may guess, 
But brief and earnest are the best ; 
And if such ones are ever blest, 

You’re “all right,” sweet Déesse.” 
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13. — A Brief Inquiry into the True Nature and Character of the Fede- 
ral Government, being a Review of Judge Story’s Commentaries 
on the Constitution of the United States. By “ A Vincrintan.” 
Petersburg: E. & J. C. Ruffin. 1840. 


Those who have read Judge Story on the Constitution, should also 
read “A brief Inquiry, &c., by a Virginian,” in which the views of that 
distinguished jurist, as to the nature and powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are considered and discussed, and the political opinions enter- 
tained by him, are combatted with great force of argument. The author 
is the champion of state rights, but not, on that account, less ardently 
devoted to the Union of the States. Next to disabusing the Constitu- 
tion of the political heresies which the Supreme Court School of inter- 
pretation has thrown around it, his principal object seems to be, to 
point out the means that are yet left to us, for the preservation of the 
Union against the various dangers that threaten its overthrow. If to 
’ believe that the Constitution of the United States is the result of a com- 
pact by and between the several States, constitutes the votary of such 
acreed a Federalist, then is our author a Federalist and a Conser- 
vative,—but his is not modern Federalism and Conservatism ; nor will 
he be likely to acquire much favor with their advocates, by the opinions 
he has expressed, and, as we think, triumphantly sustained, in the work 
before us. We are particularly pleased with it, because it ex- 
hibits intrinsic evidence of thorough research, because the author 
has consulted history, states facts, and in ascertaining the prin- 
ciples on which our Government rests, has discarded popular 
opinions and party interests, and examined the subject for himself, 
with a clear and full understanding of all objections, which he 
meets ably, and answers satisfactorily, and finally, because he 
expresses the conclusions to which he has arrived, after patient inves- 
tigation, with the clearness, strength and firmness which truth inspires. 
The work is a fine specimen of logical reasoning, is written with 
great beauty, vigor, and elegance of style, and should be in the 
hands of every individual, who wishes to study and understand the true 
theory of our Federal Government. 

Our author, being an advocate of State sovereignty, maintains the 
right of State interposition, in the last resort, as a legitimate exercise 
of power, in all cases of a palpable violation of the Federal Compact, 
for which no remedy is provided in the Constitution. On this subject, 
let him speak for himself : 


“A great variety of eases,”’ he says, “are possible, some of which are not unlikely 
to arise, involving the true construction of the Federal Constitution, but which 
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could not possibly be presented to the courts, in a form proper for their decision. 
The following are examples : 

‘ By the 4th section of the 4th article it is provided, that “ Congress shall 
guaranty to every state in the Union a republican form of government, and how 
shall the question be decided? In its very nature, it is a political, and not a 
judicial question, and it is not easy to imagine by what contrivance it could be 
brought before a court. Suppose a state should adopt a constitution not repub- 
lican, and direct the state to form a new one. ‘And suppose that the state should 
refuse to do so, on the ground that it had already complied with the requisitions 
of the Federal Constitution in that respect Could congress direct an issue to 
try the question at the bar of the supreme court ? This would, indeed, be an odd 
way of settling the rights of nations, and determinining the extent of their 
powers! Besides, who would be parties to the issue ? at whose suit should the 
state be summoned to appear and answer? Not at that of the United States, 
because a state cannot be sued by the United States, in a federal court; not at 
that of any other state, nor of any individual citizen, because they are not con- 
cerned in the question. It is obvious that the case does not present proper sub- 
ject matter for judicial investigation ; and even if it did, that no parties could be 
found authorized to present the issue. 

** Again, congress has authority ‘to provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States ; reserving to the States, respectively, the ap- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress.’, Suppose that congress should usurp 
the right to appoint the militia officers, or the state should insist on training the 
militia in their own way, and not ‘according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress.’ How could this matter be brought before the supreme court? and 
even if properly brought there, how could its sentence be executed ? 

‘Again. Suppose that congress should enact that all the slaves of the country 
should immediately be free. This is certainly not impossible, and I fear not even 
improbable, although it would be the grossest and most palpable violation of the 
constitational rights of the slave-holder. This would certainly produce the most 
direct conflict between the state and the federal governments. It would involve 
a mere question of political power,—the question whether the act of congress 
forbiding slavery, or the laws and constitution of the state allowing it, should 
prevail. And yet it is manifest that it presents no subject matter proper for 
judicial decision, and that the parties to it could not be convened before the 
supreme court. 

* These examples are sufficient to show, that there is a large class of ‘ consti- 
tutional controversies,’ which could not possibly be brought under the cogni- 
zance of any judicial tribunal, and still less under that of the federal courts. 
As to these cases, therefore, each state must of necessity, for there as ons already 
stated, be its own ‘ final judge or interpreter.’ They involve the mere question of 
political power, as between the state and federal governments ; and the fact, that 
they are clearly withheld from the jurisdiction of the supreme court, goes 
far to prove that the states, in framing the Constitution, did not design to submit 
to that court any question of the like kind, in whatever form or between what- 
ever parties it might arise, except so far only as the parties themselves were 
concerned.” pp. 88, 89. 


Again : 

**There is no case in which a judicial question can arise, before a federal court, 
between a state and the federal government. Upon what principle, then, are 
the states bound by the decisions of the federal judiciary? Upon no principle, 
certainly, except that, as to certain subjects, they have agreed to be so bound. 
But this agreement they made, in their character of sovereign states, not with 
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the federal government, but with one auother. As sovereign states they alone 
are to determine the nature and extent of that agreement, and, of course, they 
alone are to determine whether or not they have given the federal courts au- 
thority to bind them in any given case. This principle has frequently been as- 
serted by the states, and always successfully.*” p. 90. 

The work before us, is attributed to Judge Upshur, the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who deserves the thanks of his fellow-citizens, 
throughout the Union, for the masterly argument and statesmanlike 
views which he has presented to them through its pages. If the ser- 
vices he has rendered to his country, were confined to the publication of 
this work alone, it would be sufficient to transmit his name to after 
times with honor. 





13.— History of Napoleon, fromthe French of M. Lavrent ve L’ ArpEcHeE, 
Member of the Institute of France, dec. with Five Hundred Illus. 
trations, after designs by Horace Vernet, and Twenty Original 
Portraits. In two volumes. Vol. 1. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 200, Broadway. 1842. 


The volume before us embraces the period that elapsed from the 
birth and infancy of Napoleon, to the reiinion of the Roman States 
with the French Empire. The author seems to be rather the encomiast 
of his hero, who, with all his faults, possessed, certainly, many great 
and noble qualities. We forbear expressing any opinion as to the 
literary merits of the work before us, until it is completed. Its typo- 
graphical execution, portraits, and numerous illustrations, render it very 
attractive ; and the highly respectable publishing house, from which it 
is issued, will afford it, for the present, without other recommendation, 
a sufficient passport to public favor. The work forms one specimen 
of a pictorial library of standard literature, now in course of publication 
by them. 





14, — Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the National Institution 
for the Promotion of Science, delivered at the first anniversary. By 
Jorn R. Porvsert, Secretary of War, and Senior Director of the 
Institution. Washington: P. Force. 1841. 


This society was instituted at Washington, in 1840. Its name indicates 
its object. It contemplates the collection, at the seat of government, of 
a cabinet of curiosities, embracing specimens of geology, minerals, plants, 


* Hunter and Martin, Cohen vs. State of Virginia, and other cases. 
VOL. 1.—No. l. 35 
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and animals, obtained from all the different states and territories of the 
Union ; accompanied with documents and facts illustrative of the history 
of our country. Up to this date, we are happy to learn, that the society has 
been eminently successful in its efforts; that, in its correspondence 
with other learned societies, embracing: similar objects, it has met with 
sympathy and codperation ; and that there is fair prospect of its doing 
much good in the cause of science and letters. One of the objects 
embraced in the plan of the institution, is, the delivery of a course of 
lectures on scientific subjects. 

Mr. Poinsett, in the discourse before us, considers the effect produced 
by the sciences, on the physical, moral, and social condition of mankind. 
A topic embracing such various and important relations, required exten- 
sive research aud acquirement, to do it full justice. We are well satisfied 
with the result, having seldom enjoyed a richer treat than has been fur- 
nished us by the perusal of this excellent discourse. It is a profound 
and luminous production, is pervaded by a truly patriotic spirit, and is 
written in a style of great purity and elegance. , 





15. — Bacchus. An Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of 
Intemperance. By Ratrn Barnes Grinrop. First American, 
from the third English edition. Edited by Cuartes A. Lex, 
A.M., M.D. New York: J. & H.G. Langley. 1840. 


This is a useful work, and deserves to be extensively read; parti- 
cularly as intemperance is a prevalent vice, in our otherwise happy 
land. In 1838, the New British and Foreign Temperance Society, 
offered a premium of one hundred sovereigns for the best essay on the 
benefits of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. About twenty 
essays were forwarded for inspection, and the work before us, entitled, 
* Bacchus, Prize Essay,’ received the award of the adjudicators ; a fact 
which is, of itself, evidence of its literary merit and excellence. 

We have read it with great pleasure. There is scarcely a topic 
connected with the subject of which it treats, that is not handled with 
masterly ability. The nature and characteristics of intemperance ; its 
history among all nations; the moral and physiological causes which 
lead to it; its effects on national industry and wealth; on morals; on 
intellect and education; on health and longevity, are some of the subjects 
treated of. We commend the work to the perusal of all classes of citizens, 
whether they belong to temperance societies or not. It contains a rich 
fund of highly interesting and useful matter, and is written in a tone of 
candor and liberality, which entitle it to general approval. 
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21 — Address delivered at Jefferson College, St. James’ Parish, La. 
June 30, 1841, on assuming the functions of President of that 
Institution. By AtexanpeR H. Everett. New Orleans: 1841. 


The observations, in this address, upon the systems of instruction 
pursued in our colleges and common schools, are of a highly important 
character, and should receive careful attention from every parent in the 
country. It is essential to the well being of the south, and the cause of 
intelligence, that some plan should be devised for the improvement of 
our schools ; and we think that the legislature should take same action, 
in regard to it, during the present session. The suggestions of President 
Everett, will, we think, produce « salutary effect: they cannot fail of 
making people see how much might be gained by paying some attention 
to what has been so long neglected. 

President Everett’s remarks upon the various collegiate studies, their 
adaptation to the wants of the mind, their usefulness, and moral ten- 
dency, are such as we should naturally expect from one of his talents 
and experience,—perfectly suited to the occasion, and eminently cal- 
culated to urge his hearers to thought and action. It is scarely necessary 
to state, that the address is penned in an elegant and pleasing style, 
characteristic of the force and clearness of the distinguished author’s 
conceptions and thoughts, as well as indicative of his acquirements, 
and peculiar talent for composition. 

From the many excellent passages in this address, we extract the 
following, illustrative of the advancement of the physical sciences, in 
modern times. 


“ The improvements in physical science, and its application to the arts, force 
themselves, as I remarked just now, upon the attention, and are familiar to all. 
The scene that so often presents itself, when we turn the eye from the place 
where we are now assembled, to the celebrated stream which flows by our side, 
at a few hundred yards distance, affords a more striking demonstration of the 
recent triumphs of physical science, than could be given by volumes of descrip- 
tion. Forty years ago, there was nothing seen, in the way of navigation, on the 
river Mississippi, but a few clumsy rafts, which, after bringing down the produce 
of the interior, were broken up at New Orleans, and never attempted to return ; 
and a few small vessels, struggling painfully with sails, against the current, and 
employing three or four months to ascend to the heads of navigation. Even after 
the introduction of steam boats, the first voyages to Louisville occupied twenty- 
eight days. Now, there is scarcely an hour, in which one or more of these 
majestic moving palaces are not seen to pass, on their upward or downward pro- 
gress, following or stemming the current with nearly equal facility, and perform- 
ing their voyages to and from Lovisville, in from five to seven days; at the same 
time, others are performing their outward and homeward vovages, from Boston 
and New York, across the Atlantic, in an average time of from twelve to fourteen 
or fifteen. What a contrast to the state of things, when the Mayflower brought 
out the first settlers of the colony of Plymouth, from Delfthaven, in Holland, in 
a little less than six months ; or even as lately as a century ago, when the vessel 
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that conveyed the good Bishop Berkley to Rhode Island, was announced, the day 
after her arrival, in the Newbury Gazette, as having had a fair passage, of about 
four months ! In the application of steam to locomotion, on land, by the machinery 
of railroads, the results have been, if possible, still more brilliant. Dr. Franklin, 
who was postmaster general of the colonies, before the revolution, remarked, that 
he did not himself despair of seeing the time when the mail should be conveyed 
in a fortnight, from Philadelphia to Boston. Now the mail leaves Boston at four 
o’clock, in the afternoon, and reaches Washington,—a hundred and fifty miles 
beyond Philadelphia,—on the evening of the following day. From New Orleans, 
it is regularly carried to Boston, in nine days. New Orleans is, of course, for 
practical purposes, nearer to Boston, than Philadelphia was before the revolution. 

3etween New Orleans, the extreme point of civilized America, and St. Petersburg, 
the extreme point of civilized Europe, intelligence regularly passes in five weeks ; 
about one third of the time which was formerly employed in going up the river, 
from here to Louisville. 





16. — A Discourse, delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, 
Savannah, on Friday, February 12, 1841. By Witi1am Bacon 
Srevens. Boston: Freeman and Bolles. 


This pamphlet is of exceeding interest and value. It throws light 
upon a portion of the history of Georgia, of which little has hitherto 
been written,—although, perhaps, the most important period of all, 
when those causes and influences were at work, throughout the entire 
British American Colonies, which finally broke out in the war of the 
Revolution. From the discourse before us, we learn that Georgia was 
not backward in exhibiting her opposition to the encroachments of 
tyranny, in whatever shape they appeared. Our author furnishes us 
with a spirited and luminous account of the proceedings in Georgia, 
consequent on the passage of the Stamp Act, in 1765, “ a matter which,” 
he says, “was entirely unnoticed in the only history of Georgia which has 
been published.” We give the details of the attempt to introduce the 
Stamp Act into Georgia, in the author’s own words : 


“ The act was to take effect from the first of November, 1765, yet, as neither 
the papers nor the distributing officer had arrived, the Governor, by advice of his 
council, on the thirty-first of October, stopped the issue of all warrants and grants 
for land, and gave let-passes to the vessels, with a clause certifying the non-arrival 
of any stamped papers, or officer, in the province. On the fifth of December, his 
majesty’s ship of War, Speedwell, Captain Fenshaw, with the stamps, arrived in 
the river, and the papers were secretely transferred to Fort Halifax, and placed 
under the care of the commissary; for the ‘ Liberty Boys,’ as they were then 
termed, had entered into an association to prevent the distribution of the papers, 
and to compel the officer to resign, as soon as he arrived. To oppose these 
measures, Governor Wright summoned all his energies, and labored day and 
night, in public and in private, and by his commanding influence, ably seconded 
by his council, was temporarily successful. Secret meetings, however, were often 
held, all business was stopped, and the province remained in a state of anxious 
agitation. 


On the second of July, about 3, P. M., Captains Milledge and Powell, informed 
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the governor, that nearly two hundred Liberty Boys had assembled together, 
threatening to break open the Fort, and destroy the papers. The Governor, 
arming himself, immediately ordered the two companies of Rangers, numbering 
fifty-four men, to attend him, marched them to the Fort, took out the stamps, 
placed them in a cart, and, escorted by the military, conveyed them to his 
mansion. The people looked on in sullen silence, but it was a silence that gave 
the governor so much alarm, that for many days he kept a guard of forty men 
over his house; and for four nights was in such anxiety and fear, that he never 
removed his clothes. The next day, about one o’clock, the Governor, by precon- 
certed signals, was made acquainted with the arrival of Mr. Angus, the stam 
distributor, at Tybee, and fearing the rage of the citizens, immediately despatched 
an armed scout-boat, with two or three friends of the government, who, with 
much secrecy, and a charge to allow him to speak to no one, brought him to the 
city, on the fourth, where he was received by the Governor, at his house, and 
that afternoon took the required oaths. But a few days’ residence at the governor’s, 
even with a guard, mounted, convinced him of his insecurity, and in a fortnight he 
left the city. Nor were these feelings confined to Savannah; the mountains echoed 
back the voice of the sea-board, and every stream, as it rolled to the ocean, bore 
a tribute of patriotism on its bosom. The whole province was aroused, parties 
of armed men assembled in various places; society was convulsed, and its tumul- 
tuous heavings threatened general ruin and desolation. Then was exhibited, in 
an eminent degree, the zeal and energy of the Governor, and such was his re- 
solution and weight of character, that, for a time, all rebellious proceedings 
ceased, and he could write, on the 15th of January, 1766, ‘every thing, at present, 
is easy and quiet, and I hope peace and confidence will be restored in general.’ 
A few days served to dissipate his hope. About the 20th, menacing letters 
were sent to Governor Wright; President Habersham was waylaid at night, 
his new and well-stored house threatened with destruction, and he was obliged 
to take refuge in the garrisoned mansion of the Governor. 

* Towards the close of January, a body of six hundred men assembled within 
a few miles of the city, and intimated to the Governor, that unless the papers 
were removed from the place, they would march thither, raze his dwelling to the 
ground, attack the Fort, and destroy the Stamps. The Governor immediately 
sent the papers down to Fort George, at Cockspur, and placed them in charge 
of a captain, two subalterns, and fifty privates of the Rangers. But even this was 
not deemed a sufficient security, and, on the 3d of February, they were once 
more removed, and finally deposited on board the man-of-war which had brought 
them to the colony.” pp. 12, 13. 


The repeal of this obnoxious act soon followed, but other laws 
equally unjust and tyrannical, were imposed upon the colonies. It had 
become the settled determination of the British Government, as was 
boldly declared by Lord North, “ not to listen to the complaints of 
America, until she was at her feet.” The colonies were equally de- 
termined to permit no aggressions upon their just rights. The Geor- 
gians early exhibited their patriotism, by entering into non-importation 
agreements, &c. 

“On the 16th of September, 1769, a meeting of the merchants and traders of 
Savannah was held at the house of Mr. Alexander Creighton, at which they 
resolved, ‘that any person or persons whatsoever, importing any of the articles 
subject to parliamentary duties, after having it in their power to prevent it, ought 
uot only to be treated with contempt, but also as enemies of their country.’ 
Three days after, a larger meeting was convened, with the Hon. Jonathan Bryan, 
one of the Governor’s Council, in the chair; at which the same subject was 
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renewedly canvassed, and resolves of non-importation, similar to those of the other 
colonies, unanimously passed. One of the resolves, based on the sentiments of 
the Bostonians in 1765, was, to abolish mourning at funerals, as the black stuffs 
used for such purposes were of British manufacture. Yes, rather than submit to 
an arbitrary taxation, the son could bury his father without the garments of the 
mourner, the bereaved husband forego the weeds of his affliction, and the mother 
commit her first born to the grave, with no habiliments of maternal sorrow; the 
weeping eye, the widowed bosom, the breaking heart, ay, even death, and the 
grave, could not separate them from their beloved liberty! Subdue such men! 
Sooner would the raging waves of the Hellespont be calmed by the chains of 
Xerxes, than the spirit of freemen be lashed into obedience by the iron thongs of 
a vindictive ministry.” pp. 22, 23. 

The instances adduced in the forgoing remarks and extracts, abun. 
dantly show, that the spirit of liberty animated tbe sons of Georgia, not 
less than her neighbors,—that her star, among the thirteen, emitted no 
inferior lustre. We should like to extend our remarks, as well as 
quotations, but we have time for neither. Indeed, we feel at a loss 
what to select, where the whole is so interesting and beautifully writ- 
ten. We cannot recollect the period when we have read anything that 
has afforded us more deep and solid gratification. The style is ex- 
ceedingly animated, and the anecdotes and illustrations introduced, are 
happy and apt. Dr. Stevens, certainly, deserves well of the citizens of 
Georgia, for this highly successful effort to rescue from oblivion, the 
record of deeds and events, of which she may justly be proud. This 
short essay alone should be sufficient to crown him with an enduring 
chaplet, and transmit his name to posterity, among the benefactors of 
Georgia. We understand that Dr. Stevens does not, however, intend 
to rest his fame here, but is already preparing a history of Georgia 
from its first settlement to the present time. No one could be better 
fitted, than our author, fot such a literary effort. We have no doubt 
but that it will be all that his friends or the public could wish or ex- 
pect. We shall hail its appearance with unfeigned pleasure, and with 
a certainty of having a rich historical and intellectual repast. We 
subjoin the following extract from the work before us, not only as a 
specimen of our author’s style, but as a generous and deserving tribute 
to the character of our Revolutionary matrons, and to their conduct 
during the trying scenes of a protracted war : 


** The retired sphere in which woman moves, affords but few incidents to en- 
gage the pen of the historian. There are periods, however, which call forth the 
strong characteristics of her mind; which draw her from the restricted orbit of 
domestic life, and elicit those sublime traits of fortitude, courage and firmness, 
which make us acknowledge her superiority and her worth. Such a period was 
the American revolution, when the fortunes of the colonist were shrouded in 
gloom, and a night of despair at the failure of so many schemes, was gathering 
its blackness around them, then it was, that they developed those sterling attri- 
butes of patriotism and self-devotion, which made even the ‘ raven down of dark- 
ness smile.’ It was a woman who gave to the patriots of Boston the first inti- 
mation they ever had of the approaching hostilities of the 19th of April, 1775. 
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It was a woman whose vigilance saved the army of Washington at Valley 
Forge; and throughout the seven long years of that struggle, there were no 
higher instances of patriotism exhibited than by those who had sent their fathers, 
their husbands, their brothers, their sons, to the battle field, and waited in their 
desolate dwelling the sound of every footstep, lest it should bring the intelligence 
of sorrow and bereavement. You, daughters of America, who enjoy the broad 
sunlight of liberty, little know the painful watchings, the pinching want, the dis- 
mal wretchedness, the anguished bosoms, and the breaking hearts of the heroines 
of the revolution. In this province, owing to their proximity to the Indian terri- 
tory, their sufferings were peculiarly severe. Their husbands were butchered by 
their sides; their dwellings committed to the flames; the scalps of their sons 
strung around their necks; their babes torn from their arms to be dashed 
against the stones ; exposed to every insult and brutality; the price of blood 
upon their heads without, and famine staring at them from their hearths within. 
Such was the price which many a wife and mother, and daughter, paid for your 
freedom. The record of their trials no pen can write, the worth of their strug- 
gles no mind can conceive. Silent and unseen to mortal eye, their prayers 
craved blessings on their country’s arms, and their charities ministered to the 
suffering soldiers. They were clad by the garments of their needles; fed by 
the provisions which their jewels purchased ; cheered by the encomium of their 
smiles ; led to victory under banners which their hands wrought ; and, to their 
cooperation should be ascribed an eminent degree of that glory which encircles 
the name of ‘ Time’s last and noblest offspring.’ ” p. p. 38, 39 





17. — Edinburgh Review for October, 1841. 


The leading article inthe Edinburgh Review is on the “ Poor Laws,” 
and takes a survey of the enactments relating to the poor, from the time 
of Edward the III. till the poor law amendment bill was passed by the 
whig administration of 1834. This bill has always been unpopular 
with the English. It was a general feeling throughout the country, 
that the poor were treated with unmerited harshness, as if poverty and 
distress, instead of exciting commiseration, as misfortunes, incurred the 
penalty, which should only be awarded to guilt; and this law was pass- 
ed by the very men who made such a parade of their humanity,—who 
declaiined so much, in favor of softening the criminal code, and who had 
taken up the cause of the indolent, well fed, well clothed blacks, at 
the expense of twenty millions to the hard-working and frugal and in- 
dustrious people of England. 

Erom the earliest period of her history, England has always been re- 
markable for the number of her charitable institutions. The religion 
of Christ is, essentially, the religion of charity. In all Catholic insti- 
tutions, ample provisions was always made for the poor. In the article 
in the ‘Edinburgh,’ the reviewer commences with some regulations re- 
specting the wages of labor in the time of Edward the IIL, instead of 
going back to the earliest provisions made for the poor, and which he 
will find embodied in the canons of the Catholic Church. 

On the institution of tythes, by Ethelwolf,in was expressly stated, 
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that one third of the tythes should be set apart for the maintenance of 
the priest, one third for the support of religious edifices, and one third 
for the maintenance of the poor. All the labors, all the power of that 
earliest of church reformers, St. Dunstan, were exerted to secure to 
the poor this, then deemed unalienable right, one third of the tythes, and 
which, even at that early period, had been perverted from their legit- 
imate uses, and appropriated to their own luxurious living, by the secu. 
lar clergy. The colleges and schools, hospitals and monasteries, found. 
ed with such munificence, by the early catholic nobles, had for their 
object, charity,—relief for the aged and distressed, and the education 
and support of the children of the poor. 

When the protestant reformation was carried out, under Henry VIIL, 
Edward VL, and Elizabeth, the property of the church was divided 
amongst the protestant aristocracy, or given to tbe secular clergy. The 
sick, the widow, the orphan, and the decrepid, no longer found, in the 
refectory of the convent, medicine, food and raiment. Deprived of what 
they considered their natural and unalienable right, the people broke out 
into open insurrections, and complained bitterly of the spoliation of the 
church property, which they considered the property of the poor. To 
restore the peace of the country, the poor laws were passed, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Since that period, the vast increase of the popula. 
tion, the burden of expensive wars, the immense debt, in great part 
contracted to support the twenty-five years war against Napoleon, and, 
above all, the introduction of steam machinery in manufactures, con- 
gregating such dense masses of the population in particular districts ; 
their liability to be thrown out of employment by over production, and the 
depression, consequent on the fluctuations of banking, and of the monetary 
affairs of the kingdom; all these causes have concurred to make the 
poor rates very burdensome, and the consideration of the poor laws will 
be one of the most important and difficult, which will have to be decided 
by the new ministry. Sir Robert Peel declared, in his place in parlia- 
ment, that, the present bill was the greatest stain that ever sullied 
British charity. England, therefore, may confidently look forward to 
its repeal. 

The second article, “The Gypsies of Spain,” will be valuable to 
those who feel an interest in the study of the human race, whilst the 
lovers of romance will be amused, and will find how far, in romantic 
wildness, the truth may exceed fiction. 

The article on “English Field Sports,” will, no doubt, have many 
readers. 

The fourth article, on the “ Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Depys, Secretary of the Navy during the reign of Charles IL, and James 
IL,” will prove interesting to those who have a taste for historic re- 
search, as will the article on Letters illustrative of the reign of William 
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III, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James Vernon, Esq., 
Secretary of State.” 

But the longest, and most interesting article, in the Edinburgh Review 
for October, is that on “ the Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings.” 
This name, associated as it is with British India; his memorable trial, 
connecting it with some of the most distinguished statesmen and orators 
that Britain has produced ; the humble obscurity of his boyhood, the 
splendor and power which he attained, by his own strength of mind and 
energy of character,—al! tend to impart to these memoirs a high degree 
of interest. ‘The whole of this article will amply repay perusal; we give 
an extract, descriptive of the preparations for the celebrated trial : 


* In the mean time, the preparations for the trial had proceeded rapidly ; and 
on the 13th of February, 1788, the sittings of the court commenced. There have 
been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth 
of gold, more attractive to grown up children, than that which was then exhib- 
ited at Westminster ; but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle so well calculated 
to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various 
kinds of interest which belong to the near and to the distant, to the present and 
to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and all 
the accomplishments, which are developed by liberty and civilization, were now 
displayed, and every advantage that could be derived both from co-operation and 
from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either backward, 
through many troubled centuries, to the days wher the foundations of the consti- 
tution were laid ; or far away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations 
living under strange stars, worshipping strange gads, and writing strange cha- 
racters from right to left. The High Court of Parliament was to sit, according 
to forms handed down from the days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman 
accused of exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, and the 
ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

“ The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great hall of William 
Rufus ; the hall which had resounded with acclamations at the inauguration of 
thirty kings; the hall which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers; the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a victorious party, inflamed with just resentment; the 
hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid cou- 
rage which has half redeemed his fame Neither military nor civil pomp was 
wanting. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets were kept clear 
by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the heralds 
under Garter King-at-Arms. The judges, in their vestments of state, attended, 
to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy Lords, three-fourths 
of the Upper House, as the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order from 
their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The junior Baron present led the 
way—Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gibraltar 
against the fleets and armies of France and Spain. The long procession was 
closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshall of the realm, by the great digni- 
taries, and by the brothers and sons of the King. Last of all came the Prince of 
Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble bearing. The grey old walls 
were hung with searlet. The long galleries were crowded by such an audience 
as has rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were ga- 
thered together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and prosperous 
realm, grace and female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of every 
science and of every art. There were seated around the Queen the fair-haired 
young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great 
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kings and Commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of her majestic 
beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. 
There the historian of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres ; and when, before a senate which had 
still some show of freedom, Tacitus had thundered against the oppressor of 
Africa. There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter, and the greatest 
scholar of the age. The speatacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which 
has preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, 
and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had ‘induced Parr to suspend 
his labors in that dark and profound mine from which he had extracted a vast 
treasure of erudition,—a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded 
with injudicious and inelegant ostentation ; but still precious, massive and splen- 
did. There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the 
throne had in secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beautiful mother 
of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up by love 
and music, art has rescued from the common decay. There were the members 
of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and exchanged repartees, under 
the rich peacock hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, whose lips, 
more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the Westminster election 
against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire.” 

* But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as the 
accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been fitted up 
with green benches and tables for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at 
their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not fail to remark 
that even Fox, generally so regardless of his appearance, had paid to the illus- 
trious tribunal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to 
be one of the conductors of the impeachments; and his commanding, copious 
and sonorous eloquence, was wanting to that great muster of various talents. 
Age and blintiness had unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor; 
and his friends were left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and his 
urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two distinguished members of the 
Lower House, the box in which the managers stood, contained an array of speak- 
ers such as, perhaps, had not appeared together since the great age of Athenian 
eloquence. There stood Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the 
English Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant indeed, or negligent of the art 
of adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his hearers; 
but in aptitude of comprehension and richness of imagination, superior to every 
orator, ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, ap- 
peared the finest gentleman of the age,—his form developed by every manly 
exercise,—his face beaming with intelligence and spirit,—the ingenious, the 
chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by such men, 
did the youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those who 
distinguish themselves in life are still contending for prizes and fellowships at 
zollege, he had won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No advan- 
tage of fortune or connexion was wanting that could set off to the height his 
splendid talents and his unblemished honor. At twenty-three he had been thought 
worthy to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates 
of the British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. All who stood at that 
bar, save him alone, are gone—culprit, advocates, accusers. To the generation 
which is now in the vigor of life he is the sole representative of a great age 
which has now passed away. But those who, within the last ten years, have 
listened with delight, till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the House 
of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to 
form some estimate ‘of the powers of a race of men among whom he was not 
the foremost.” pp. 125-127. 
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18. — The Foreign Quarterly Review, for October, 1841. 


This work is, with us, an especial favorite, over-stepping national 
limits, embracing the wide field of European literature, and carrying 
the reader beyond the little world which encircles him. The past, is 
made present ; the wonderful, becomes simple. 

Perusing the literature of foreign nations, is like holding communion 
with a highly educated and accomplished foreigner. One by one, we 
feel our prejudices giving way ; we feel our sympathies expanding,— 
and are made sensible how much charity, and the gentle amenities of 
life, may throw a charm around, and sweeten, whatever we may find of 
rough and bitter in our earthly career. 


The leading article in the “ Foreign Quarterly for October,” is on 
“J. F. Massman’s work on the Waxen and Roman Tablets.” It is, 
altogether, of antiquarian character. 

The second article, is upon a subject on which so much has been writ- 
ten, that it would appear exhausted, were it possible for any subject re- 
lating to literature and science tobe so far exhausted, that German in- 
dustry and erudition could not illustrate and adorn it. 

Of the next article, “ Hugel’s Travels in Cashmere,” we will favor 
the reader with the two first paragraphs, and, having given these, we 
leave him to imagine the rich treat that the perusal of the whole article 
will afford him : 


* Who has not heard of “‘ the Vale of Cashmere,” that green El Dorado of 
delight, wedded to immortal verse by our own More ; that spot, conjectured, by 
not a few, to have been the Eden of Scripture, at the mention of which the 
rigid lineaments of the Brahmin are said to relax into a transient smile of 
rapture ; Cashmere, the whilome summer residence of the luxurious court of 
Delhi, with its hanging gardens and gay palaces, once illumined by the presence 
of the young Nourmahal, where the gorgeous tints of the Indian Flora lie em- 
bosomed in their mountain frame of sombre Alpine vegetation, and where 
nature has showered down all that can gladden the heart and the eye, and 
minister to the wants of man. Yes; we have all read of it, dreamed of it; but, 
alas! Fuit Ilium.” 

“The volumes before us profess to give an impartial description of the valley, 
as it stood in 1856, the latest period, as far as we are aware, of any European 
having been thither.”’ 

“Travels in Abyssinia, by Dr. E. Rippell,”” is the head of the fourth 
article. It isa well written notice of an admirable work, valuable for 
the information it contains, and for which the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London have awarded to the author the prize “ for the most im- 
portant achievements in geographical research.” 

The fifth article is of a lighter kind. It is an amusing critique upor 
an Italian work, by an Italian lady. “The women of Italy, by the 
Countess Pepoli.”” The subject was one calculated to warm even the 
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cold hearted, the obdurate, the severely just critic. He has relaxed 
for once from his dignity; his imagination has become playful and dis- 
cursive, besides giving to the Italian Countess all the praise to which 
she is entitled for her admirable and praiseworthy work, his poetic fancy 
conjures up the forms of the fair, of every land and age. From 
Aspasia and Messalina, the reviewer transports you, in a moment, to 
the Georgian slave of an eastern Harem, and the next time, we are 
wafted over the Atlantic, to take our station beside a Yankee girl, whom 
the reviewer emphatically blesses, and to which blessing we, in our 
hearts, respond, AMEN ! 

Every nation, as every age, has its own peculiar individuality stamped 
upon it, by the character and manners of the people. For ourselves, 
we would no more have manners, and character, stamped in the same 
mould, than we would fix mankind on the bed of Procrustes. 

Article sixth is, again, a German work. “Travels in Southern 
Russia, by J. G. Kohl,” gives interesting information of a portion of 
Europe comparatively little known and visited. 

“ Sweden as it is,” is an article affording much valuable information. 

The eighth article on “ Roman Languages,” proposes to be a no- 
tice of “ Histoire des Langues Romaines et de leur Littérature depuis leur 
origine jusqu’au 14me siécle. Par M. A. Bruce Whyte.” The work in 
question was written in French, by an Englishman, and published in 
Paris ; besides being interesting to the philologist, it will be equally so 
to the historian of the middle ages. 

Article ninth. “ La Convention de juillet 13, par M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne. Revue des deux mondes.” Under this head, the re- 
viewer enters pretty fully into the present state of France, and its 
prospects, and the commercial treaties pending between that country 
and England. 





19. — The London Quarterly, for October, 1841. 


The London Quarterly is the organ of the conservative and high 
church party, remarkable for its dislike of innovation, and for its sar- 
casms on the proposed reforms of the liberals. ‘The reader, then, may 
imagine how this review would be likely to handle such works as 
Mr. Silk Buckingham’s * America,’ and Mr. Combe’s ‘ Notes During a 
Phrenological Visit.’ With so wide a field, we are ourselves lost in 
admiration at the reviewer’s forbearance. We consider Mr. Silk Buck- 
ingham, the greatest charlatan of modern times. We like the whole 
article, and sincerely believe, that, in a very short time, all that will be 
known of the brother tourists. brother lecturers, and brother egotists, 
will be that portion preserved in the pages of the Quarterly. 

The article on Captain Basil Hall’s ‘ Patchwork,’ is amusing, and the 
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extracts from the work are such as would lead us to wish to see more. 

The next article is a notice of various works illustrative of Irish 
character. From this we turn to a less explored field,—to India,—an 
exhaustless theme, whether we go back and try to unravel the mystery 
of the past, where history is lost in fable, or to ascertain the present 
state of this land of incalculable and inexhaustible wealth; of wealth 
in its simplest, most palpable form; of precious metals and precious 
stones ; gold mines, and valleys of diamond; manufactures, of which 
the threads are gold and silver; sultans, with thrones of ivory, fanned 
with peacocks’ wings ; palaces paved with jasper and onyx ; the Arabian 
Nights subdued into a more modest, yet dazzling reality. The work 
reviewed is ‘ Elphinstone’s History of India,’ and the work, and the 
critique, will both well repay perusal. 

The fifth article is on ‘ Nicolas’ and Beltz’ works on the order of the 
garter.’ 

The other articles are,—first, a review of an interesting work, entitled, 
‘Letters from the Baltic ;’ second, some rather severe remarks on 
‘ Letters of Mrs. Adams, wife of John Adams ;’ and an excellent article, 
entitled, ‘ The New and Old Ministries.’ 


20.— The Westminster Review, for October, 1841. 


The Westminster Review for October, 1841, contains a number of 
good articles. The leading article, entitled, ‘ Modern French Historians,’ 
and that on the ‘ Polytechnic School of Paris,’ will, we believe, be read 
with the most interest on this side the Atlantic. The other articles are, 
on ‘The State, in its Relations with the Church,’ ‘ Poor Laws and 
Pauperism in Scotland,’ ‘ Metropolitan Improvements,’ and some mis- 
cellaneous notices of some new and interesting works. 





21.— Blackwood’s Magazine, for December, 1841. 


There is no periodical that we uniformly take up with greater pleasure, 
and none that we lay down with more regret, than Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. It is always sure to be racy and spirited, though thoroughly tory, 
British, anti-American, and anti-republican, in its character. We do 
not quarrel with it on the latter account, for it is an exponent of national 
character. It is a faithful representative of John Bull, the boaster, the 
dogmatist, the scholar,—for he is a scholar,—he has made commendable 
advances in the humanities, writes pretty letters to grandpapa and his 
sweetheart, criticises Homer and the Homeride, like one of the ancients, 
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who understood Greek ; cracks philosophic nuts, composes verses on 
peaks and churchyards, in a soaring and melancholy mood, praises 
Milton; does not, he tells us, hate the Irishman, but “ examines him,—if 
he finds he suits the market he buys him,—if otherwise, he will have 
nothing to do with him.’ A truly literary gentleman is he, this John 
Bull, though a little mistaken in supposing that he knows every thing, 
and that there is no science, no art, no literature, no any thing worth 
having, beyond the bounds of his peculiar domain; that he is the only 
Doctor of Laws and Bachelor of Arts, to be found in the whole republic 
of letters. Republic! we beg his pardon, he did not say that,—not he. 
It is a word offensive to his taste and his morals, and prejudicial to his 
health. He fears it as he dees the ague. It makes his knees tremble, 
his te.th chatter, and his face turn pale. He likes nothing that does 
not wear a crown; and if there is such a thing as a republic of letters, 
he means to convert it into a monarchy, and be the king of it, « e. if 
Jonathan will let him. 

We have been expecting, for some time past, that John Bull would 
burst. He seems to have entirely forgotten that he ever was a frog. 
He has gone on swelling and swelling, till he has now attained to the 
dimensions of a good-sized bull. We hear his roar, and we see him 
playing his antics every where, as if he reckoned on immortality ; but 
if there is any truth either in history or prophecy, he cannot resist the 
fates, but must burst, with a loud report, after one or two more efforts. 
He should recollect what happened to the frog in the fable, who would 
needs be an ox. He gains nothing, certainly, by the ambition of being 
a bull, for a bull will burst as soon as an ox, if it be over inflated with 
wind. ‘This cannot all be let offin roaring. It will seek some other 
outlet ; and if it cannot find one, the anima! will finally die of wind and 
tumefaction, without the hope of rescue. 

This catastrophe would seem to be near at hand, judging from the 
article ‘On the United States,’ in the present number of Blackwood, 
which has amused us not a little. It purports to be a commentary on 
Maxwell’s ‘Run through the United States ;’ and the writer, in attempt- 
ing to keep up with the author of the book, who is too fast for him, has 
run foul of a couple of snags, which are the battles of Bunker Hill and 
New Orleans. He is in a great passion about the cotton bags, which, 
he insists, were no more entitled to praise for their gallantry, than king 
Log was, for the vigor of his administration. How, he demands, could 
British soldiers take aim at men concealed behind such a rampart! 
And echo answers ‘How’ As to the Bunker Hill affair, he considers 
it mere moonshine ; and to talk about its being ‘a hard fought action 
on beth sides,’ he pronounces perfectly ridiculous. ‘On the American 
side,’ he says, ‘it was like shooting out of a window, as fast as muskets 
could be handed to them.’ No matter what it was like, sir, if the shoot- 
ing did good execution ; and the more rapid the fire, the better for the 
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army who received it, was it not? And if not, it is too late in the day 
for you to talk about its having been too fast to suit you. 

John Bull, however, consoles himself for his past defeats in America, 
by threats of a victory, which, beyond all doubt, he says, he will achieve 
over us. He talks about assailing us ‘in every quarter at once,—front, 
flanks and rear,'—about ‘burning Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
in the third part of three hours,’ but he concludes with expressing the 
‘hope that there will be no war.’ That is what blusterers and cowards 
always do. When there is no danger of a fight, they strut, swell out, 
look big, and talk as emphatically as if they thundered. ‘ We intend,’ 
they say, ‘to give the Americans a good sound drubbing.’ Yes! but as 
soon as these same Yankees cry, ‘Make Ready!’ they call out, ‘ We 
hope there will be no war.’ They have reason to hope it, for if we 
come to blows, we shall be very likely to beat these boasters, as we al- 
ways have done, notwithstanding their Paixham guns, which are 
their only guaranty for courage. They complain loudly about the 
capture and trial of McLeod, and lay the whole blame of the trans- 
action to our republicanism, which they pronounce ‘ unjust,’ ‘criminal’ 
and ‘irreligious,’ as far as it was concerned in the seizure of that im- 
maculate personage, with which, by the way, it had nothing to. Mec 
Leod boasted that he had been engaged in a criminal enterprize, and 
that he had killed his man, and he was seized and tried by process of 
law, as any culprit, accused of a like offence, would be. If he was inno- 
cent, he should not have plead guilty. Blusterers never gain any thing 
by their loud professions. His imprisonment did not make him a 
martyr, and was certainly far from converting him into a saint. 

‘Paradoxical as it may sound, there is no public opinion,’ says our 
writer, ‘in the United States ; for public opinion is a grave thing.’ Be 
itso. We have private opinion, as grave a thing; every man, in this 
country, thinks for himself, which is quite as good, as for every man to 
think for every other man. This, we suppose, is public opinion in 
England. If so, Englishmen must be a set of busy bodies, thinking of 
little but other people’s affairs, and interfering with them as they have 
opportunity. In America, we do not ask what opinion is, but what 
truth is, and what justice is. We have no market overt, where opinions 
are bought and sold. Opinion, public or private, gives place to law, 
and he who is found guilty under the law, is convicted, and whether he 
boasts of his guilt or his innocence, his boasting will not save him. 
McLeod was rightfully seized, and rightfully acquitted, but for his 
seizure he has to charge his own folly. England and Englishmen ought 
to be done with boasting. It is no sign of merit. It generally brings 
people into trouble, when it has nothing but words to bear it out, as it 
did in this instance. 

Our writer complains of the Americans, because they drink ‘ Sherry- 
cobblers,’ and ‘suck mint-julep through a macaroni tube.’ He tells us 
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that Col. Maxwell performed the latter exploit ‘ at one side of his mouth 
and inhaled the smoke of a Havannah cigar stuck in the other, and 
was not dissatisfied with either operation. Now, we think this much 
better, than to get fuddled on ‘ Brown Stout,’ to lose £100,000 at 
Crockford’s in a night, and to cut one’s throat the next morning by 
way of a poetical catastrophe. We shall not dispute with Englishmen 
about it. They are entitled, of course, to pursue their pleasures after 
any method that is agreeable to their climate or their genius. 

The writer’s strictures upon Washington are as remarkable as any 
other portion of his speculations. He stigmatizes him as ‘a culprit,’ 
‘a rebel,’ ‘one whose conduct it is impossible to reconcile with honor,’— 
‘the slave of an unconscientious ambition in his own person,’— im- 
mortal, in no other sense, than any lucky transgressor is immortal.’ 
The man, who could utter such calumnies against one of the greatest 
and best men that ever lived, cannot himself entertain a very high sense 
either of virtue or liberty. 














LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. Appleton & Co., New-York, have in press a new book of 
Travels, in 2 vols. 12mo., with numerous illustrations, entitled, “ A 
Winter in Egypt, and a Ramble in Arabia, Petrea and the Holy Land, 
during the years 1839-40,” by James E. Cooley. This book will be 
read with no little interest, particularly by those who have listened to 
Mr. J. S. Buckingham’s account of the same regions, in regard to the 
verity of a portion of whose statements not a few were inclined to doubt. 


S. Colman, New-York, has nearly ready, a work which is said to be 
characterized by its great power and humor, entitled, “The Effing- 
hams, or Home as I found it.” 2 vols. 12mo. The author preserves 
the strictest incognito. We are wholly unacquainted with the tenor 
and objects of this book, but we are inclined to regard the author as a 
man or woman of some little acuteness. There is no slight charm 
about this incognito affair. It throws a veil of mystery around a work, 
which every one is eager to pierce. Curiosity unsatisfied is like a 
troubled conscience. We reckon that some of our Yankee brethren will 
make pretty shrewd guesses. We advise every body to get the book, 
and make a trial of their discerning powers. . 


Mr. Grant, author of “The Great Metropolis,” &c., has just com- 


pleted for publication, a new work, “ Lights and Shadows of London 
Life.’ Mr. Grant wields his pen with ability and power. He is cha- 
racterized by a perfect independence and fearlessness, which none can 
doubt who have read his “Great Metropolis,” one of the most cutting 
satires on the vices and follies of the higher circles of London, ever 
penned. We have no doubt but that “The Lights and shadows of 
London Life,” will be extensively read in this country, and that it will 
contain a variety of interesting and amusing matter. 


Lieut. Colonel Maxwell’s work, “A Run through the United States,” 
&c., is now ready for publication. 2 vols. 8vo. A review of this work 
will be found in the December number of Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
editor of which takes the opportunity for indulging in a furious tirade 
against the United States. 


We copy the following from the United States Advertiser : 


A new work of considerable interest is shortly to be issued from 
the English press—The Posthumous Papers of Madame D’Arblay, 
better known as a writer of the popular fictions “ Evelina,” “Cecilia,” 
under her maiden name, Miss Burney. These MSS., which comprise 
her letters, diary, &c., are said to be characterized by all the brilliancy 
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and beauty of style, correct feeling, and amiability of heart, for which 
her writings have ever been so deservedly popular. 


The “Shakspearian Miscellanies,” being a series of Essays and 
Annotations on the Shakspearian Plays, &c., edited by Percy B. St. 
John, is to be commenced on the Ist of February next, and continued 
quarterly. 

A posthumous work, from the pen of the late Theodore Hook, said 
to be the best he has ever produced, is nearly ready for publication, 
entitled “Fathers and Sons.” It will be embellished with engravings 
by Phiz. 

The author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” &c., is about to issue a new novel, 
under the name of “'The Matchmaker.” 

The popular and prolific authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
has, we observe, two new novels on the tapis, one entitled “ The Man 
of Fortune,” and the other, “'The Ambassador’s Wife.” 

A new work of travels is very soon to appear, under the author- 
ity and patronage of the British government, entitled, “ Journals 
of Two Expeditions of Discovery in the North-West, and Western Aus- 
tralia, during the years 1837-S-9, descriptive of many newly-discovered, 
important, and fertile districts ; with observations on the moral and 
physical condition of the aboriginal inhabitants, &c.,” by Captain Geo. 
Grey, Governor of South Australia. In two volumes, 8vo, with upwards 
of fifty illustrations, &c. 

Blackwood’s Standard Novels, by Galt and others, are in course of 
publication, in monthly volumes, with illustrations by Phiz, Cruik- 
shank, &c. 

M. Thiers, is, we observe, busily occupied in writing his “ History 
of Napoleon,” which, it is said, will be completed in the course of the 
year. He is to receive for his copyright, in France, the prodigious 
sum of five hundred thousand francs. There is no writer of the present 
day, better qualified for the task; and from the extensive popularity of 
his “ History of the French Revolution,” none could be found more 
acceptable to the public. 























QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





We have just received from J. & H. G. Langley, of New York, the 
December number of the United States Literary Advertiser and Pub- 
lisher’s Circular, containing announcements of American and foreign 
works now published or in press. This work is of the greatest value to 
publishers, and literary men, furnishing the former with a medium for 
advertising, not to be excelled, and the latter, the earliest information 
of the publication of books, of every description. The Advertiser is 
sent, gratuitously, to any person on application to the publishers. We 
have selected from the pages of the last two numbers the following 
list of new works, which we have arranged under their appropriate 
heads for the benefit of our readers. 

HISTORY. 

History of the Life of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, King of England, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. New York: 1841. J. & H. G. Langley. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and the South of France, from 
the year 1807 tothe year 1814. By Col. F. W. P. Napier. Philadelphia: 
1831. D. Appleton & Co. 

The History of the World (4 vols. 12mo.) Translated from the 
German of Baron John Von Muller. Compared throughout with the 
Original, revised, corrected, and illustrated by a Notice of the Life & 
Writings of the Author. By Hon. Alexander H. Everett, L. L. D. 
Prest, of Jefferson College, Louisiana. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon 
& Webb. 

American Antiquities, & Researches into the Origin & History of the 
Red Race. By Alexander W. Bradford. New York: 1841. Dayton 
& Saxton. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 

An Historical & Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, & the 
Faro Islands. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 360. 

History of Louisiana, from its first Discovery. By E. Bunner. New 
York: 1841. Harper & Brothers. 

History of Napoleon. From the French of M. Laurent de |’Ardéche. 
With 500 illustrations, after designs by Horace Vernet. New York: 
1841. D. Appleton & Co. 

Letters & Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians. By George Catlin. With numerous En- 
gravings. New York: 1841. Wiley & Putman. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


American Biography. By Jeremy Belknap. With Additions & 
Notes. By F. M. Hubbard. New York: 1841. Harper & Brothers. 
3 vols. 18mo. 

The Life & Land of Burns. By Allan Cunningham, with con- 
tributions by Thomas Campbell, Esq. Author of “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” to which is prefixed an Essay on the the Genius and Writings of 
Burns. By Thomas Carlyle, Esq. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

Memoirs of Harriet, Duches of St. Albans. By Mrs. Cornwell 
Barry Wilson. Philadelphia: 1841. Carey & Hart. 2 vols. 12mo. 


EDUCATION. 


The History of Philosophy, being the work adopted by the Universi- 
ty of France, for Education in the Colleges and High Schools. From 
the French. With Additions by Dr. C. 8. Henry. New York: 1841. 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 

The School District Library, Fourth Series. New York: 184i. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A System of Natural Philosophy; designed for the use of schools 
and Teachers. By Walter R. Johnson, M. A. Philadelphia: 1841. 
E. C. Biddle. 

The Common School Grammar. A Concise and Comprehensive 
Manual of English Grammar; containing, in addition to the First 
Principles and Rules briefly stated and explained, a Systematic Order 
of Parsing; a number of Examples for Drilling Exercises, and a few 
in False Syntax ; particularly adapted to the use of Common Schools 
and Academies. By John Goldsbury, A. M., Teacher of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 94 

A System of Latin Prosody and Metre, from the best Authorities, 
Ancient and Modern. By Charles Anthon, L.L.D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, and 
Rector of the Grammar School. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo. pp. 216. 

Outlines of Phrenology (12mo.) Designed for the use of the Higher 
Classes in Common Schools. By Geo. Hayward, M.D., Professor of 
the Principles of Surgery, in Harvard University, and Surgeon to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Boston: Marsh Capen, Lyon & 
Webb. 

Quintiliani de Institutione Oratorio E. Libris Excerpta. Selegit et 
Accuravit Josephus Alden, 8.T.D., in Gul. Coll. Rhet. et Ocon. Pol. 
Professor. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb. 


LAW WORKS. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of 
the State of Louisiana. By Thomas Curry, Counsellor at Law and 
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Reporter of the Decisions of the Supreme Court. Seventeenth volume. 
New Orleans: 1841. E. Johns & Co. 

American Criminal Trials. By Peleg W. Chandler. Boston: 1841. 
Cc. C. Little & J. Brown. 

National Rights and State Rights. A Review of the Case of 
Alexander McLeod, recently determined in the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature of the State of New York. By amember of the Massachusetts 
Bar. Reprinted from the Law Reporter. Boston: Bradbury & 
Soden. 8vo. pp. 46. 

Review of the Opinion of Judge Cowan, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, in the case of Alexander McLeod. Bya 
citizen of New York. Washington: Thomas Allen. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Billards Treatise on the Diseases of Children. Founded on recent 
clinica] observations and investigations in Pathological Astronomy, made 
at the “Hospice des Enfans-Trouvés,” at Paris, under the superin- 
tendence of M. Baron, with a Medico-Legal Dissertation on the viabili- 
ty of the Child. ‘Translated from the third French edition, with Notes, 
by James Stewart, M.D., late Physician to the New York Orphan 
Assylum and one of the consulting Physicians to the Northern Dis- 
pensary of the City of New York. New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 
l vol. 8vo. pp. 650. 

The Dublin Dissector or Manual of Anatomy. First American from 
the fourth revised Dublin edition. Edited by R. Watts, Junior, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy inthe New York Medical College. New York: 
J& H. G. Langley. 

Jahn’s Manual of Homeepathetic Practice. Edited, with Annotations, 
by A. Gerard Hull, M.D. New York: 1841. W. Rodde. 

Gibson’s Surgery, new edition. By William Gibson, M. D. Phila- 
delphia: Kay & Brother. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Meig’s Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery. Second edition, with 
numerous engravings. Philadelphia: 1841. Kay & Brother. 

Lessons in Practical Anatomy, for the use of Dissectors. By W. E. 
Horner, M. D. Philadelphia: J. G. Auner. 

Plates of the Cerebro-Spinal Nerves, with References; for the use 
of Medical Students. By Paul B. Goddard, M. D. Philadelphia: J. G. 
Auner. 1 vol. 4to, 12 plates. 

A Treatise on the Retention and Radical Cure of Hernia, with plates. 
By Heber Chase, M.D. Philadelphia: J.G.Auner. 1 vol. 8yo. 

THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 

Hornes Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 

Holy Scriptures. Philadelphia: J. Whetham & Son. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. Philadelphia: J. Whetham & Son. 
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Memoir of the Life of Bishop White. By the Rev. Dr. Wilson ; with 
engravings. Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Church of Christ. By Rev. William Palmer, M. A. 
Edited, with notes, by the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D. D. 
New York: 1841. D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The True Catholic Churchman, in his Life and in his Death. The 
Sermons and Poetical Remains of Rev. Benjamin Davis Winslow, A. M., 
Assistant to the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, New Jersey. 
To which is prefixed the sermon preached on the Sunday after his 
decease ; with notes and additional memoranda. By the Right Rev. 
George Washington Doane, D.D., L.L.D., Bishop of the Diocese, and 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the Times. By an 
American Citizen. New York: Published for the author. 12mo. 

Onesimus : or, the Apostolic Directions to Christian Masters in ref- 
erence to their Slaves, considered. By Evangelicus. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 18mo. 

Christian Union. A Discourse delivered in Clarkson Hall, Sunday, 
September 12, 1841. By Frederick A. Eustis. Philadelphia: 8vo. 

Pictorial DJustrations of the Bible, and Views of the Holy Land. 
New York: 1841. J. S. Redfield. 

Religious Anecdotes. By Buck. New York: 1841. Dayton & 
Saxton. 

Themes for the Pulpit: being a Collection of nearly Three Thousand 
Topics ; with texts suitable for public discourses, in the pulpit and 
lecture room ; mostly compiled from the published works of ancient 
and modern divines. By Abraham C. Baldwin. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 12mo. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Physiognomy : founded on Physiology, and applied to various Coun- 
tries, Professions and Individuals ; Illustrated with Engravings. By A. 
Walker, author of “ Intermarriage,” “ Woman,” “ Beauty,” &c. With 
an Introductory Preface, by an American. New-York: J. & H.G. 
Langley. 1 vol. 12mo. (In press. 

Phrenology Vindicated, and Anti-Phrenology Unmasked. Illustrated 
by a large and perfect view of the Frontal Sinuses. By Charles Cald- 
well, M.D. New-York: James P. Griffing. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Psycology and Anthropology, by Dr. F. A. Rauch. New-York: M. 
W. Dodd. 

A Compendium of the Course of Chemical Instruction in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Pennsylvania. By Robert Hare, 
M.D., Philadelphia. J.G.Auner. 4th edition, with amendments and 
additions. 

Physiology and Animal Magnetism. First Book of Natural History,. 
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prepared for the use of Schools and Colleges. By W. 8S. Ruschen- 
berger. Philadelphia: 1841. ‘Turner and Fisher. 

Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, Esq. Boston: 1841. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 3 vols. 12 mo. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poets of America: Illustrated by one of her Painters. Edited 
by John Keese. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 12mo. 

Poetical Works of Bishop Heber. Phila. 1841. Lea & Blanchard. 

Poetical Remains of the late Lucretia Maria Davidson. Collected 
and arranged by her mother; with a Biography, by Miss Sedgwick. 
Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. 

The New Tale of a Tub, by F. W. N. Bayley ; with numerous IIlus- 
trations. New-York, 1841. Wiley & Putnam. 

Poetry of the Seasons, by a Lady. Boston: A. Tompkins. 

Pocahontas, and other Poems, by Mrs. Sigourney. New-York: 1841. 
Harper & Brothers. 

La Déesse, an Elssler-atic Romance. By the author of “ Straws.” 
New-York, 1841. Carvill & Co. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Address to the Alumni Society of the University of Nashville, on the 
Study of Theology as a part of Science, Literature and Religion. De- 
livered at Nashville, Tennessee, October 5, 1841, by the Rev. LaRoy, 
A.M., of Halsey: with an Appendix, containing a Catalogue of the 
Alumni, and certain proceedings of the Society. Nashville : Cameron 
& Hale. 

A Discourse, delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, on 
Friday, February 12, 1841, by William Bacon Stevens. Boston: 
Freeman & Bolles. 

Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the National Institution 
forthe promotion of Science, established at Washington, 1840. De- 
livered at the first Anniversary, by Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War, 
and Senior Director of the Institution. Washington: P. Force. 1841. 

Address, delivered at Jefferson College, St. James’ Parish, Louisi- 
ana, June 30th, 1841, on assuming the functions of President of that 
Institution. By Alexander H. Everett. New-Orleans, 1841. 

A Lecture on Education, delivered before the Mechanics’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Oswego, July 12, 1841. By James 
Brown, Esq. Oswego: John Carpenter. 32mo. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Visit to Northern Europe ; or, Sketches Descriptive, Historical, 
Political and Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, and 
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the Free Cities of Hamburg and Lubec. By Robert Baird. New. 
York: 1842. J.S. Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Glory and Shame of England. By C. Edwards Lester. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Incidents of a Whaling Voyage: to which are added, Observations 
on the Scenery, Manners and Customs, and Missionary Stations of the 
Sandwich and Society Islands ; accompanied by numerous lithographic 
prints. By Francis Allyn Olmsted. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, Commanded by Admiral 
Ferdinand Wrangell. New-York: 1841. Harper & Brothers. 

NOVELS, TALES AND ROMANCES. 

Confession, or the Blind Heart ; a Domestic Story, by the Author of 
“The Kinsman,” “The Yemassee,” &c. Philadelphia : Lea & Blanch. 
ard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Monaldi, a Tale, by Washington Allston. Boston: 1841. Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 

Jacquerie. By G.R.P. James. New-York: 1842. Harper & Brothers. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Democracy. By George Sidney Camp. New-York: 1841. Harper 
and Brothers. 

Letters of John Adams, addressed to his wife. Edited by his Grand- 
son. C.F. Adams. Boston: 1841. C. C. Little and J. Brown. 

Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness and 
Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By R. H. Wilde. New-York : 1842 
A. V. Blake. 

Sketches from a Student’s Window, by S. G. Goodrich. Boston : W. 
D. Ticknor. 

Essay on Property and Labor, as connected with Natural Law and 
the Constitution of Society. By Francis Lieber. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Book without a Name, by Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. New- 
York: Wiley and Putnam. 

An Inquiry into the History of Slavery; its Introduction into the 
United States; Causes of its Continuance; and Remarks upon the 
Abolition Tracts of William E. Channing, D. D. By the Rev. T. C 
Thornton, President of the Centenary College, Clinton, Mississippi. 
Washington, D. C.: William M. Morrison. 





ERRATA. 


Page 32, for ‘ Mr. Sullivan,’ read—Mr. O’Sullivan; p. 40, for ‘ Boston Re- 
view,’ read—Boston Quarterly Review ; p. 255, for ‘making money out of them,’ 
read—make money out of them; p. 262, for ‘Carlisle,’ read—Carlyle; p. 274, 
for ‘comes homes home,’ read—comes home ; p. 282, for ‘deserving tribute,’ 
read—deserved tribute. 





